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$25 Per Acre 


Irrigated Land in the 


Great Yaqui Valley 


Oats! : Tr a Sonora, Mexico 


This land is producing 30 to 35 bushels 


Made from Cocoa Beans of of wheat to the acre this year. 
the Highest Grades only. The first canteloupes in the United 


States this year came from the Yaqui 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND- Valley—the Alexandria Hotel, Los An- 


whan OF THE WORI D geles, paid $40 for the first crate. 
: ie: A few choice tracts of 50 acres and up- 
Quality Higher than Price wards at $25 per acre—Terms. 
The next unit will be $40 per acre or 
Price within the reach anere. 
of all Level, fertile land—railroad transporta 





ATT and 10c cans. 


<7—" by dealers 
everywhere In 25c, 15¢ 112 West Sixth Street 


tion—splendid irrigation system—fine 
climate—good market at high prices. 
Write for further information. 


CHAS. F. O'BRIEN, Gen’! Agent 






Cocoa sold 


Los Angeles California 




















NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 

I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now 
living, and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, 
and weaves. Every blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its 
quality. In dealing with me, you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale 
prices. I also handle the products of the Hopi (Moqui) Indians, buying them un- 


der contract with 


the trading posts at Keam’s Canyon and Oraibi and selling 


them at wholesale. 

I have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, 
Navajo “rubies” cut and uncut, peridots and native turquois. Also the choicest 
modern Moqui pottery, and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


Write for my Catalogue 
and Price List 


J. L. HUBBELL, Indian Trader 


Ganado, Apache Go., Arizona 














Maier Brewing Company's 


“*Select’’ Beer 


NOTED for its Age, 

Purity and Strength. 
All shipments by bottles or 
kegs promptly filled. F amily 
trade a specialty. =: 3: 


OFFICE AND BREWERY 


440 Aliso Street, Los Angeles 


BOTH PHONES: Exchange 9! 
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**Spineless Cactus’’ 
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One season’s growth of the Flat Jointed Opuntia, ( Spineless Cactus ) from the joint at the ground, 
pronounced by the United States Department of Agriculture, the finest specimen of spineless cac 
tus in existence. Standing alongside is J. R. Newberry, who is six feet tall. He has made the ex- 
= periments at Prado possible by financing the enterprise. Photo by Graham. 
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Of Course You Intend 
To See 


PASADENA==THE ORANGE GROVES=-=LONG BEACH==LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR [SAN PEDRO,|—CAWSTON’S FAMOUS 
OSTRICH FARM—SAN GABRIEL MISSION 


The best way to do so is to 


Take Tilton’s Trolley Trip 


The Only Trip Visiting These Points, Saving You 100 Pennies Per Table Below. 





Points Visited. Reg. Cost to Public. 


Pasadena and Orange Groves “are 

Cawston’s Famous Ostrich Farm “are and Admission 
San Gabriel Mission ‘are and Admission 
Los Angeles to Naples 

Naples to Long Beach (Long Stop 

Long Beach to San Pedro (L. A. Harbor 

San Pedro to Los Angele: . 


Total Individual Cost... $2.00 


sto on  Tilton’s Trolley Tripwir?reserven cnairs 
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We have Imitators! Don't Be Misled 


skroravonsstox TIL TON’S 


The Only and Original 100 Miles for 100 Cents. 





CARS LEAVE EVERY DAY—®9 to 9:30 a. m. FROM PACIFIC ELECTRIC DEPOT, CORNER 6th 
AND MAIN STREETS 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Phones Main S980 
Ff 2444 


nnn nnn nn Bn a ea ee 


Please mention “Out West’ when writing to advertisers. 


Seats can be reserved in advance 


no extra charge 
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Save the Hetch-Hetchy. 


A Story of San Francisco’s Vandalism 
By (‘ora Calvert Foy. 


At the request of the publishers of Out West, this a 
und enthusiast ie members of the S‘erra Ciub 

National Park, which would b2 destrovel 
The reservoir, if it is ever permittel to be 
This must be borne 


semiute 


purposes cons 


he valley 


From the shores of the Pacific to the 
snow-topped heights of the Sierras the 
ery, “Save the Hetch-Hetchy” rings 
loud and clear. It is no uncertain 
sound and the new arrival California 
learns that it is the battle cry 
of those who are fighting preserve 
from eternal destruction one little corner 
on this great earth, a corner high upon 
the mountains and far from the madding 
crowd, but where the Maker of all things 
did some of His most perfect work. 
The Hetch-Hetchy is a part of the Yo 
Semite National Park about fifteen 
miles northwest of Yo Semite the 
crow flies, an almost perfect replica 
of the Merced Yo Semite; there is the 
sume flat valley floor with meadow, 
gardens and park-like forests, river, 
the Tuolumne), falls and cataracts, 
und granite walls rising sheer two 
thousand feet, exactly the same scenic 
features that have made the sister 
valley over the ridge to be proclaimed 
the Queen of Queens by the people of 
the whole world, and to be protected and 
preserved inviolate forever by the Govern- 
of the United States for these 
people of the whole wide world. 
Th chief point of difference is that the 
Hetch-Hetehy is somewhat smaller and 


soons 
to 


as 


ment 


‘le was 
Miss Foy is 


if San Francise 


in mind in examining the illustrations in this article 


prepare | by Miss Cora Calvert Foy, oneof tne staun 
horoughly familiar with the beauty spot in the Yo 
» is permittel to use Hetch-Hetchy for reservoir 
will flood all of the meadow and forest land of 
Editor Out West.) 


uctel 


the walls not quite high, but even 
this is turned to emphasize Hetch- 
Hetchy’s beauty, for it brings the walls 
nearer to the visitor. One feels a certain 
friendly intimacy with them despite 
their forbidding steepness, while thei 
very nearness apparently raises them 
hundreds of feet. The second point 
is that, though the Hetch-Hetchy has 
not the Vernal and Nevada Falls at 
its “head, it the ‘“‘Grand Canyon 
of the Tuolumne,” another link in the 
great chain of wonders which here adorns 
Mother Earth and which make the 
Yo Semite National Park the greatest 
pleasure asset in the possession of this 
government. 
But, you ask, 
Hetch-Hetchy be 
ing. The city of 
need of a much water supply 
than it at present and has 
hit upon the Hetch-Hetchy as the most 
suitable site for a great storage reservoir, 
a part of the greater system to be ac- 
quired and developed for the use of the 
people of San Francisco and the bay 
cities. The extreme narrowness of the 
gorge at the lower end of the valley 
makes the building of a dam there 
a comparatively easy matter. The rest 


sO 


has 


should this 
From drown- 
Francisco Is in 


from what 

saved? 
San 
larger 


possesses 
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‘‘SAVE THE 

lready done, but with the build- 

r of the dam will be destroyed forever 

masterpiece of the Master Crafts- 

n,’ built not for an but for all 

e, belonging not to a people but to 

the peoples of the earth and given over 
to our keeping for a little while. 


age 


But, you say, the government has 
already saved this whole wonderful 
region from mutilation or destruction 


by the creation of the Yo Semite National 


Park; that the government appreciates 
this heritage and will be true to its 
trust. But what is meant by being 


true to its trust and whose opin ron 
is the court of last resort in the matter? 
Congress, on February 15, 1901, prov ided 
specifically “The Secretary of the In- 
terior * * * js authorized 

to permit the use of rights of way 
through = # the Yo Semite, Se- 
quoia, and General Grant National Parks, 
California, for water conduits 
and for water plants, dams and_reser- 
used to promote the 
water supply for domestic, publie or 
other beneficial uses, provided 


voirs 


that such permits shall be allowed 
within or through any of © said 
parks * * only upon the 
approval of the chief officer of the 
department under whose supervision 


such parks or reservation falls, and upon 
a finding by him that the same is not 
incompatible with the public interest.”’ 

By these words Congress has given 
power to the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant the rights applied for by the 
city of San Francisco if he finds that 
the permit ‘is not incompatible with 
the public interest.” In 1903 Secretary 
Hitcheoek denied this application after 
two hearings, but in 1908 Secretary 
Garfield granted the permit applied for 
by the city of San Francisco to build 
the Hetch-Hetchy reservoir, it being 
his opinion that the granting of the 
same was not “incompatible with the 
publie interest,’ that the ‘‘publie in- 
terest’”’ was better served by the delivery 
of the waters of this valley to the people 
of San Francisco than by the preserva- 
tion of the valley intact as one of the 
great natural wonders of the park 
for the people of the whole state and 
country. 

he application from San Francisco 


H EB" 

















RANCHERIA FALLS, Hetch-Hetchy Valley. 
One of the many falls of the Tuolumne or its tributaries. 
So numerous that many falls are not even named 
Photo by Rodney L Glisan 


Eleanor be made into 
as well as Hetch-Hetchy, 
and it must be remembered that there 
is absolutely no objection by any one 
to that being done, though this beautiful 
body of water is also a part of Yo Semite 
National Park. Lake Eleanor lies to 
the north of the Hetch-Hetchy in the 
midst of thick and receives 
its waters from the snow-clad mountains 
surrounding it. The storage capacity 
of this lake ean be increased without 
destruction or desecration, sufficiently 
to serve San Francisco for fifty years 
to come. 

On February 25, 1910, Secretary 
Ballinger sent the following letter to 
the Mayor and Supervisors of San 
Francisco. 


asked that Lake 


a reservoir 


forests 
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RELATIVE POSITIONS—HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY. 
1, Sunrise Point. 2, Cliffs corresponding to Bridal Veil Cliff. 3, Kolana Rock. 4, Cascade Cliffs. 5, Grand Canyon 
of the Tuolumne, 6, Royal Arches. 7, Wapama or Hetch-Hetchy Falls. 8, Tueeulala Falls. 9, Tioga Road. 14 
luolumne Meadows, 15, El Capitan. Dam Site in approximately correct position 





THE HETCH-HETCHY’? 














RELATIVE POSITION MITE VALLEY 
Inspiration Poin lal Veil ralls and Cliffs. 3, Cathedral Rocks. 4, Glacier Poin 5. Vernal and Nevac 
ls. 6, Royal Arches. 7,Yo Semite Falls, 8. Ribbon Falls. 10 | to Tuolumne Meadows and Hetch-Hetch 
Proposed trail through Tenaya Canyon connecting Yo Semite Valley and Lake Tenaya 12, Sunrise Trail. 
| from Upper Merced Canyon to Upper Tuolumne Meadows. 14, Tuolumne Meadows. 15, El Capitan 
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~cene looking down the Valley 


in (wo hundred feet. The wonderfu! forest 


Interior, 


‘Department of the 
Feb. 25, 1910. 


Washington, 

Gentlemen 

My predecessor, Hon. Jas. R. Garfield, here- 
tofore, on the 1ith day of May, 1908, granted 
a permit to the City of San Francisco, containing 
the following provision 

3. The city and county of 
will develop the Lake Eleanor site to its full 
capacity before beginning the development 
of the Hetch-Hetchy site, and the development 
of the latter will be begun only when the needs 
of the city and county of San Francisco and 
adjacent cities which may with it in ob 
taining a common water may require 
such further development. 

This permit contemplates the contingent use 

the Hetch-Hetchy Valley in the Yo Semite 
National Park as a source of water supply 
for the City ol Francisco. I have just 
received reports from the Director of the 
Geological Survey and Engineers Hill and 
Hopson, of the Reclamation Service, who were 
lirected by me in October last to investigate 
nd report upon the sources of water supply 
volved in said permit, and the necessity 
or the retention of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
vithin the terms thereof. 


San Francisco 


join 
supply 


San 


Director Smith, 
attached 


conclusions of 
report is herewith 


In view of the 
copy of whose 


Kolana Cliffs on the left. 
ves of the large and picturesque California live oak and the noble yellow pine, 
growth and garden floor of ferns and flowers surpass 


is charmingly diversified w 
ainsa height of more 
he Yo Semite itself 
Joseph Le Conte 


“The upper forested par 
which here a 


Photo by 


as to the sufficiency of the Lake Eleanor reser 
voir site when fully developed, and in view of 
the importance of the public interests involved 
in this matter, and the Government’s obligation 
in connection therewith, I feel it my duty 
to call upon you to show why the Hetch-Hetechy 
Valley and reservoir site should not be eliminated 
from said permit 
You are accordingly notified 
showing above indicated on or 
day of May of this year. 
Very Respectfully, 
(Signed ) R. A. Ballinger 
Secretary.”’ 


to submit the 
before the Ist 


The Mayor and Supervisors 
City and County of 
Hearing postponed until May 25, 1910 

Clearly and definitely the permit reads 


San Francisco, Cal 


that “San Francisco will develop the 
Lake Eleanor site to its full capacity 
before beginning the development of 
the Hetch-Hetchy site.’ There is no 
mistaking the meaning of the words 
“the development of the latter will 
be begun only when the needs of the 
city and county of San Francisco and 
adj: acent cities may 


require further deve aie nt. 
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SAVE THE 








Phe report of Mr. George Otis Smith, 
director United States Geological Survey, 
ipon whose report Secretary Ballinger 
msed his letter to the Mayor of San 
l'ranciseo, is well worth careful reading. 
lo quote, “‘Under its application for 
the right to acquire and develop a 
municipal water supply in the Lake 
lleanor and Hetch-Hetchy valleys and 
he drainage tributary thereto, 
the city sets up two claims: 

“First. That Tuolumne River 
constitutes the only practical and reason- 


areas 


the 


able source of water supply for San 
lraneiseo: and, 

“Second. That the city could not 
afford to develop the Lake Eleanor 


site alone, without every assurance pos- 


sible to be given by the government 
that the Hetch-Hetchy site will be 


the 


storage 


the needs of 


Kleanor 


soon as 
the Lake 


available as 
city exceed 
capacity.” 

{s to the first claim, there are other 
available sources of supply, reasonable 
and practicable, admitted so even by 
the engineers who appeared on _ behalf 
of San Francisco the Senate 
and House committees and later by the 
engineers who appeared at the hear- 
ing of the held in May, 1910, in 
Washington the Secretary of 
the Interior following the call for such 
2 meeting in his letter of February 
25th, their “ preference for Hetch-Hetchy 
being upon the consideration 
that it is the only source free from 
conflicting private claims . = 
and that ‘this source must forever remain 
tree from habitation by virtue of the 
natural condition and by virtue of the 
fact that it is in the hands of the Nation 
aul Government which will maintain 
t as a reservation’ ”’ See report of 
Commissioner Smith. ) 

The second claim is justified if it is 
proved that there cannot be developed 
from the Lake Eleanor basin a supply 
ample to meet the present and 
pective needs of the city. This question 
has received most careful consideration 
t the hands of these three government 
engineers referred to and their conclusion 
is “that the Lake Eleanor project 

amply sufficient to meet the present 

| prospective needs of the city, and 
that it is not necessary that the Hetech- 


before 
case 


before 


based 


pros- 
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Hetchy Valley should be available to 
San Francisco for the purpose of munici- 
pal water supply.” (See report of Com- 
missioner Smith. ) 

And this brings us up to the hearing 
held last May before the Secretary. of 
the Interior and board of officers of 
the corps of Army Engineers appointed 
at the request of the Secretary to act 


as an Advisory Board. There were 
present representing San Francisco, its 
Mavor, attorneys and engineers. Pro- 
testing against the permit were repre- 


sentatives of the American Civie Associa- 


tion, the Sierra Club of California, 
the Association for the Preservation 
of National Parks and the American 


Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. 
It is not my purpose to argue the techni- 
cal questions discussed by the eminent 
attorneys and engineers who pleaded 


their case at this meeting. Suffice it to 
say that the representatives of San 
l'rancisco pleaded for more time to 


prepare their case and an adjournment 
taken to June 1, 1911. In the 
meantime, the Board of Army Engineers 
has charge of the matter and is busy 
securing data and information regarding 
these other sources on which to make 
its report and about which the represen- 
tatives of San Francisco either had no 
information or what they had 
was insufficient. If it is a question 
of elimination, “the question the govern 
iment wants to know and the question 


Was 


else 


the American people want to know, 
is whether it is a matter of absolute 
necessity for the people of that state 
to have this source of water supply 
Otherwise it belongs to the peopl 
for the purpose for which it has been 
set aside.”’ 

The Heteh-Hetchy Valley is not to 
be eliminated unless San Francisco can 
show that she has no other sources 
of water supply. That there are othe: 


sources is not denied by 
That they are not ob- 
not proved. That 
investigated them to 
any extent the testimony of her 
engineers Secretary Ballinger. 
Regarding these other sources the testi- 
mony of San Francisco’s engineers and 
of others is most interesting. 
“When vou the 


available 
San Francisco. 
tainable she 
she has not 


has 
even 
was 
before 


consider matter of 











WAPAMA OR HETCH-HETCHY FALIS 


“It is the counterpart of the Yosemite Fall, but has a much greater volume of water, is about 
1,700 feet in height, and appears to be nearly vertical though considerably inclined, and is dastied into 
hugh outbounding bosses of foam on the projecting shelves and knobs of its jagged gorge.” oh 
Muir. Photo by Herbert W. Gleason 











‘SAVE THE 
ioney alone, there are available quite 
a number of sites and a number of sources, 
probably more than a dozen.’’—Marsden 
Manson, City Engineer of San Francisco, 
Senate Hearings, Page 123. 

C. E. Grunsky, former City 
ef San Francisco and sometimes referred 
‘the father of the Hetch-Hetchy 
says: 


to as 
svstem’”’ 
‘In the case of San Francisco there 
= no single source of supply so pre- 
eminently available that it could without 
question rule out others from 
parison.” Page 15, Reports on Water 
Supplies for San 1908, Page 
S85, House Committee Januarv 
21, 1909. , 

‘Without 
from 


com- 


l’ranciseo, 
Hearings, 
doubt the obtain 
half a dozen 


city can 
other sources 
which are now owned by private inter- 
Page 36, Secretary Garfield in 
hearing before Public Lands Committee 
of House, January 9, 1909. 


watel 


ests.” 


‘It is simply a question of which 
of the various sources of supply is the 
hest one for the City of San Francisco 
to take.” Page 38, Ibid. 

James D. Schuyler, hydraulic engineer 
“There are a number of other 
available sources of water supply for 


Savs: 


San Franciseo.”’ Hearings, January 20, 
1908S, page 307. 


‘It is feasible to provide an ample 
supply of pure water for San Francisco 
from nearer sources, (than the Hetch- 
Hetchy) by works which would be much 
nore economical, efficient and reliable.” 

Frederick P. Stearns, Chief Engineer 
of the Metropolitan Water Board that 
supplies Boston, pages 308, 311, Journal 


of the Association of Engineering So- 
cieties, December, 1908. 

Messrs. Schuyler and Stearns were 
consulting engineers on the Panama 
Canal. 

Colonel W. H. Heuer, of the United 
States Army, engineer and chairman 
of the executive committee of the 


Federated Water Committee of San 
l‘rancisco, states that the present near-by 
sources “‘ecan be increased by additional 
dams and raising some existing dams, 
so as to supply considerably more than 
100,000,000 gallons per day, or more 
than enough to more than supply the 
wants of San Francisco during the next 





HE 


Engineer 
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and at reasonable cost. 
Engineers who made sur- 
veys of Lake Eleanor and Hetch-Hetchy 
inform me that there are other Sierra 
supplies which can be brought here 
at much than Hetch- 
Hetchy.” San Francisco Merchants’ 
Association Review, July, 1908. 
Herbert Parsons, member of Congress 
from New York State, and a fearless 
defender of Hetch-Hetchy says: ‘The 
undersigned admits that if this source 
is essential to San Francisco the grant 
should be made. But San Francisco 
has not made out a case showing that 
it is essential. The testimony indicates 
that there are a numbet 
San 


years, 


* 


fort; y 


cost 


less 


of other sources 
Francisco iS in an 
seniélile situation for water supply. 
It has all the Sierras, with their mountain 
snows and lakes to draw upon. There 
are no less than sixteen different systems. 


The fact of the matter is that 
San Sa nal having its eye on the 
Hetch-Hetchy, has not thoroughly in- 
vestigated other systems. 


Certainly the Federal Government is 
not bound to give up to San Francisco 
two-fifths of a National Park simply 
because it is cheaper. Why is it cheaper? 
It is cheaper because, having been 
made a National Park, it has no; been 
possible for private interests to file 
upon the water in the same manner that 
they could have if there had not been 
a National Park. Had private interests 
been allowed to file upon the water, 
San Francisco would not have thought 
of going to Hetch-Hetchy any more than 
toany other place. It would have chosen 
the place that it could have most cheaply 
condemned. It Het ch-Hetchy 
mainly because it is cheapest. Hetch- 
Hetchy is cheapest because it belongs 
to all of the people, instead of to some 
of the people. It has been preserved 
and made cheap because the purpose 
was to use it as a National Park. Having 
been made cheap in that manner, San 
Francisco now desires to use it for 
itself by spoiling the very purpose 
which has made it cheap. . 

I believe that we owe it to all of the 
people to preserve Hetch-Hetchy uninter- 
fered with for the use and enjoyment 
of all the people and carry out the policy 
intended when it was included within 


goes to 
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‘‘SAVE THE 
boundaries of the Yo Semite National 
Park.” 

In addition to those clubs represented 
at the May hearing, the unnecessary 
destruction of Hetch-Hetchy Valley is 
being opposed by 

The Playground Club of America 

American Alpine Club 

Mazamas of Portland 

Mountaineers of Seattle 

Chicago Geographical Society 

Saturday Walking Club of Chicago 

California, and other state federations 
of Women’s Clubs, and other clubs through 
the country. 


These mountaineering clubs have been 
the great missionaries who have preached 
to the benighted thousands in the cities 
the gospel to “climb the mountains and 
get their good tidings.”’ 

The Sierra Club, organized primarily 
“to preserve and to explore the high 
Sierras of California,’ has led not only 
in this present fight to save the Hetch- 
Hetchy, but by its annual summer outings 
has been the means of taking hundreds 
into these ordinarily inaccessible moun- 
tain regions, who otherwise could not 
have seen and come to love these beauti- 
ful wilds. The people in general have 
just a hint of the glories beyond the 
Yo Semite. The outings of the Sierra 
Club into the regions of the Tuolumne 
have been the greatest power for good 
bringing this wonderful region to the 
intimate knowledge and appreciation 
of hundreds. 

I shall never forget my first view of 
the Hetch-Hetchy, where, as one of 
the Sierrans, on their annual outing, 
I stood on the bluff at the west end 
of the valley and looked down on the 
scene below. In the three or four weeks 
preceding, I had tramped pretty well 
over the whole of the Yo Semite National 


Park. Every trail in the Yo Semite 
itself I knew, a three days’ tramp 
found us in the Tuolumne Meadows 


from where I had made side trips to 
the summits of Mounts Hoffman, Lyell 


and Dana, through Mono Pass and 
Bloody Canyon down to the desert 


and Mono Lake, and explored the upper 
regions of the Grand Canyon of the 
Tuolumne. Three weeks of strenuous 
tramping and climbing and now, after 
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three more days trailing through beauti- 
ful forests, over more or rolling 
country, mostly more, we had almost 
reached the last camp of the outing. 
The view that suddenly confronted us 
seemed the climax of all that had gone 
before. The great chain of mountain 
peaks with their miles of rocky surface 
and fields of eternal snow told us what 
would seem to have been the hard 
work, the tremendous work in the making 
of the world. There one feels also 
that all the hard work of keeping this 
old world going right is still going on. 
We Californians enjoy our glorious 
climate and our matchless soil forgetful, 
perhaps, that far up upon these heights 


less 


is God’s great workshop for it all. But 
standing on the edge at Sunrise Point 


in the soft light of that late July after- 
noon, I looked down on that which ever 
remains in my memory as the most 
beautiful spot I have ever seen. No 
suggestion of the hard struggle of the 
creation, no suggestion of the ceaseless 
working of the elements. But here, 
God’s perfect work, God’s perfect peace, 
the curtain of the centuries drawn sud- 
denly aside and Eden lay before us. The 
great granite walls majestically 
protecting and encircling the emerald 
vale below. The winds brought per- 
fume from the pines, sweet music from 
the many waters. God was in His 
heaven and all was well with the world. 

Four days we lingered in the valley 
exploring and enjoying. We seemed 
miles and miles from civilization though 
the Yo Semite was only over the ridge. 
But the Yo Semite was teeming with 
people. That is one of the great ques- 
tions to be reckoned with in the future 

the crowding of the Yo Semite. 
With the elimination of the two days’ 
stage ride by the building of the rail- 
road up the Merced Canyon, the valley 
is practically at our doors and is open 
all the year round. 

If possible, however, one’s first visit 
to the Yo Semite Valley should be by 
the old stage road, via the Big Trees 
and Wawona. Then Inspiration Point 
will be a real inspiration, and from this 
great height one receives a_ life-long 
impression of beauty and grandeur and 
loveliness, onlv half given if one drives 
from below up to the Point and impossible 


rose 
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“The most strikingly picturesque rock in Hetch-Hetchy valley is a majestic pyramid over 2,000 
feet in height which is called by the Indians ‘Kolana,’ It isthe outermost of a group I'ke the Cathed- 
ral Rocks of Yo Semite and occupies the same relative position on the south wall.” John Muir. 
Photo by Herbert W. Gleason. 
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ceive if entering from the flat road 
e Valley,floor leading from the rail- 
terminal. However, we are thank- 
the railroad’s nearness and thous- 
ands are now able to go to the valley 
who could not before and many return 


there season after season for a little 
run in, who could not afford the loss 
of four days given to stage travel. 
Not only that, but the valley being 


accessible and hotels open during the 
winter, travel is increasing continually 
and it will not be long before the horde 
of winter tourists will include the Yo 
Semite in its itinerary just as surely 
as it does the cities by the sea. Califor- 
nians themselves sometimes have a 
surfeit of warmth and sunshine and 
long for a bit of the cold, snappy east. 
They find the climatic change they want 
in the snow covered valley. They also 
find the valley more glorious in its 
winter wrap of frost and snow than 
they had ever dreamed of. 
With the Yo Semite at ow 
as it were, Hetch-Hetchy is brought 
miles nearer and in that not so far off 
fifty vears, when San Francisco thinks 
it will be time to dam(n) the Hetch- 
Hetchy, travel to the park will have 
increased a hundred fold. Within the 
last ten vears, without the railroad, the 
travel into the Yo Semite has increased 
ten times over. Now with the railroad 
and the improved and increased trails 
and roads bringing this nation’s greatest 
playground close to her children, who 
say what the travel will be fifty 
hence? What of the hundreds 
and thousands who are settling in the 
great agricultural valleys below? What 
of the other hundreds and thousands 
who are making new homes in our 
towns and cities, yes, who are making 
absolutely new cities all over our state? 
The 


are puzzled over the returns from Calif- 


ck OTs, 


can 
years 


census enumerators in the east 


ornia. They think there must be some 
mistake in our reports, say press dis- 
patches. No, there is no mistake as 


to our increased populaticn and we 


sympathize with our puzzled friends, 


for we can hardly realize this increase 
ourselves. 
With the increase of the regular summer 
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travel into the Yo Semite and the 
consequent overflow of the people into 


the upper regions, there has come a 
great demand for the government to 
build more trails and roads. A _ road 


should be built into Hetch-Hetchy con- 
necting with the present wagon road 
now terminating about nine miles from 
the Valley. Next to the Yo Semite 
itself, the Hetch-Hetchy is the greatest 
attraction in the Park and will be 
visited by countless thousands when 
once made easily accessible. The 
Tuolumne Meadows are the largest and 
most beautiful in all the high Sierra 
being about fifteen miles long and two 
or three miles wide through which 
flows the Tuolumne River, surrounded 
on all sides by forests of pine and high 
snow covered mountains. A trail up 
Tenaya Canyon to Lake Tenaya would 
be a great cut-off to the Meadows 
besides opening to the publie that natu 
ally impassable gorge. Sunrise Trail 
follows the ridge from Cloud’s 
Trail directly into the Tuolumne Meadows. 
This most fascinating trail will come to 
be a most popular route in time on 
account of its great beauty and variet\ 
of scene. A complete trail directly up 
to the head waters of the Merced ove 
the divide into the Tuolumne Meadows, 
where lie the great range of 
so grandly visible from Glacier Point. 
Mounts Lyell, Dana, Florence, Cathedral! 


Rest 


peaks 


ete., down the Grand Canyon of the 
Tuolumne into the Hetch-Hetchy and 
buek to the Yo Semite, would make 


a scenic trip unequalled in the known 
world. Turn Hetch-Hetchy into a reser- 
voir and this wondrous cirele is im 
possible. Then there is the old Tioga 
mining road built by the pioneers of 
the fifties. This road runs along the 
divide between Hetech-Hetchyv and Yo 
Semite and on through the Tuolumne 


Meadows to the old mining country 


near Lake Tioga on the extreme enst 
oi the range, where a road leads on 
down to the desert. This road should 


be owned by the government, and con 
nected with others of these old ridge 
roads of the early days, could easily 
run from Tahoe to Tuolumne, making 
a mountain highway through the highest, 
grandest part of the Sierras. 

These and many other things should 
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lone, and gradually are being done, so 
o make it easy for the people to 
h these places. We do not ask 
electric light, the telephone and 
erand government hotels in this fuller 
development, but the camp fire, the 
bed of boughs, and a chance to develop 
that sixth *‘mountain sense’ by which 
e just know the happenings in the hills 
d whose possession by the therough 
mountaineer makes him the hero and 
envy of the tenderfoot. 
Civilization with its conventions and 
its responsibilities, is fast crowding the 
Yo Semite, and the building of the 
new hotel is necessary to accommodate 
the ever-increasing travel. But let the 
Hetch-Hetchy remain as it is as long as 
possible—another Yo Semite only one 
“where bells don’t ring nor whistles 
blow.” 
lf a person owned two priceless jewels 
what would we think of him if he de- 
liberately destroyed one because he had 
two? The fact that the Merced Yo 
Semite exists is no reason to destroy 
the Yo Semite of the Tuolumne, Mr. 
Garfield to the contrary. Advocates 
of the scheme are greatly mistaken 
in thinking that the valley will only 
be changed, not spoiled. That the 
waters of the reservoir may not reach 
the foot of the falls is no argument 
for the reservoir; the height of the falls 
and of the reservoir will vary with 
The chief destruction will 
be wrought by the flooding of the floor 
of the valley and in the swamping 
and consequent obliteration of the 
forests. The fight to save this play- 
ground for this huge coming population 
was made and won years ago. Even 
part of it should not be lost now. 
The meadow land in the valley already 
bought by San Francisco from private 
owners, should be bought or condemned 
by the government. The government 
should tighten its hold rather gthan 
loosen it. 


the seasons. 
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Is it right for the government to give 
away to a corporation one of the greatest 
natural wonders of the world, possibly 
to save this corporation a few millions 
in money and trouble? No, not so long 
as there is other water to be had, not 
so long as fern and forest, granite-wall 
and water fall proclaim this valley 
creat Yo Semite’s rival. 

To-day the Hetch-Hetchy is nearet 
to the people, is easier to reach than the 
Yo Semite has been in all the years 
since its discovery and this simply 
by the building of a few miles of railroad! 
How much nearer still will the work of 
man bring it in the next half century! 
A few more miles of road _ building 
and Hetch-Hetchy will rival Yo Semite 
in accessibility as well as beauty. 

To sum up, San Francisco was called 
upon to show why the permit should 
not be revoked. This she failed to do, 
pleaded for more time, and was granted 
a continuance until June, 1911. A 
special board of Army Engineers with 
headquarters at San Francisco, working 
under orders from the Department of 
the Interior is making a thorough in- 
vestigation of other sources of supply 
and will report to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Here the case rests and we 


are content to leave it. 


Many of the most zealous fighters 
against this reservoir project are residents 
of the bay cities and among their most 
loyal citizens. The sons and daughters 
of the pioneers, whether from the moun- 
tain mining towns or from the great 
vallevs love San Francisco. To them 
it has always been and always will be 


“The Citv’’ no matter how large may 


grow the other cities of California 
It is not that the defenders of the valley 
love San Francisco less, nor that they love 
Hetch-Hetchy more. It is not a ques- 
tion of sentiment, but one of the Govern- 
ment’s duty to the people, looked at 
from the view-point of fifty vears to come 


Read George Otis Smith’s Report in the Editorial Section of 


“Out West.”’ 





After Dynamite and Fire had completed their work on the building of the Los Angeles Times 


Scene on the morning of October 2, 1910. Photo by Graham. 









THE TRAGEDY OF ‘‘THE TIMES’’ 
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‘Fort Street,”’ looking north rhe paper had 


ist begun its phenomenal growth into what is today the largest and best paying newspaper property 


west of Chicago, 


The Tragedy of ‘The Times.”’ 


Angeles has never been fertile 
soil for the spread of the tenets of trades- 
unionism; the soil will be still more barren 
in the future, in view of the dynamite ex- 
plant - of 


Los 


which destroyed the 
the Los Angeles ‘ and cost the 
community the twenty three 
While there is no disposition at 
has there been 
to charge any particular 
union men with the 
commission of this crime, the fact cannot 
submerged that had ‘‘The 
limes’ not waged a vigorous open shop 
campaign for the 
its establishment 

blown up. 

If the criminals who committed this 
nfamous deed imagine for one moment 
iat they have made any progress 
towards unionizing Los Angeles, they 


plosion 
Times” 
loss of 
lives. 
time—nor since 
the explosion 
union or set of 


this 


he denied or 


past 
would not 


twenty 
have 


vears, 
been 






Copyright 1910 by J. 
Times” building in 1887, taken from Broadway, then 


readers of the signs of 
the hour. Instead, they have strength- 
ened the newspaper which they would 
destroy; they have knitted the merean- 
tile and other business elements into a 
compact body, determined that open 
shop principles shall be upheld. They 
have retarded the cause of unionism in 
Los Angeles for many Before 
this outrage was committed there was 
a general sentiment that the open shop 
principle should prevail; now there is 
a positive determination that under 
no circumstances shall unionism rule 
as it has ruled in San Francisco, to the 
detriment of the community. 

As for “The Times,’ that property 
is worth at least a million dollars more 
than: it was before the explosion. 
The property was immensely valuable 
then, for it is understood that the profits 


are very poor 


vears. 
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in the year preceding the disaster were 
approximately $750,000. This explosion 
merely places the newspaper in a position 
to increase its profits, once the equip- 
ment is in position to produce the work. 

At the request of Out West Mr. Harry 
Ellington Brook, who was one of the 


founders of the ‘‘Land of Sunshine’’ 
and who is now connected with the 
editorial staff of “The Times,” has 


written some reflections on the disaster, 
and concerning the influence which the 
crime will have on the newspaper and 
the community. Mr. Brook writes: 

‘When I first went on ‘The Times,’ 
twenty four years ago, its size and its 
circulation were both small. To-day 
‘The Times’ boasts of being the largest 
paper in the world, with a Sunday circu- 
lation rapidly crawling up toward the 
hundred thousand mark. 

‘“*The Times’ was then published only 
six times a week, missing Mondays, 
thus giving all hands a day of rest. 
The publication office was in the Downey 
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block, on the site of the new post office, 
a rickety old rat-trap of a _ building, 
with entrances on Spring street and 
New High street. When, about a year 
later, we moved to the corner of First 


and Fort streets—now Broadway—the 
new location was regarded as being 


a long way down town—quite ‘out in 
the country,’ indeed, as far as the busi- 
ness section was concerned, long lines 
of pepper trees stretching from ‘The 
Times’ office down Fort street. 

“When I went on ‘The Times’, the 
editorial staff, in addition to General— 
then Colonel—Otis, consisted of Charles 
F. Lummis, city editor, one telegraph 
editor, and one able bodied reporter. 
They were not overworked either. 

“The recent horrible, brutal and 
lamentable destruction of ‘The Times’ 
building and its entire contents by 
explosion is the culmination of a long 
era of bitter warfare between ‘The 
Times’ and the union labor organizations, 
in which the former has been fighting 
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“The Times’ gup to October 1, 1910 
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for industrial freedom and the latter 
for the closed shop. The trouble began 
with a walk-out of the union printers 
that greatly inconvenienced ‘The Times’ 
for a week or two, as in those days printers 
were not so numerous in Los Angeles 
as they are to-day. Even General Otis 
took off his coat and attacked a type 
case. Soon, however, a number of mem- 
bers of the Printers’. Fraternity were 
brought from Kansas City. They proved 
capable and faithful workers, and many 
of them are still with ‘The Times.’ 
Some of them gave up their lives in the 
tragedy in the early hours of October 
‘As is true of so many of these strikes, 
the cause of the walk-out of the union 
printers was a trifling one. If I remem- 
ber, the trouble arose over the refusal 
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of the Los Angeles Typographical Union 
Times’ to use what is 


help fill up 


to permit ‘The 
known as ‘boiler plate,’ 
its pages. To show how absurdly unjust 
this refusal was, it may be mentioned 
that the use of such material was then 
permitted in San Diego and Oakland. 

‘Apart from the sad loss of life, 
which nothing can replace, this event 
was a benefit to ‘The Times’ rather than 

loss. It has caused a great revulsion 
of feeling on the part of some who 
were beginning to drift away from the 
paper on account of divergence of politi- 
eal views. On all sides one hears the 


make ‘The 


expression: ‘This _ will 
Times’ stronger than ever.’ The act 


was not only wicked. It was foolish.” 


Dawn on the Desert. 


By Robert 


The pagan beauty of a h 
The mute allurement of h 
Suggested charms, 
And jeweled ankles in t! 
The temptress 


She bids Desire the 


carnation 


knows he 
And coyly veils the beauty 
cherished form to trace 


M«Cheyne. 


ouri’s glance, 


alf-hidden grace, 


tints thro, lace, 
ie twinkling dance: 

r treasures to enhance, 
of her face. 


In lines that vanish as desires advance. 


Nor does the desert openly invite, 


But lures with promises her 
the soft seduction of her snare! 


And QO, 
Her cru’lties hidden in th 
The golden girdle at her 
And Jupiter a jewel in he 


victims on. 


e uncertain light 
breasts the dawn, 
r hair. 
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Artistic Homes of Southern California. 


Residence of Carl Leonardt, Chester Place, 
Los Angeles. 


By Mrs. Elva Elliott Sayjord. 


(Chester Place is the most beautiful 
spot in the world in which to live 
people from everywhere, from every 


country and every clime, have said so. 
Symmetrical development to the meas- 
ure of perfection marks its confines. 
broad stretches of velvet green, dotted 
with stately palms and conifers and 
spreading evergreens, many of them 
of sentimental or historical interest, 
others brought from foreign lands, form 
the setting for the classic homes within 

its iron gates. 
2 Many stvles of architecture have been 
| developed in this choice residence park, 
from the European to the truly Calif- 
ornian—the Mission; there are 
built on lines distinetly individual in 


others 
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taste, in which the comfort of the interior 
has been the subject of as much consider- 
ation as the beauty of the lines ex- 
terior. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Leonardt 
of the most charming homes in the 
park. Their spacious house stands near 
the northern entrance, facing the west. 
Its generous outlines, its hospitable 
plazzas, indicate truly the and 
beauty that are to be found within. 

An adaption of the German Renais- 


have one 


comiort 


sance, its contour and its coloring of 
light and dark tones, form a_ striking 
contrast to the background of tropical 
greenery. Within, the entrance or 


main hall, with its furnishings of maho- 


gany and deep crimson fabries, has for 




















The Reception Room with its exquisite Louis XV Frieze 
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The Holland Grey of 


its chief feature a massive fireplace of 
deep red, hard-burned brick. Great 
lounging chairs and rich hangings add 
a further cheerful note. 

This same atmosphere of cheer per- 
vades the drawing room and _ library 
separated only by a shallow arch 
whose wide windows look out from walls 
done in old gold and deep-toned crimson, 
shading into brown. The important 
part plaved by wall and ceiling decora 
tion, in the scheme of home adornment, 
is keenly recognized by all interior 
decorators. Mr. Joseph Evans MacKay, 
who designed the walls and ceilings in 
the Leonardt home, surely agrees with 
the late William Morris, England's 
greatest decorative artist and craftsman, 
who said: “Whatever vou have in 
vour rooms, think first of vour walls, 
for they make your house and home.” 
The wall and ceiling decorations of these 
rooms certainly are their making. Over- 
laid with gold leaf, a design is stencilled 
in, in deep, autumn tones, the con- 
ventional figure being repeated in various 


he dining room is brightened with Dutch Scenes, handpainted on burlap, 
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forms from the single pattern unit 
The rooms are not crowded with super- 
fluous bric-a-braec, but filled with hand- 
some furniture and well-chosen hangings, 
suited .to practical living and comfort 

The reception room is charmingl\ 
done in the style of Louis XV, the moss 
green walls and Old Ivory fittings 
harmonizing with the delicate paste 
shades of the hand painted frieze and 
ceiling. 

With its beautifully marked wood 
work stained to resemble the soft gre\ 
still to be seen in the old houses o 
Holland, a fine baekground was secure: 
for the frieze of Dutch seenes, hand 
painted on burlap, that circles the dining 
room. The wall panels of grey ar 
finished at the top with an exquisite 
hit of stained glass, and above the glas 
doors an artistic effect is secured wit! 


horizontal panels of leaded glass, unusua 
in design and coloring. The handsom: 
chandelier of dull brass was designe 
especially for this room, as were th 
dining and serving tables and the chairs 
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The Music Room with decoration of the Empire Period 

The morning sun reaches this room 
through a lovely, old fashioned garden, 
laid out on the English-American plan, 
and there is no garden so real, so appealing 
in its Southern California summer-winter 
beauty. 

An Empire effect is striven for in 
the wall and ceiling decoration of the 
music room. A mantel of glass mosaic, 
with a Greek fret in gilt, Empire torches 
at the sides and a perfectly designed 
lvre encircled with a wreath, adds to 
the decorative scheme. In the Empire 
frieze, each medallion carries a different 
string or reed instrument, of the Old and 
the New, and quotations relating to 
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the theme are lettered at its lower edge. 


The upper floor contains a_ large 
central hall, used as a general sitting 


room, and the sleeping rooms of the 
house. The latter are done in_ soft, 
pastel shades of blue and pink and the 
wood work is enameled in white. Three 
bath rooms connect with the bed rooms. 


Interiorally, there is in this house 
something of pleasant charm through- 


out; exteriorally, there never was seen 
a view more inviting, thrilling the eve 
with its pastoral beauty—steeping the 


senses with the perfume of growing 


things. 
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Municipal Ownership in Pasadena. 


A Study of the Failure of an Ambitious Scheme. 


Herewith is an extract from the 
official stenographer’s attested transcript 
of an address by Mayor Earley of Pasadena 
delivered at the council chamber at 
Los Angeles, the night of October 13. 
The meeting was presided over by Mayor 
Alexander and attended by members of 


the Los Angeles City Administration 
andthe public. The meeting was called 
for the discussion of the Owens River 
power question’ 

“T believe, now we have had quite a 
little experience in municipal ownership 
and | presume the city oj Los Angeles 


may have the thing, especially | 
she goes into the electric lighting business. 
and j it would not be out of place and 
ij it would not be an intrusion, | would 


Sadie 


like to point out lo you some aj the snags 
that I think you will want to quard against, 
80 as not to run against them as we did. 

“Now, we voted to put in an electric 
light plant, without having a first class 


man, in order to investigate as to what 
it would cost to handle a first class—to 
install a jirst class plant. We did that 
with a little Quess, and we didn’t quess 
close to the cost. so the result was that we 
had to have a cou ple 0] hond issues. 
Nou . one of the things I think is essential 
in every city that goes into muni ipal 


light ng that they should cont ol abso- 


lutely all the light and all the power 
that is in that city ij they go into the business 
and I want to say to-day I would think 
that Pasadena would be away ahead i 


they would have quven the Edison Company 
$100,000 and not received a cent in return, 
only just to say t@ them, ‘We would like 
to do all the business of oul and 
1 think we would be money 
doing it while I am 
anything about it, but it seems to me that 
the —and oj the first things for the City oj} 
Los Angeles to do would be, ij they are 
going into it, to buy out the different 
Vayor Thoma: Karl . 


( ity,’ 
ahead hy 


and nol here to Say 


com pan 8. 





Probably never before in the history 
of American municipalities has a city 
of the size of Pasadena been confronted 
at the same time with two vital and 
perplexing municipal problems relating 
to light and water. A rapidly growing 
city of a few hundred over 30,000 people, 
as shown by the last census, and with 
an unused bonding capacity of $6,000,000, 
its people obtain their water from three 
privately owned companies. In the face 
of a shortage of water, amounting almost 
to famine in certain sections of the 
city, committees are at work trying to 
solve what is admittedly an _ urgent 
question. Consolidation of the existing 
water companies, their absorption under 
municipal management, and the adoption 
of a policy of water development was 
rejected by the voters some years ago. 
In consequence there has been no con 


siderable development of new wate! 
supplies for several years past. Cit) 
authorities and municipal committees 
alike are looking toward Los Angeles 


for a permanent supply of water, hoping 
to obtain this from the Owens Rive 
when the aqueduct now building by 
Los Angeles from that source of supply 
is completed. Already it is evident 
that Los Angeles cannot be depended 
upon as a source of permanent supply, 
because the people of that city are not 
impressed with a which 
involves the 
supply of water obtained at the cost and 
risk of the property owners of that cit) 


proposit ion 
perpet ual diversion § of 


The people of the water soaked easter 
section of the United States can scarce! 
realize the imperative nature of the wate 
problems of Southern California, and 
nowhere is the problem more pressin 
than it is in this moment 
With this water supp! 
still unanswered, Pasadena has a lighting 
settle. According to tl 
given out from time ) 
electric plant of 


Pasadena at 
question of 


problem to 
figures that are 


time, the municipal 
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The City of Pasadena and the Edison Company 
should unite ona plan to stop fighting and should 
co-operate. There has been a bitter war and the 
people have gained what they fought for--lower 
rates. There should be a commission of three (3) 
or five (5) men to operate under lease to the com- 
mission, the plants of the City and the Edison 
Company. Power should come from the water power 
system of the Edison Company, on account of its 
cheapness, but the steam plant of the City should 
be held in reserve for emergencies. The over-head 
work should not be duplicated any longer, to the 
dis-figurement of the City and danger to linemen; 
and the territory and net revenues should be ap- 
portioned between the City and the Edison Company 
with regard to present investment. The commission 
should fix rates at a fair figure. 

This struggle in Pasadena is having a ruinous 
effect on electrical development everywhere in 
the South. 

There should be no politics involved. This 
is essential. The commission should be non- 


partisan and all powerful. 
thos “Hiatt 


that city is a paying enterprise, but to lighting as well as other public utilities. 
the present time its finances have never The latest intimation that more money 
been in a satisfactory condition, and will be needed comes in the shape of the 
there are indications that another call preparation of the public mind for 
for funds upon the city treasury will «another bond issue or special tax toe 
soon be made by the managers of the provide money for making connections 
plant. with prospective consumers who have 

This municipally owned electrie plant signed for light and power. In August 
in Pasadena affords an opportunity of this year the manager applied for a 
for a careful study of the desirability loan of $15,000 from the General Fund 
extending the policy of municipal to connect 1,600 new consumers, thus 
ownership so as to inelude electric placing the average cost of connecting 
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each consumer at about $9. Now it 
so happens that on August 31, the plant 
claimed to have 2,928 consumers with 
a total investment of $438,388.50, or 
an average cost of above $149 per con- 


sumer. If the average cost of generating 
and connecting remains the same 

$149 per consumer—the total will not 
be $15,000 for connecting these 1600 
consumers but about $238,000. How- 
ever the manager of the plant will 
claim this does not follow. Practice 


shows that after a generating plant is 


installed, the cost per consumer for 
overhead work and connections is ap- 
proximately $60 per consumer. At this 


rate it will require $96,000 to connect 
the 1600 additional customers which 
the municipal plant expects, or claims 
to expect, to connect. 

The estimate of $15,000 consequently 
looks pitifully small, and will be found 
to be small when the connections are 
actually made. However this manner 
of procedure is typical of the manage 
ment of the plant. The municipal 
management, in other words, is laying 
itself open to the charge of playing with 
the public, leading the taxpayers along 
from one expenditure to another. 


It is time that Pasadena should take 


stock, and that the lessons which have 
been learned at a rather high cost to 
that city, should be absorbed in other 


cities which contemplate embarking in 


municipal ownership other than the 
ownership of the water supply. 
Pasadena has expended a total of 
over $449,000 for this lighting plant. 
Of this sum $52,000 is represented by 
a direct tax, $325,000 in bond issues 
and the remainder was taken from the 


book earnings and applied to extensions 
and pole lines which should 
properly have been set aside for interest, 
sinking fund, and depreciation. The 
plant is worth approximately $300,000. 

Although 
homes, partisanship 
virulent nature runs 
political and economic 


moneys 


entirely a city of 
of a peculiarly 
through 
movement of 


almost 


every 


Pasadena. Not long ago one of the 
oldest residents of the city said to 
the writer: “Pasadena will beat «any- 


thing that is proposed. If «a new 


water company amalgamation is project- 
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ed and municipal ownership and control 
is Offered, somebody will jump in and 
defeat it. They have lately beaten two 
proposed bond issues for new school- 
houses; if we get water from Los Angeles 
and if the ratification requires the consent 
of the voters, somebody will rise up and 


fight. Politics and partisanship have 
been the ruination of the hopes we 
entertained about the electric lighting 
plant. Politics is the curse and bane 


of the municipality. Personally | am 
in favor of consolidating with Los Angeles 
because we would then be a part of a 
city that knows its own mind. This 
will be impossible, because the news- 
papers in Pasadena will encompass the 
defeat of that plan, being actuated by 
purely selfish reasons.” 
Just at the moment the 
the municipal lighting plant rests with 


control of 


a triumvirate consisting of Mayor 
Thomas Earley, Municipal Lighting 
Plant Superintendent C. W.  Koiner 
and City Attorney J. Perry Wood. 
There is another city election next 
April. Involved in the election will 


be other issues than that of municipal 
lighting. These will probably 
bring about in a complete upset of the 
That means, if 


issues 


present administration. 
history and precedent count for any 
thing, a reversal of the city’s policy 


as to the plans and management of the 
plant. 

In general terms it may be stated that 
municipal ownership of the plant has 
proved a costly experiment in Pasadena 
not on account of any purely economi 
reason but because there has never been 
any settled policy as to plan and manage 
ment, to be followed through thick and 
thin. City administrations and plans 
change. On the other hand a privatel) 
owned public utility corporation, lay- 
its plans not only for to-day and to 
morrow, but with reference to develop 
ment five and ten years hence. Once 
decided these plans are pursued as 
steadily and relentlessly as fate. Men 
new management 
may may die, but the 
settled policy remains. City plans and 
policies are almost always at the whim 
of every new administration. This has 
certainly been true as to the Pasadena 
electric plant. Corporation policy —the 


and go, 
directors 


may come 


rise, 
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Cnief among the obstacles to the successful 
management of tne Pasadena municipal plant is the 
lack of a coherent ani settled policy. The plant 
has been pulled this way and that at the demand of 
politicians. Extensions have been made which no 
private company would have made in the pursuit of 
adefinite aim. The plant at the present time has 
no settled policy, except that directed by Mayor 
Earley and Attorney J. Perry Wood, which seems to be 
to wreak vengeance on the Edison Company. Re- 
cently in a talk with J. Perry Wood, he said to me 
in substance as nearly as Icanremember: ‘ ‘Glass, 
w2 shall exterminate the Edison Company. We will 
teach the citizens of Pasadena the meaning of Civic 
Pride, even if we have to cut the price of elec- 
tricity to one cent per kilowatt hour. and take 
the loss out of them by taxation,’’ He is an old 
acquaintance of mine, and I know him well. It is 
fortunate that he lacks the backing to carry out 
his will. Mayor Earley's position however, is 
more distressing than that of Mr. Wood. When 
the failure of political management comes, as come 
it must, shifty as the Mayor is he must stand re- 
sponsible for his inexperienced and hasty advisors. 
Mr. Wood's policy seems to be directed more by malice 
against the Edison Company that to do what is best 


for the people of Pasadena. 
, yy & , Chaat. 


modern corporation policy—is to get and improvements, the feeling that the 
all the business it can at the lowest corporation is founded on a rock; to 
possible cost; to give the best possible mark out a policy and adhere to it 


service; to pay interest on bonds and Corporation success in these days is 
current expenses with unfailing regu- won in no other fashion, but the manage 
larity; to create in the minds of the ment of the Pasadena municipal electric 
people it serves and the people from lighting plant appears to have lost sight 
Whom it must obtain funds for extensions of more than one of these principles 
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while competing with a well established 
and entrenched public service corpor- 
ation. 

Five lines of action, all opposed to 
what is considered good practice in 
managing a lighting plant, have charac- 
terized the course of the Pasadena politi- 
cal managers. 

First: There is no definite and 
manently established policy. 

Second: The plant represents an ex- 
penditure of approximately $449,000, 
whereas the people of Pasadena were 
assured when the project was started 
that the total expenditure for perma- 
nent plant would not exceed $125,000. 


Third: The original policy established 
by the administration prior to that now 
in control, was abandoned because the 
present management lost sight of the 
purpose for which the city embarked 
in the enterprise. The original plan 
was to install a good working plant and 
to extend the overhead and underground 
work only to the most productive 
sections, revenue considered. After this 
was done, the Southern California 
Edison Company which had _ hitherto 
monopolized the lighting and power field 
was to be told to reduce rates all over 
the city, or else find its system dupli- 
cated or improved upon. The theory 
of the Waterhouse administration then 
in power in Pasadena, was that the 
municipal system was to be created 
and used as a club to compel the Edison 
company to reduce its rates. Farther 
it was not proposed to go. Now, how- 
ever, all trace of the original plan 
has been lost. 

Fourth: A vital mistake made 
by the city authorities in declining to 
take advantage of the offer of the Sunset 
Telephone Company, now the Pacific 
States, to use the poles and one under- 
ground duct of that company, for the 
municipal lighting system. This right, 
by a careful computation, would have 
been worth $329,000, covering a 
period of fifty years. Failure to avail 
itself of this offer has cost Pasadena 
an outlay of nearly $200,000 for over- 
head work of its own. 

Fifth: The city finds itself in a bitter 
battle with the Edison Company, which 


per- 


was 
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has yet to be driven from any electric 
field it has once entered. 

The municipal plant of Pasadena is 
modern and is well equipped. The 
machinery is all good, although it was 
lessened in efficiency when the generators 
were changed from sixty cycle to fifty 
evele. Coming with the Earley admin- 


istration, this change involved the 
expenditure of about $5,000. Pre- 


sumably the change was made to enable 
the municipal system to connect with 
that of the Edison Company. At the 
time it was made, Mayor Earley was 
making almost daily visits to the office 
of the Edison Company in Los Angeles, 
expecting, or rather hoping, to sell 
the municipal system to that company. 
At all events -the change was a costly 
one, both from the expense of making 
it and from the lessened efficiency of 
the plant. However it is fair to say that 


at a cost of $449,000, Pasadena has a 
good electric plant, which is worth 
$300,000. To complete the connections 


alone with prospective customers, will 
cost $96,000 additional judging by the 
expense hitherto incurred in this work. 
Even then the cost of installing machin- 
ery will not be at an end. The Pasa- 
dena plant of the Edison Company 
represents an expenditure of about $500,- 
0OO, and the share charged to Pasadena 
in the generating plants of the company 
located elsewhere, is upward of $500,000 
more. Stated otherwise Pasadena has 
just about begun this enterprise, if 
the object is to compete everywhere 
with the Edison. Sooner or later the 
scheme to oust the Edison Company, 
if persisted in, may cost the city upward 
of $1,000,000, 


Just now there is talk in Pasadena of 
trying to buy power for the plant from 
the city of Los Angeles when the power 
plant to be built in conjunction with 
the Owens River conduit is completed. 
If power is purchased from this source 
the generation plant of the Pasadena 
works becomes junk; it will not be used 
although it represents an outlay of 
nearly half of all the money that has 
been spent on this enterprise. Electrica! 
energy will not cost Pasadena the price 
that Los Angeles will charge, but tha‘ 
price plus interest and sinking fund on 
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The original plan was to construct a compact 
plant, with facilities for giving service to the 


oest revenue producing section of Pasadena. 


With 


this done the city could have compelled its ccm— 
petitor to reduce rates all over the city, by the 


mere threat to extend to every quarter. 


We would 


have completed the plant to this extent with a 


total expenditure of $225,000. 


We could have 


reached the best customers, both private and in 


commercial work, for this amount. 


Then the com— 


peting public service company would have been 


at the mercy of the municipality. 


But no; it was 


of more importance for the politicians to fight a 
battle to the finish---which is not by any means in 
sight--- than it was to use the municipal plant as 
a club over the shoulders of the competing plant. 

The duplicating of equipment all over the 
city was an unnecessary waste of money as the 
people must ultimately pay the bill. 


the bonds. There is no certainty that 
Los Angeles will allow this energy to 
be sold. From experience with the 
Water question it is more than likely 
that Los Angeles will insist on having 
its own for its own use. 

The history of this enterprise is inter- 
esting as it brings to the surface many 
of the points developed from time to 
time showing where vital mistakes were 
made. The plant may be said to be 
the conception of former Mayor Water- 
house, and it was brought into existence 
by Mr. Charles C. Glass, one of the 
really able electrical engineers of Southern 
California. He is now in Escondido 
where he has established and controls 


Alans Ke, Gla 


one of the most compact electrical 
plants in this section of the state. Early 
in 1906 Mayor Waterhouse when in 
Chicago, went quietly to the offices of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, 
and without revealing the identity of 
the city, asked what it would cost to 
install a plant for a city the size of 
Pasadena. He was told that $125,000 
would be sufficient—and perhaps it 
would be in a closely built industrial 
city, free from political control. The 
peculiar conditions which prevail in 
Pasadena, not only as regards polities 
and politicians, but as to the character 
of the population and the wide expanse 
of territory to be served, were not known 
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to the Westinghouse people when they 
made this estimate. There were many 
conferences behind closed doors when 
Mayor Waterhouse returned, the up- 
shot of which was that Mayor Water- 
house made this statement to the city 
council: 

“From the figures in my _ possession 
from the Westinghouse people in Chicago, 
and reliable engineers who have person- 
ally investigated the situation, I feel 
certain that the $125,000 called for will 
install and equip a 1,000 horse power 
lighting plant and distributing system 
that will be ample for the needs of Pasa- 
dena.” 

Every member of the council favored 
the expenditure of this much money. 
Bonds were voted, and after some liti- 
vation, were sold. Mr. Glass who was 
then in Prescott, Arizona, where he had 
superintended the expenditure of $700,- 
000 for a plant for a private company, 
was brought to Pasadena and _ placed 
in charge. Right here it is pertinent to 
say that Mr. Glass never committed 
himself to the statement or theory that 
$125,000 would be sufficient. Other 
engineers did. Mr. Glass contented him- 
self with the assertion that a safe charge 
for electricity would be 8 cents per 
kilowatt hour for residences and 5 cents 
for business. Experience in Pasadena 
has demonstrated that at this rate the 
plant would have made money and the 
city would have obtained electricity 
for its street lighting free of charge. 

Mayor Waterhouse and his advisers 
soon learned that $125,000 was inade- 
quate. At the instance of Mr. J. Perry 
Wood, then as now city attorney of 
Pasadena, another financial expedient 
was devised. The bonds were sold in 
July, 1906 and in August the city 
assessment was raised 15 cents. This 
added $52,700 to the funds for the plant. 
There were the usual delays about getting 
wire and supplies from Chicago. 

Just as the project was well under 
way, there was a disturbing factor in 
the shape of a city election. 

The candidates for Mayor were the 
incumbent, Waterhouse, and Thomas 
Marley. The struggle was bitter. Mr. 
Karley was elected. 

The new administration apparently 
started on the theory that everything 
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the Waterhouse administration had done 
was wrong. There was to be a new dea 
all around, and there was a new deal 

The eventual end of this policy wa 
that the city was launched into a struggk 
with a company capitalized at S10.000, 
000 and of practically limitless resources 
Where the \\ aterhouse plan Was to coerce 
the Edison Company into a reduction 
of rates, the Earley program soon be 
came simplified into a death struggk 
with the company. 

But, first, Mayor Earley tried to sel 
the plant to the Edison Company 
The authority for this statement i 
the Los Angeles ‘‘Times’”’ of August 3 
1910. Mr. R. H. Ballard of the Edison 
company is quoted as saying: “ Wher 
Mayor Earley first became Mayor, ly 
came over to our office nearly ever 
day for two weeks working on a_ pro 
position whereby we were to take 
over the city plant.” Mayor Earle, 
at that time, seemed to think that in 
asmuch as the Waterhouse adminis 
tration had brought the electrical plant 
to the city, the first thing to be done was 
to dispose of it. 

About that time many of the stock 
holders of the Edison Company who 
live in Pasadena attempted to bring 
about an end of the warfare. The, 
proposed that the city and the compan) 
agree, Pasadena to have the san 
rates for light and power as prevail in 
Los Angeles whatever these might be: 
that the plant should be taken ove 
by the Edison company at a stipulated 
price; the streets and municipal buildings 
to be lighted for less than the amount 
charged against the city by the municipal! 
lighting department. This was pronounc- 
ed by J. Perry Wood a “direct affront 
to the city’ and not long afterward 
Mr. Wood, who has been a leader in the 
contest made the statement: “TI’ll show 
them what we mean by civic pride. 
We will make it (the rate) one cent, 
and we will put the Edison out of busi- 
ness.”’ 

When Mayor Earley’s negotiations 
with the Edison Company fell through, 
the Perry Wood spirit was adopted as 
the policy of the Earley administration. 

tight there the principal object for 
which the municipal plant was established 
was abandoned; the plant became the 
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A most vital error was the refusal of the 
present city administration to accept the terms of 
the Pacific States Telephone Company to use the 


poles and one underground duct, 


municipal system. 


in extending the 


This represented a value of 
$329,000 in a period of fifty years. 


The proffer 


was rejected because the Earley administration 
thought it could collect a tax of $2.00 per annum 


on the poles of the company. 


Pasadena has not col- 


lected a cent of this pole tax, nor has it conm- 
pelled the company to get a franchise. 


instrument of the administration for 
punishing the Edison company. 
Almost immediately the Earley ad- 
ministration rejected the proposition of 
Mr. Glass to force a reduction of rates 
by completing the service through the 
most productive district of the city. 
Instead, overhead work not in harmony 
with the original plan was done to please 
various and sundry persons. Mr. Glass 
wanted to complete a loop through -the 
best district, but it was not done. At 
that time, May 1907 the expenditures 
and obligations of the plant were $170,- 
572.10 und there was a balance avail- 
able of }$6,427. An additional $23,072 


thei LK, Geer 


would have completed the Glass} loop, 
and placed the city in exactly the posi- 
tion desired by the Waterhouse adminis- 
tration. The city authorities could 
then have said to the Edison Company: 
“Come to our terms, or we will take 
the best business in Pasadena.” The 
chance was lost. 

The next step of the Earley adminis- 
tration was to depose Mr. Glass from 
the management. The charges against 
Glass, in effect, amount to incompetency. 
Yet it so happens that every figure and 
statement that Mr. Glass gave out in 
the early days of the enterprise have been 
substantiated by experience,” and“ Mr. 
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Glass has a reputation in Arizona and 
in California as an electrical engineer 
that cannot be dissipated by the state- 
ment of politicians. Mr. Glass himself 
holds that his judgment has been vindi- 
eated. “I believe that every cent ex- 
pended above about $200,000 has been 
uselessly spent,’ he says. ‘ Pasadena 
wanted low electric rates and that loop 
would have forced the issue. The last 
two bond issues of $50,000 and $150,000 
were not necessary. Even if the city 
had been compelled to go farther than 
the construction of that loop in order 
to force low rates, the issues were not 
necessary. There was still available the 
proffer of the Sunset Telephone Company, 
giving the city the right to use its poles.”’ 
Still another mistake of the management, 
under the Earley administration, was 
the delay of nine months in completing 
the commercial plant and making it a 
revenue producer. 

The episode of the attempted deal 
with the Sunset .Telephone Company 
is typical as showing how inexperienced 
city officials are frequently worsted in 
transactions with public service corpor- 
ations. 

Pasadena enacted an ordinance charg- 
ing a tax of $2 per annum on poles within 
the city limits. There was—and is—a law 
requiring the Sunset Company to pur- 
chase a franchise to do business within 
the city limits. 

The Sunset Company offered to give 
Pasadena the free use of the telephone 
poles for fifty years, and the use of one 
underground duct, in return for exemp- 
tion from the pole tax, and from further 
demands that the company buy a fran- 
chise to do business. It was shown by 
figures that were not questioned that 
the right which the Sunset Company 
offered would be worth in the course of 
fifty years $329,000. Meetings were 
held, at one of which Mr. Alfred Sutro, 
the attorney for the Sunset Company, 
told the people of Pasadena that there 
was grave doubt whether the tax on poles 
could ever be collected; neither did he 
believe that the company could be 
compelled to buy a franchise. The 
mayor and the council rejected that 
proposition of the Sunset Company. 
There was some spectacular corporation 
baiting, and then the matter went to 
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the* courts. There it remains. Pasa- 
dena has not collected the pole tax. 
and neither has the Sunset Compan, 


been compelled to secure a franchise 
The salary of J. Perry Wood was increased 
so that he could more effectually com- 
bat the Company, but to date this has 
been the only tangible result of the 
Sunset contest. 

This estimate of the value of the poles 
and duct to the city is made on the basis 
of an equipment of 3,000 poles, the cost 
of installing and maintaining which 
for fifty years is placed at $93 per pole, 
paying five per cent interest on borrowed 
money. The value of the underground 
duct was placed at $50,000 original cost 
and interest considered. 

Since rejecting that proposal of the 
Sunset Company, Pasadena has sold 
two bond issues, aggregating $200,000, 
and most of the money has gone into 
overhead work. There were some bright 
politicians and _ corporation _ baiters 
directing affairs in Pasadena when that 
proposition was declined. 

Of course there has to be a scapegoat 
for men who think that they need one. 
In the case of this Pasadena plant, the 
Earley administration would make Mr. 
Glass occupy this unenviable position. 
Having refused to complete the essential 
portion of the plant in accordance with 
the plans of Mr. Glass, everything is laid 
at his door. He is responsible to hear 
them tell it, for every failure. When 
Mr. Glass left his position in January 
1908 he sent a torrid letter to the mayor 
and city council, defining his position. 
Since then more than two years have 
elapsed. Every statement and asser- 
tion then made by Mr. Glass has been 
sustained. His figures and _ estimates 
have been closely substantiated by 
practice. And at the present time Mr. 
Glass has friends who would make him 
an issue at the coming campaign. He 
himself wishes to stay out of the 
Pasadena political pool. 

Before the next Pasadena city election 
comes around, the city administration 
will have to make a much better showing 
of its wardship of the plant, if it is to 
continue in power. 

According to the annual report of 
the financial condition of the plant, it 
has made money, and vet it is no secre! 
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There was a settled plan of acticn early in 
the history of the municipal plant when Mr. Water- 
house was mayor, but a city election retired him 


from office. 


Soon thereafter Mayor Earley and 


City Attorney J. Perry Wood appeared to act 
on the theory that everything that the Waterhouse 


Administration had done, 


was wrong. 


I believe 


that practically all of the expenditure of 
$200,000 by the Earley administraticn in permanent 
plant---the money realized from the last two 


bond sales was unnecessary. 


What Pasadena people 


desired was the reduction of rates. This could 
have been accomplished without the expenditure of 


this money. 


in Pasadena that its finances have been 
replenished from time to time by the 
well-worn expedient of shifting municipal 
funds. Municipal high financiers call 
this “borrowing” from one fund for the 
benefit of another. In spite of the paper 
profits shown, the funds of the municipal 
plant are almost invariably at a low ebb. 
Unless there is a speedy improvement in 
the management, the Earley adminis- 
tration will be called upon to defend 
more than one of its policies. 

It must explain why the original pro- 
position of coercing the Edison Company 
into reducing its rates, was abandoned. 

It must explain why the machinery 
has cost more than would have been 
charged a private corporation. 

It must explain what was gained 
by declining the proposal of the Sunset 
Telephone Company; why it was “good 
business” to refuse to use poles and duct 
worth $329,000 and to spend $200,000 
or overhead work instead. 





It must explain why the commercial 
lighting plant was not used for several 
months and one of the best revenue 
producers thus neglected. 

It must explain why it was necessary 
to deface the landseape with a new set 
of poles. 

It must explain a peculiar system of 
book-keeping by which every possible 
charge is made to the “construction 
account,”’ including part of the salaries 
paid; and why the ‘“maintenance’”’ 
account is kept whittled down to the 
lowest possible notch. This system of 
accounting is resorted to so that the 
people of Pasadena may think a large 
amount of money, relatively, is going 
into permanent work, and likewise that 
the apparent cost of producing and 
marketing electricity may be stated at 
a low figure. In consequence it will 
be found, when the plant is completed, 
if it ever is, that there is a good deal of 
wind in its value, on account of this 
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mode of making charges to “ construc- 
tion” and to “‘maintenance.”’ 

It must explain the difference of book 
value and actual value of the plant. 
It has cost about $449,000 and it is 
worth about $300,000. The difference 
is what would be called “‘ water’ were a 
private company operating the plant. 

It must explain why there was such 
a burning anxiety to sell out to the 
Edison Company. 

It must explain why overhead work 
has been carried to isolated districts, 
apparently for the benefit of favored 
individuals. 

It must explain why Pasadena has no 
settled policy as to the conduct of the 
plant; why such a policy has not been 
outlined and accepted, the consent of 
the people gained, and an understanding, 
express or implied that this policy 
shall not be interfered with by every 
change in the political complexion of 
the city. 

It is a stock argument of municipal ow- 
nership advocates to point to the manage- 
ment of the Los Angeles City Water De- 
partment as a shining example of what 
municipal ownership can accomplish. 
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The principal reason for the success of 
the water department of Los Angeles 
is that the city has never deviated one 
handbreadth from the original policy 
adopted when the City Water Company 
was removed from the Los Angeles 
field by purchase. Never since the 
water department became a part of the 
city’s possessions, has there heen a 
suspicion of politics in its affairs. There 
have been several city administrations 
in the interim—some good, some not so 
good, and some bad—but no matter 
who has been in contro), the affairs of 
the Los Angeles water department have 
been in the hands of experts, the depart- 
ment has gone about its business in a 
business like way, has provided for the 
enormously increasing demand for water 
and has made money for the munici- 
pality. Whether an electrical plant could 
be operated as well by a municipality 
is altogether another problem, because 
the production and transmission of 
electricity have not been standardized. 

But it seems beyond the power of the 
citv of Pasadena to divorce business 
and politics and give the municipal 
ownership idea a fair chance. 


SETH HARTLEY, 
PRESPErT. 


CHAS, C. GLASS, 
MANAGER 
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Every prediction and estimate wnicn 1 made 
during the time that I was in charge of the plant, 


has been verified, 


as to the cost of producing 


current and as to a fair charge to consumers. 
These estimates and predictions were not guess 
work but were founded on actual experience gaired 


in other electrical enterprises. 


Yet because I 


did not desire to depart from the original plan, I 


was sacrificed. 
in every instance. 


Time has proved that I was right 
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MARJORIE RAMBEAU, Leading Lady at the Burbank 





Among theatrical men it has at last the San Francisco fire in 1906 the two 
been recognized that Los Angeles is_ cities were about even in the matter of 
what they call the “best show town’ drawing crowds to the various theatrical 
west of Chicago. Up to the time of attractions, those sent from the east as 
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well as the productions of local com- 


panies. But the San Francisco fire 
scattered the theaters of that city, 
and there is no center to which theater 
patrons go, content to attend any house 
if the one selected for an evening’s 
amusement happens to have sold out 
every seat. Los Angeles theater owners 
and managers the additional 
advantage of having a large transient 
clientele both winter and summer. In 
the winter they get a fair share of 
business from the tens of thousands of 


possess 
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at the Grand 


eastern visitors who have come to Calif- 
ornia to escape the eastern weather; 
in the summer they draw heavily from 
the other thousands who come to South- 
ern California to escape the hot weather 
that prevails in Arizona, New Mexico 
and northern Mexico. 

December will afford all theater goers 
who will be in Los Angeles during the 
month, a wide range for selection. The 
Mason Opera House which plays the 
attractions, of the Klaw & Erlanger 
syndicate will have two weeks of first 
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RUSSIAN DANCERS, at the Orpheum 


attractions. Blanche Walsh and 
her company on the 12th with “The 
Other Woman,” and Lillian Russell will 
be in Los Angeles Christmas week with 
“In Search of a Sinner.’’ Miss Russell, 
who is a grandmother, is described as 


class 


being more svelte and charming than 
She seems to have been the only 
discoverer of Ponce de Leon’s fountain 
of which the theatrical world has any 
record. 

The Shuberts, who book for the Majes- 


ever. 
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tic theater, are having a fine run of busi- 
ness for their first real season in Southern 
California. On the 5th., “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch” opens at that 
house, and the attractions for the suc- 
ceeding weeks are: week of the 12th., 
De Wolf Hopper and Louise Dresser in 
‘‘A Matinee Idol; week of the 19th, 
“The Kissing Girl;’ Christmas week, 
Mary Mannering in “A Man’s World.” 

The Burbank theater stock company 
opens the month with ‘An American 
Widow,” and later attractions will be 
found announced in the daily newspapers 
throughout the month. This company 
has been playing at the same theater 
for many years, and it one of the theatri- 
eal institutions of Southern California. 

At the Orpheum vaudeville will rule 
the boards the same as it has for years. 
The December numbers at the Orpheum 
are always above the average and among 
the attractions for the month are: 
The Imperial Russian dancers, who are 
arinounced to have been selected by the 
Czar to represent Russia in the United 
States; Mlle. Camille Ober, the noted 
French comedienne; George Beban and 


his company in “The Sign of the Rose” 


to be the greatest 
playlet in vaudeville. William Farnum 
who has been with the “Ben Hur” 
companies for several years is in vaude- 
ville this year with “The Mallet’s Master- 


which is declared 


piece’”’ and this is among other good 
numbers that the Orpheum will have this 
month. 

The other vaudeville house, the Los 
Angeles theater, will continue to present 
six or seven and at times eight number: 
three times each day, this house playing 
the attractions of the Sullivan & Con 
side concern. 

At the Auditorium Manager Behyme: 
began the month with the record of a 
wonderfully successful November to 
equal. The Auditorium has just ended 
a four weeks’ season with the Bevani 
Opera company and following them came 
the Russian dancers, Anna Pavlows 
and Mikail Mordkin who packed the 
house. The December bookings, done 
through the Shuberts are exceptionall, 
good. 

The Belasco company, headed by 
Lewis 8. Stone, will continue its success 
ful stock productions. It is impossible 
to give the repertoire for a month in 
advance, but the productions of this 
company are standard. 

Musical comedy holds sway at the 
Grand, and at popular prices. The 
repertoire for December is as follows 
week of the 4th., “Nearly a Hero; 
week of the 11th., “‘The Earl and the 
Girl;’’ week of the 18th., “‘The Man fron 
China;”’ Christmas week “The Tov 
maker.”’ 
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Around ‘the Trolley Trail. 


By Del 


Nowhere in the world has the enter- 
tainment feature of interurban electric 
lines been looked after more carefully 
than it has in Southern California, where 
the Pacific Electric and the Los Angeles 
Pacific thread the country around Los 
Angeles like the maze of a_ spider’s 
web. 

At the end of every line is some special 
attraction from the tavern at Alpine 
on the end of the mountain division 
to the boating and fishing offered by 
the Coast resorts. 

Southward the steel shreads of the 
Pacific Electric reach the harbor of San 
Pedro with its crowded shipping, and 
its varied pleasure craft, and, from the 
black rocks of Point Fermin, where the 
lighthouse throws its half minute flashes 
across the channel, they skirt the ocean 
shore through Long Beach, with its 
homes and pleasure piers along forty 
miles of breakered coast to the quiet 
waters of Balboa. 

To the north and east, other lines 
sweep through orange and lemon groves 
past hedges of pomegranates, through 
the shade of oaks and magnolias, edge 
into the deep, cool canyons of the Sierra 
Madres, and boldly storm the granit 
slopes of Echo Mountain and Mount 
Lowe. 

In all there is a total of more than 
600 miles of track thrown into a radius 
of forty miles from the big Pacific 
Electric station in Los Angeles, and, 
at twenty places, the engineers, with 
their picturesque gangs of Mexican 
Cholos,”’ are busy with extensions that 
will open to a still greater extent that 
country which has become the Mecca 
of the whole United States. 

In the past ten years a single narrow 
gauge line from Los Angeles to Pasadena, 
equipped with antiquated, low power 
ears has been built up until it has be- 
come a system that covers every section 
of the country, and has opened up to 
the home builder and the tourist the 
most ‘attractive locality in the world; 
has brought sleepy Southern California 


Reynolds. 











Foot of the Incline, Mt. Lowe 


towns into a realization’of their impor- 
tance and has made of Los Angeles, 
through the linking of the outlying 
districts to the city, the most wonderful 
of the country’s new metropolises. 
Through the rapid transit afforded, 
it has become possible for hordes of 
Eastern people, who have come to the 
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Bird’s Eye View from Mi. 


coast to escape the rigor of the Eastern 
climate, to build their homes in the out- 


lying districts of cheap lands, and, at 
the same time, to carry on business 
in the city; it has carried the city’s 
business to these same outlying districts 
and has given to the tourist the most 
beautiful scenic pleasure trip in the world. 

The Pacific Electric is admittedly the 
best equipped and managed line in the 
eountry.. Out from the big ten-story 
building, which was erected simply to 
act as a station and office building for 
the road, an average of a train a minute, 
some of them composed of three and even 
four cars each, whirls away over the four- 
tracked private right of way at the rate 
of fifty, and even sixty, miles an hour. 
North and south from the city this four- 
track system extends, forming main 
arteries for entrance and exit, while 
at junction points double-tracked lines, 
still on private right of way, carry the 
trains to every point of the compass. 

Southward the road runs on an air 
line toward Long Beach, and, as the 
huge four motored cars run down the 
slight grade from Los Angeles to the 
coast, the limit in electric railway 
speed is reached. To the right and left 


Lowe 


ground. Here is the old 
Dominguez ranch, with a part of the 
old adobes of early Spanish settlers 
tumbling to ruins, while a more modern 
home stands open to the guest in the 
same manner as of old, when California 
hospitality was a name to conjure with 
Those old adobes, with their battered 
walls and caved-in roofs, mark historic 
ground. In the days of Fremont and 
of Don Pio Pico they were army head- 
quarters; their walls heard treaties and 
concessions discussed which resulted in 
the annexation of California to the 
Union, and even before that they with- 
stood the troublous times of the Spanish 
Mexican transition. 

Here too, history of a later day was 
made when, not so long ago, a little 
French mechanician leaped into world 
prominence in the first of the great 
aviation tournaments, by setting marks 
that were the wonder of the world, and 
shewed te doubting nations the true 
value of the new machines when handled 
by such a master as Louis Paulhan. 

There is a grinding of brakes, a slacken 
ing of speed, and the appearance of wide 
paved streets, bordered with shade trees 
and well kept lawns; Long Beach has 


lies historic 
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\lpine Tavern, Mt, Lowe 


been reached, for, in the few minutes 


past, we have covered twenty miles as 
the crow flies and have arrived at the 
principal beach resort of the south coast. 
Down through the town the car passes 
modern office buildings and prosperous 
business houses, full of the life that goes 


with the up-to-date and thoroughly 
modern American city of fifty thousand. 
There comes a sharp turn and we run 
out along the bluff of the ocean front. 
South lies the Pacific; east and west 
stretches three unbroken lines of surf 
with the blue sea on one side and a wide, 
white, gently sloping beach on the other. 
Far to the west are the San Pedro hills 
and Point Fermin, with the tall masts 
of the San Pedro shipping in the middle 
distance; to the east the long lines of 
surf, sand and sea stretch away to the 
horizon and along the cliff above runs 
the steel rails of the railway. 
Grouped along the immediate coast 
are the attractions for which Long 
Beach is famous. Out to sea from the 
Pacifie Electric station stretches the 
huge double-decked pleasure pier with 
its auditorium and pavilion above the 
water, where the surf beats time with the 
whirling feet of the dancers in accom- 


paniment to a famous concert band. 
On the sand, to the right of the pier. 
lies the Pleasure Pike, where the childrer: 
well as little, find all amuse- 
ments that Fred Thompson ever dreamed 
of, from the merry-go-round of other 
days to the latest thing in double whirl 
and scenic railway. Here is the big 
plunge for warm sea-bathing, with the 
great tanks kept constantly at even 
temperature, and continually fresh from 
the water pouring in through the intake 
pipes that run out to sea. 

Beyond lies the $1,000,000 Virginia 
Hotel, with its wide porches, its sun 
pavilion and its bright dining rooms; 
but after all, the main attraction lies 
in the stretches of dazzling white sand, 
in the triple line of huge breakers that 
roll in continuously and yet never twice 
in the same fashion, and in the quiet 
water of the blue sea, with its gleaming 
sails of the pleasure yachts in the offing, 
and the passing smudge of some distant 
steamer. It is this that has made 
the wonderful growth, which Long 
Beach has experienced in the past ten 
years, possible, that causes staid business 
men to make their homes here and run 
back and forth daily to Los Angeles; 


big as 
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and the advent of these same business 
men has, and still is, building up Long 
Beach itself, until at the present time, 
it is, outside of Los Angeles, the principal 
business point on the coast between 
San Francisco and San Diego. 

When all is said and done, it is to 
the north of Los Angeles that the Pacific 
Electric has caused the greatest develop- 
ment. It is here that the majority of 
the new homes have sprung up; that the 
winter palaces of the Eastern millionaires 
dot the landscape; that Pasadena crowns 
the valley with her wide streets and 
shaded lawns, and, during the winter 
months, shelters, in the corridors of 
her great hotels, the fashion of a conti- 
nent. Here, tucked away on the edge 
of the Arroyo Seco, lies the picturesque 
Cawston Ostrich Farm where My Lady’s 
plumes are hatched, grown, plucked, 
cured and turned out as a finished pre- 
duct. 

Come past the Raymond Hotel, set 
like a sentinel on the top of a flower- 
crowned hill, past grassy terraces capped 
by residences famous for their beauty, 
under the arches of Hotel Green, known 
for the gaiety of its winter colony. 
The car runs through Pasadena with 
its busy, widawake business houses. 
There is a turn to the right and we pass 
the Hotel Maryland, with its famed 
‘pergola walks, its ivy clad, white walls, 
its summer gardens and wide verandas. 
No stop, and now Pasadena lies behind 
us, glimpsed only through the flying 
windows, and, because of those glimpses 
clamoring for exploration. There is no 
time to see the famous sunken gardens 
on which Aldolphus Busch has expended 
his millions and his energy in a successful 
effort to surprise the world, and trans- 
plant to Southern California the best 
of Italy. 

The car climbs the long slope to the 
foot of Echo Mountain, where the lower 
end of the incline rests above the water- 
.falls of Rubio Canyon, winds into the 
mouth of the canyon and comes to a 
stop on a great platform that spans a 
gorge; down from the cliffs above glides 
another car on a massive cable that is 
to carry us up the great Echo Mountain 
incline to the top of the first mountain 
range. 

There is a tremor as the car starts 
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but we seem to be standing still. Below, 
the trees, the pavilion and the waiting 
car seem to drop away from us; to the 
south the wide valley of the San Gabriel! 
rises from behind the canyon wall and 
spreads out before us. Then the bottom 
of the canyon slips behind the hill, and, 
in front the rugged mountains rear 
before us tier on tier. The world about 
us seems to be moving—to be changing 
form and shape, enlarging and contracting 
becoming more and more weird and 
beautiful—we alone are standing still. 
Again a tremor—we have reached the 
upper landing stage. 

Below us the whole southland is spread 
out—hills, valleys, canyons, towns, cities, 
and orange groves. In the distance is 
the Pacific, with the hazy outline of 
Catalina Island lying low on its southern 
horizon. Over the valley that lies at 
our feet, fleecy clouds, carried by the 
sea breeze, roll in like surf across the 
orange groves, and like the surf, show 
white in the California sun. It is an 
empire that lies spread out below, 
and through it weaves the electric lines, 
continuously reaching out to the out- 
lying districts, and binding them to- 
gether into what is destined to become 
a great city that will stretch from the 
Sierra Madres to the sea. 

Then, in the little mountain trolley 
ears, we begin our climb again. Around 
the great circular bridge, spanning 
chasms, edging along a precipice while 
the road bed clings to the cliff on ledges 
blasted from the living rock, as we 
twist in the ascent of Mount Lowe. 
We have left behind the observatory 
where Edgar L. Larkin turned his great 
telescope over to the public during the 
days of the comet, and contented him- 
self with teaching, while other astrono- 
mers grubbed for knowledge on their 
own account; we have left behind the 
barren mountain sides, and a pine appears 
clinging to the cliff, its topmost branches 
reaching almost to the car steps, its 
roots fast in a crevice a hundred feet 
below. Other pines appear, and we are 
buried in a mountain forest that is snow- 
bound in winter, and which even in 
the summer months, keeps in itself 4 
whiff of the winter snows. We thunder 
across a bridge, strike a sharp curve, 
and the brakes are set. Alpine Tavern! 
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Circular Bridge, Mt. Lowe Railway 


The Tavern is a long, low rustic build- 
ing of the Swiss chalet style, perched 
here in the pines a mile above the valley; 
within is a cosy dining room, and in the 
lobby is the great stone fireplace famous 
from Maine to Alaska, and from the 
sun courts of New Orleans to the walls 
of Montreal. 

And then, just above the Tavern is 
Inspiration Point. From here even a 
better view of the valley can be obtained 
than from Echo Mountain. Down in 
the lower end of the San Gabriel valley, 
below the great hill which is capped by 
the Raymond Hotel, the yellow walls 
of San Gabriel Mission can be seen in 
its grove of figs and orange groves, 
while running to the very Mission walls, 
through the little town of Alhambra, 
one can pick out the winding trail of 
the Pacifie Electric. 

Just to the north, at the end of the 
four-track system that sweeps out from 


Los Angeles in great curves, lies the 
junction of Oneonta, with South Pasa- 
dena on the north and west, while south 
of the line that runs eastward to Mon- 
rovia and Arcadia, Alhambra bridges 
the distance between Oneonta and the 
San Gabriel Mission. 

Away to the west, beyond the Arroyo 
Seco and the hills that border Los Angeles 
to the north, lies Edendale, a suburban 
settlement of homes, and low behind 
the hills of the San Fernando is Tropico, 
its strawberry beds rich ripe even until 
Christmas. There, too, are the eucalyp- 
tus groves and the heavy orchards that 
mark Glendale, where Casa Verdugo, 
a little Spanish hostelry, famed for its 
Castilian dinners, is a point of interest 
that must not be forgotten. 


Kast from Pasadena, and seemingly 
close along the base of the mountains, 
other lines swing through the orange 
groves and vineyards to Arcadia, where 
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“Lucky” Baldwin, the turf king, spent 
his last days amid the splendor of a 
vast estate; beyond, across the white 
sands of the San Gabriel, is Monrovia 

one of the “‘boom”’ towns of the early 
eighties that has stood the test of time 
and has grown into a thriving little 
city. And there, where the haze of 
the valley melts into the dull grey of 
the foothills, are the two towns of 
Glendora and Azusa, rich in fruit and 
flowers, and glorying in the knowledge 
that they are called the Twin Cities of 
the Afternoon. 

In the middle distance, still 
to the rugged base of the mountains, 
lies Sierra Madre, at the foot of the 
trail which winds gently up the slopes 
of Mount Wilson which stands a sentinel 
peak over the whole valley. Here on 
the top, the Carnegie Observatory, a 
mile above the sea, attracts the savants 
of the world, who come to wonder at 
the completeness of the equipment 
which the Ironmaster has lavished* upon 
this outpost of the scientific world; 
and not only do the astronomers of many 
lands bend their steps toward this sum- 


closer 


mit, but, winter and summer, the trail 
is peopled with those of us to whom the 


mountain fastnesses call with their 
ceaseless charm, and who, having heard, 
give heed. 

Below, the whole valley is rich with 
vineyards and orchards, with oranges 
and lemons, and heavy with the scent 
of the magnolia and the rose. Life 
is easy, and wealth comes with the 
California sun in the vineyards. The 
value of the land grows great; from day 
to day the engineers along the Trolley 
Trail extend their lines; from day to 
day new homes spring up, and the 
great city of the future is a-building. 

As we watch, the shadows fall, the 
gold of the valley changes to lavender, 
the lavender to purple, and at last the 
purple to velvet black. Across the void 
a myriad lights spring up, marking cities 
and towns, and laying out the valley 
of the San Gabriel into checkerboards 
of light—and then, for the first time, 
the great valley seems peopled, while 
back and forth across the horizon flash 
the searchlights of the cars along the 
Trolley Trail. 

* 
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Come with me again. This time our 
way lies along the southern route until, 
branching from the Long Beach line 
which we have already known, we whirl 
into the southwest toward the great 
hill at Point Fermin. That, however, 
is not our objective point, although a 
branch of the Trolley Trail can take 
us there where the light house on the 
cliff guards the entrance of Los Angeles 
harbor. We are bound for San Pedro 
—the new harbor of the south, which 
the millions of the government are being 
expended to build. Across the long, 
low trestle in the inner harbor the ear 
runs without a stop, passing the shipping 
that has slipped in from the Paeifie, 
freighted with lumber from the north, 
with sugar from Hawaii, with steel 
from around the Horn and with the 
riches of the Orient. We pass the great 
lines of the coastwise trade that carry 
Southern California oranges and lemons 
to the northern ports, and in the channel 
glimpse a stuttering tug laboring against 
the current in the handling of an oil 
tanker from Port Harford. 

We pass along lines of Pacific Electric 
freight cars drawn up along the docks 
loading ore for the Los-Angeles market, 
and other cars rock laden for the work 
that goes on ceaselessly on the break- 
water— the breakwater that is changing 
the harbor from a dirty mud-flatted inlet 
into a harbor capable of handling the 
shipping of the seas. 

Out from the cars on the landing stage 
and we find the Cabrillo is waiting for 
the cross channel trip to Catalina Island, 
thirty miles away—that island that 
from Inspiration Point and Echo Moun- 
tain we saw as a low haze on the southern 
horizon. Avalon, the City of Forgetful- 
ness, lies in a little crescent bay in the 
lee of the mountain peaks that, breaking 
through the broad Pacific, rise ruggedly 
from the water’s edge to form the island. 
Protected by these mountains, Avalon 
has that rarity, a dry marine climate, 
and in the protection of the land, the 
kelp has grown to such an extent that 
fishing in these waters is world famous. 
When the tuna flag is flying, a launch 
is at a fabulous premium, and even 
during the off seasons the sport of rod 
and reel is anything but dull, for yellow 
tail and barracuda, sea bass and albi- 
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Casa Verdugo 


core offer battle for the asking, while 
on shore a famous concert band furnishes 
the music both for the open air Greek 
theater and for the dances in the great 
pavilion. 

No, there is nothing to be desired 
in the way of entertainment at Catalina, 
from the glass bottomed boats that ply 
among the kelp of the marine gardens 
to the golf course in the hills, and for 
those inclined to camp life, there is the 
Canvas City, and for the diletante there 
remains the Metropole. 

Back again in San Pedro from our 
Catalina trip, we take the car for the 
run around the harbor and for the spin 
along the ocean front again to Long 
Beach and through Naples, Huntington 
Beach and Newport to Balboa, forty 
miles away. Mile after mile the way 
lies along the bluffs that overhang the 
sea, past cottages that line the beach 


for the whole distance, marking the 
great beach resorts that some day will 
be built up. 

Beyond Naples, comes the great mar- 
shes of the gun clubs, where in the fall 
solsa Chico members pop away merrily 
to the huge disgust, if not the permanent 
damage, of the waterfowl, and then 
with the shooting boxes left behind, 
we reach Huntington Beach, with its 
summer homes, its children and _ its 
quiet, only to leave it for the landlocked 
harbor of Newport, where some day 
another great harbor, second only to 
that of San Pedro, is to be built. 

And at last—it may be just about 
sunset—we reach Balboa, the last outpost 
of the Trolley Trail, forty miles from 
Los Angeles. Again we find the quiet 
waters of a landlocked harbor, again 
there is the attraction of still water boat- 
ing and bathing, and here it is we pause 
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awhile to witness another sunset, equaled 
only by that on Inspiration Point, 
when we saw the night creep over the 
valley of the San Gabriel. 

The tide is low, the beach deserted, 
the sun sweeps down in its great are, 
gilds the water a moment with the last 
flash of gold and burnished copper, 
the gold changes to silver and from 
silver to steel, from steel through grey 
to black, and out of the blackness, the 
phosphorescent water curls and breaks 
on the beach in lines of living fire, and as 
we turn to go, the echo of the surf 
follows like the rhythmic thunder of 
minute guns. 

We have visited the pleasure resorts 
on the Trolley Trail, from the mountains 
to the sea; we have seen the orange 
and lemon groves of the San Gabriel 
valley; from Echo Mountain and Mount 
Lowe, the vineyards of Southern Calif- 
ornia have been spread out before us, 
but the heart of Southern California 
-that part which forms the real back- 
bone of any community—the agricul- 
tural districts have been practically 
overlooked. 

Inland from Newport to Santa Ana 
the Pacific Electric operates a line into 
the heart of the farming country. A- 
round Santa Ana the soil is rich, level 
and in every way adaptable to culti- 
vation. The water supply is immense 
and as a result, the little crossroads 
village of twenty-five years ago has 
become one of the richest agricultural 
towns of the west. Walnuts, deciduous 












fruits and vegetables form the mainstay 
of Santa Ana products, and all find a 
ready market in and around Los Angeles, 
because of the rapid freight service 
afforded by the Pacific Electric. The 
same thing holds good for Orange, which, 
as the name implies, is a center for the 
eastern market. Valencias form the 
staple of shipment, as they ripen late 
and command the off season price. 

In fact from the main line of the 
Pacific Electric eastward through Whit- 
tier, Tustin and La Habra, as well as in 
Santa Ana and Orange, the land is given 
over to the production of immense 
crops of oranges, walnuts, lemons, grapes 
and deciduous fruits. As a result the 
country is richer than that of any similar 
section in the whole United States, 
and through this very richness and the 
success of the small farmer, the great 
tracts of old California ranches are 
being cut up at the present time into 
small farms that are put on the market 
at from $100 to $300 per acre. What 
is more, each offering is snapped up as 
rapidly as made, for into this country) 
the low California rates from the east 
are pouring an immense stream of new 
residents each year, and to each of the 
newcomers Southern California offers 
a competency. 

Through this rich land with its dairy 
farms, and its oil wells, the Pacific Elec 
tric is offering high class freight as well 
as passenger service. By this service 
it brings the market within the reach of 
every shipper. 








On the Summit, Mt. Lowe. 
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Groover. 





By Arthur P. Hankins 


The Tenth U. 8S. Infantry, just return- 
ed from two years’ foreign service in 
the Philippines, was to relieve the Twen- 
tieth at Fort Wynne, California; and, 
as is customary, the resident command 
gave a grand full-dress ball and banquet 
to the lean, bronzed, khaki-clad home- 
comers. 

The Jong mess-hall was ablaze with 
light. Hundreds of pretty pink and 
white gowned-girls flitted about ex- 
pectantly. Bright flags drooped from 
the high ceiling. 

When the Tenth was dismissed inside, 
the cheering Twentieth stood back until 
the visitors had swooped down upon 
the civilian guests to capture, without 
introduction, ceremony or choice, real 
white girls as partners for the grand 
march. The Twentieth had served in 
the Islands and knew what this meant 
to the starved wanderers. 

At eight o’clock the Twentieth Band 
took its post, the tall, helmeted leader at 
the head, frozen, poising his bright baton. 
3ehind the band came the officers of 
both regiments, married and unmarried, 
with partners and without. Then came 
the Tenth, grinning delightedly, mated to 
a man; then the Twentieth with a few 
girls scattered through their ranks. 

The Master of Ceremonies took his 
post; a hush followed. 

“Forward”—the frozen band leader 
spun about, snapped his baton perpen- 
dicularly, lowered it, whirled to the front 
and congealed again—*m’ch!”’ 

A dazzling blur of light, the baton 
sprang, whirling, twenty feet in the air; 
the resuscitated Sphinx caught it be- 
hind his unbendable back and sent it 
twinkling aloft again and again. The 
band burst into a popular march; the 
dull thud of three thousand feet shook 
the building. 

Then for the first time did First Ser- 
geant Big Jim Merrill, of the Tenth, 
look down on the flushed, excited girl 
holding to his arm with both trembling 
hands. For, though just looking at a 
white woman is a treat after two years 





in the jungles of the Philippines, Big 
Jim was a born soldier, and the military 
grandeur had held him spellbound. 

“How d’ve like it?” he asked bashfully. 

“Oh, it’s—it’s splendid!’ replied the 
girl. “I’ve never seen anything like it. 
I don’t live here, you know. I’m 
from Mizoura.”’ 

“Oh,” said Merrill. He was thinking 
how well pink matched dark brown eyes 
and hair, and of what a fool a man was 
to stay under the thumb of a government 
which sent its soldiers to the Philippines 

“You visitin’ here?” he asked, leaning 
over her so that he might be heard above 
the blare of the band. 

“Yes—at my aunt’s. I expect I’ll 
stay, though, and go to work in the 
steam laundry.”’ 

Big Jim looked at the hand on his arm. 
Yes, it had known work. But the 
laundry! 

“What’s your name?” he blurted 

“Mabel Moore,’ she replied shyly. 
“What’s yours?” 

“Jim Merrill.” 

‘You’re an officer, ain’t you?” 

“Oh, Lord! no. First Sergeant of N 
Company.” 

“That’s an officer, ain’t it 

He explained to the end of the march 
and all through the first waltz. They 
danced a two-step then and sat out the 
following number. He brought refresh- 
ments, and they left the mess-hall to 
sit on a bench in the moonlight. After 
they had eaten they sat and talked for 
an hour, the girl toying with his expert- 
rifleman badge, which he had unpinned 
at her request. 

At eleven o'clock he took her home. 
He called at three next day. In less 
than a week, against the counsel of her 
aunt, who had the usual post-town 
inhabitant’s prejudice against soldiers, 
Mabel had promised to marry Jim and 
had gone happily to work in the laundry 
till he should be discharged, four months 
later. 

Merrill stopped his beer and cigars and 
added thirty dollars a month to a little 
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deposit he had with the paymaster, 
the result of a streak of luck at craps. 

Every evening after retreat he called 
on Mabel, and the two, with heads close 
together, sat in the ten by ten parlor 
and greedily conned the papers, searching 
for a small grocery for sale in some good 
locality. They enjoyed this immensely. 
Their combined ignorance of what they 
wanted and of what they should do with 
it when they had it would have filled a 
library. 

Merrill had been in the army from the 
age of eighteen. He had been first 
sergeant continuously for nine years. 

Mabel was a carpenter’s daughter. 
Her life she had lived in a Missouri 
village; she had never been outside the 
state till that memorable visit to Calif- 
ornia, the result of two years’ baking 
and selling pies to the neighbors. 

After inspection one morning Merrill 
broke the news to his captain in the 
orderly room: 

“T’m goin’ to get married next month, 
Captain.” 

“Bull” Bell swung in his swivel chair 
and fixed his first sergeant with cold, 
hard eyes. “‘ You ought to know better, 
Sergeant,” he said. ‘‘You’ve seen it 
fail as often as I have.” 

“But I’m not reenlisting, sir.” 

The captain stared at him. 

Good first sergeants are not made in 
aday. The first sergeant is the connect- 
ing link between the officer and the men, 
and as such he must possess tact, 
besides being an able office man and 
drill master. Old soldiers expecting to 
reenlist in a new organization study the 
first sergeant more carefully than they 
do the captain before deciding. Good 
captains ask their first sergeants for 
advice, and follow it. Besides all this, 
“Bull” Beil liked Merrill man to man, 
for human nature is stronger than regu- 
lations. 

He shook his head. ‘ How long have 
you thought over it, Sergeant?” 

“Three months, sir.’ 

“You have served continuously since 
eighteen, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sergeant, at eighteen a man has form- 
ed very few indelible habits. You 
haven’t a single trait that is not born of 
some influence of the army. You're 
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molded in the groove. What do you 
expect to do on the outside?” 

“We were thinking of a little grocery, 
sir.”’ 

“How much money have you?—you 
know the motive which prompts the 
question, I’m sure.” 

“Certainly sir; certainly. I thank 
you for your interest. I have nearly 
eleven hundred on deposit at four per 
cent. My finals, exclusive of that, will 
run over two hundred. I'll say fourteen 
hundred easy, sir.” 

“M’m-m, I had less than half that 
when I married, but I had a lifetime job. 
What do you know about the grocery 
business?” 

“Well, nothing, you might say.” 

“The girl?’ 

‘*Nothing.”’ 

The officer thought silently for a 
minute. “Well, if your mind is fully 
made up,” he said, rising, “I wish you 
every success. But I know the service 


too well. We’re groovers, Sergeant, 
from the Lieutenant General down. 
Pitiful groovers, every one of us. How- 


ever, if you’re bound to try it, take this 
advice. Get as far away from the 
sound of a bugle as the railroads will 
permit.” 

The great day dawned. Merrill 
received his discharge at eleven o’clock, 
had cashed and deposited his “finals” 
by one o’clock, and was married at two 
o’clock. At four o’clock the irresponsi- 
bles had thanked the captain’s wife for 
the dining table and the company for 
the dishes, and were aboard a train for 
Los Angeles to investigate the following: 

For Sale—$800 buys a grocery store doing a thriving 
business in suburb of Los Angeles. Thisincludesa clean 
stock, modern fixtures, a horse and a good delivery wa- 
gon. Stock alone will invoice $800. Rent of building 
including three living rooms upstairs, $14 a month. Ex- 
cellent reasons for selling at this great sacrifice. A snap 
for the right man, The Horseshoe Grocery, 1824 An- 
dale Street. 

It was nothing short of providential 
that the advertisement had appeared for 
the first time that morning. Could 
they get there in time? How their 
train poked! 

They reached the city at ten o’clock 
and stopped at a dollar-and-a-half hotel. 
Merrill had been for the Angelus, but 
the imposing lobby which confronted 
them had brought forth Mabel’s shrinking 
protest at the entrance. 
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Most soldiers—both officers and men 
—are extravagant. The Service seems 
to breed extravagance through a pro- 
vidence which lifts from the shoulders 
of her sons all worry of the necessity 
for saving money. And Merrill found 
delight in augmenting his inclinations 
for the sake of the mild scoldings which 
were forthcoming. Many newly married 
couples play this game industriously 
for about three months. 

They reached the Horseshoe Grocery 
at seven o’clock next morning. It 
occupied an old frame building, much in 
need of paint, between two modern 
structures of brick. Across the street 
was a fire-hull; one of the firemen sat 
in a tilted chair in front of the store and 
talked with an old white-headed man. 
The old man followed Merrill and his 
wife into the store. 

“Back in a minute, Cap,” he called to 
the fireman. ‘‘Something?” he asked of 
Merrill, going behind the counter and 
collapsing, chin in hands, on a dingy 
showcase. 


“Just lookin’ about a little,”’ replied 


Merrill, groping for some of the prelim- 
inary tactics which he remembered his 


farmer father as using in a harrowing 
horse trade. 

“Thinkin’ of locatin’ in the grocery 
business?” The old man_ brightened 
and pulled himself erect. 

Mabel’s fingers tightened on Jim’s 
sleeve; her womanly caution sniffed 
something uncanny in the old man’s 
mind reading. 

Jim looked sheepish. 
he admitted. 

“Well, sir; we got the makin’s of a 
good little business here. Show you 
around?” 

“Yes; we'll see what you got, I guess.”’ 

“We'll start right here. Here’s the 
bottled goods—jams, preserves, jellies, 
olive oil, salad dressing, ketchup, chow- 
chow, pickles and so on. Two full cases 
of that ketchup in the back room. 

“Next, we got the small canned stuff 
—boneless herrin’, sardines, soups, 
tongue, corned beef——”’ 

The proprietor was walking behind the 
counter pointing out the articles; Mer- 
rill was keeping pace with him in front. 
Mabel lagged behind and began an in- 
vestigation of her own. 


‘*Yes—some,”’ 
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She knew nothing about groceries, 
but she knew dirt when she saw it. 
Back of the flyspecked show-window, 
where there should have been an assort- 
ment of bright goods, was piled a bushel 
or more of flyspecked almonds, held 
in place by an unpainted board. She 
dug her hand into the pile; a cloud of 
dust arose. 

Elevating her little nose, she stepped 
toward the bottled goods. She selected 
a bottle of gherkins; it was covered with 
dust on top, and the once white-and- 
gold label was covered with fiyspecks. 
She looked in the candy case and shudder- 
ed at thought of eating the hard, faded 
chocolates. 

She followed slowly in wake of the two 
men, critically examining everything 

the dirty computing scales, the fly- 
specked shelving, the cob-webbed ceiling, 
the slimy bulk pickle jars, the evil- 
smelling cheese-cutter. 

She pulled Jim’s head down when she 
caught up. “He fibbed about the stock 
bein’ clean,’ she whispered. 

Merrill smiled superiorly. ‘Clean 
stock means that the goods are all 
salable, sweetheart. No dead stock— 
see?”’ 

“Oh! But it ought to mean the other, 
too, Jim. They ain’t salable if they’re 
dirty, I don’t believe.” 

“You’ve seen about all of it,’ said 
the old man, “except the horse and 
wagon. Bill’s out solicitin’ wit’ them.” 

le led the way to a rattletrap desk 
and opened a drawer. He took out a 
ledger and placed his glasses on his nose. 

“Sales yesterday, twenty dollars,’ he 
announced. ‘“ Day before, eighteen 
thirty. Day before that, twenty-two. 
Day before that ' 

Mabel clutched Jim’s arm. ‘“ Twenty- 
two dollars a day!’ she whispered excited- 
ly. 

“That ain’t all 
returned. 

Her face lengthened. ‘‘O’ course not,”’ 
she sighed; ‘‘whatum I thinkin’ about!” 

“What per cent do you figger on?” 
asked Jim. ws 

“Well, with close attention to expenses 
and watchin’ the accounts and Bill— 
especially Bill—you ec’n count on from 
eighteen to twenty per cent. I pay 
Bill seven a week—he’s worth two— 


profit, honey,” he 
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horse feed, lightin’, ice, 
insurance, taxes, rent, telephone— 
‘tain’t much. With this suburb buildin’ 
up the way it is, a young man’ll double 
the sales in no time on the same expense.”’ 

“Why do you want to sell?” Nine 
years’ first-sergeantship had made 
Merrill a keen reader of faces, and he 
watched the old man closely. 

“Well,” replied the proprietor—and 
his face satisfied Merrill—‘I’m old. 
I’ve been makin’ money in a country 
grocery all my life back East. I retired 
and come to Californy. Had a boy in 
the army. When he was discharged I 
bought this store for him. He was doin’ 
well till one day, not two weeks ago, 
off he goes and enlists again.” 

Mabel and Jim exchanged 
glances. 

“So I’m just runnin’ it till I e’n get 
my money back. I’m runnin’ it down, 
you might say, in place of buildin’ it 
up. But the business is here.” 

“Do you own the building?’ 

“Yes. Want to see upstairs?” 

The fireman watched the store while 
they were above. The rooms were large 
and very dirty; the plaster was broken 
in places. Two large front windows 
looked down on Andale street, and two 
small ones on the rear court. 

A man drove through the passage 
between the building and its neighbor 
on the left as they came out of the stair- 
way. 

“That’s Bill and Pete,” said the pro- 
prietor. ‘We'll look at the horse and 
wagon.” 

Bill was fat and lazy; Pete, the horse, 
whose coat was the white of a melting 
snowdrift in a switch-yard, was lean and 
lazy; the wagon was a good one. Bill 
stared brazenly at Mabel as he set the 
brake and clambered down. 

“Well, you’ve seen the whole works,”’ 
said the old man. 

“We'll see you tomorrow,” said Mer- 
rill. 

“Now look here: This thing went on 
the market only yesterday; it’ll not 
wait long.” 

“Tomorrow,” said Jim, taking Mabel’s 
arm and starting toward the front. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” said the pro- 
prietor, hobbling after them. “I’ll lease 
you this buildin’ for five years at four- 


then there’s 


quick 
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You can’t rent another on 
I’ll do more: 
I’ll paint the front right away.” 


teen dollars. 
this street for less’n thirty. 


Merrill hesitated. 

“You’re sure it'll invoice eight hun- 
dred?” he queried. 

“‘Countin’ the fixtures at fifty per cent, 
she’ll run over a thousand.” 

Bill, who had gone to the front, sudden- 
ly appeared in the back room. “Two 
fellas want to look over the stock, Mr. 
Barlow,” he announced. 

“Tell ’em in a minute.” 

For a long, breathless moment Mabel 
and Jim looked into each other’s eyes. 
Indecision the child of their pitiful 
ignorance, had at last confronted them. 

Jim wheeled suddenly. “We'll take 
it,”’ he said. 

Mabel breathed fast. 

“Tell ’em sold, Bill!” called the old 
man. 

“Right,” said Bill. 

After lunch they returned to the store. 
Bill had gone out to deliver the farcical 
load. Mr. Barlow had his books tied 
in a bundle and in his pocket the check, 
the signing of which Mabel had witnessed 
with round, ceremonious eyes and bated 
breath. Jim had not known enough to 
demand that Mr. Barlow stay with them 
a week or two, so the old man wished 
them good luck and left. Hand in hand 
in the drowsy afternoon quiet, almost 
afraid to look at each other, they stood 
in the center of THEIR store. 

At last tears came to the girl’s relief; 
she threw herself in her husband’s arms. 
After five minutes of silent sobbing 
which is often a woman’s way of girding 
up her loins—she looked up and smiled 
tearfully. 

“We got to get to work, Jim,” she 
said. 

She sounded the charge—some one has 
said it is the remedy for all evils. 

Jim kissed her. He stepped into the 
the back room and laid aside his new forty 
dollar tailor-made suit and jumped into 
bibb-overalls. Mabel took his place, 
and the starched pink dress was laid 
carefully on the forty-dollar suit. In an 
old calico, with the sleeves rolled up, 
she joined him in the front. 

“We'll put these old almonds in a 
bin first,” she said decidedly, “and 
clean and decorate this window.” 
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At four o’clock Bill returned. When 
he had stabled Pete he came in and stood, 
dumbfounded, in the doorway. 

“Just find a rag, Bill,” called Merrill. 
‘We got scouring soap and water. You 
ean start on the shelving, I guess.” 

“Hell’s afire!’”’ muttered Bill. 

Between five Six 
homeward-bound buyers dropped in. 
Jim changed clothes and was stumblingly 
introduced by Bill. Jim was at a loss 
what to say, but his pleasant looks and 


and occasional 


his neatness created a favorable im- 
pression. Many glances were cast at 
the little kneeling figure industriously 
scrubbing the front of the counter. 


At seven they closed, allowing Bill 
to go home. They ate graham crackers, 
cheese and pickles and drank a bottle 
of soda-pop together. Then Jim 
smoked one of the dry cigars from the 
ease, and Mabel nibbled at one of the 
chocolates, because it was from their 
store more than for any other reason. 
After this they went at it again and at 
eleven climbed .wearily on a street car. 


“Tt’s fun, ain’t it, dear,” said Mabel 
sleepily, resting her tousled head on 
Jim’s shoulder. 


The car was deserted save for them, 
30 he kissed her. 
Four willing hands, scouring soap, 
water and a painter will work miracles. 
“Wouldn’t know it for the same place, 


said Barlow’s old customers after a week. 


How the two had accomplished so 
much they themselves could not have 
told. For in the week the »v had not only 
cleaned the entire stock, store and fix- 
tures, but they had bought and moved 
upstairs all the household goods they 
needed for immediate use; Jim had made 
one soliciting trip with Bill and had 
managed to keep his books posted to 
date. They were tired but happy when 
Sunday came. 

On that day they spent the afternoon 
in a park, planning. 

A neatly dressed gentleman 
approached Merrill at desk early 
naming morning. He smiled, lifted his 
- to Mabel, and extended a card to 
im. 


Jim read: 


old 


his 
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The Comstock Wholesale Grocery Ce. 


. Wells 


Presented by John z 
“‘T heard the place had changed hands,’ 
said Mr. Wells, offering his hand, ‘ ‘and 
thought I’d get acquainted. I used to 


sell Mr. Barlow.” 
“Oh, we don’t want anything yet,’ 
said Jim hurriedly. The very thought 


of spending any more money gave the 
two a pang. 
Mr. Wells 
tainly not,” 
acquainted.” 
“Oh! My 


smiled pleasantly. ‘‘Cer- 
he said, “I’m just getting 


name is Merrill. This is 
my wife. Mabel, Mr. Wells, of the 
Comstock Wholesale Grocery Company.” 

Mr. Wells lifted his hat again and shook 


hands with Mabel. 

“Well, you’ve got a good location, 
Mr. Merrill. This business can be made 
to make money,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” asked the pair 
eagerly, in a voice. 

“Yes, indeed. You’ve been in the 
business before, Mr. Merrill?” 

“No, sir.” 
“Don’t let that worry you. You're 


starting right.” He glanced approvingly 
over the spotless store. “I actually 
thought I was in the wrong place when 
I entered:”’ 

Mr. Wells smiled again. It was an 
interested, brotherly smile; and suddenly 
Jim and Mabel began pouring out to him 
all their hopes, fears and ambitions. 
They needed a friend; there was some- 
thing about Wells which inspired con- 
fidence. 


The old salesman seated himself, 
listened attentively, and smiled again 
at the finish. Wells’ smile had sold 


many thousand dollars’ worth of goods. 

“I’m glad you have spoken so candid- 
ly,” he said ‘earnestly. “TI seldom give 
advice; poor policy. But you have asked 
for it and have given me your confidence. 
I shall tell you what forty-one years in 
the business has taught me. 


“The first thing is this: You have 
ventured into the oldest, honestest, 
manliest business in the world—the 


very mother of supply and demand. 
History will show you that the greatest 
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business men of to-day got their prelim- 
inary training in a corner grocery. 
It’s a good school. It teaches economy 
because the margins are small; cleanliness 
because it’s so dirty; accuracy because 
its details are innumerable; industry 
because it requires every moment of 
your time. It brings you in touch with 
all classes of humanity, for all humanity 
must live. It draws from the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska to the tea plantations 
of Ceylon; from the sugar plantations 
of Cuba to the date groves of Africa. 

“Some people will tell you that any 
country jake with a couple of hundred 
can start a grocery store. Any country- 
jake can start a fight with Jim Jeffries 
too. Let me tell you that there is no 
business on earth that as thoroughly 
brings out what’s in a man. 

‘‘Go in to the average groceryman. 
Ask him what he knows about tapioca, 
for instance. ‘It’s ten cents a pound,’ 
he’ll say. ‘But where does it come from? 
Does it grow, or is it manufactured?’ 
you ask. He’ll shake his head. 

“*How is chocolate prepared for 
commerce? Why is white pepper worth 
more than black? What is rape seed?’ 
you ask. ‘Don’t know.’ 

“*Do you know that if you'll throw 
a handful of nasturtium seeds in with 
those pickles that the seeds will collect 
all the sediment and leave your vinegar 
clear and your jars clean? Do you know 
that if you’ll put a teaspoonful of gly- 
cerine and a quart of water into a barrel 
and shake those dry, hard prunes up in 
the mixture they’ll come out slick and 
shiny, and be none the worse for it?’ 
you ask. ‘Never heard of such things,’ 
he’ll tell you. 

“There’s the history of your average 
groceryman in a nutshell. He doesn’t 
know his business. 

“Mr. Merrill, how many times have 
you stood and watched some skilled 
workman—a blacksmith, a carpenter, 
a plumber—and wondered at his know- 
ledge? And if he answered some question 
of yours about the work you accepted 
his statement as gospel. Why? Be- 
cause you didn’t know; and because you 
knew it was his business to know. 
Shouldn’t a groceryman know more than 
the price of his goods? 

“A woman wants a can of tomatoes. 
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‘Here’s a fifteen cent can, and here’s 
a ten cent can,’ you say. ‘What’s the 
difference?’ she ‘Those of the 
fifteen-cent variety are whole, the others 
are pieces. Do you want them for 
stuffing with salad, or something like 
that ; or do you want them for soup?’ 

“For soup,’ she says. 

“Then you tell her that the ten-cent 
can is just as good for soup because the 
quality is the same. Don’t try to crowd 
the more expensive whole tomatoes 
on her when she’ll only chop ’em up for 
soup. That kind of salesmanship is a 
thing of the past. 

“Find out what your customer needs 
and there’s where your knowledge comes 
in, for sometimes he doesn’t know what 
he needs. When you have found it out 
sell him that and no more. 

“Take the trade journals and study 
your business. Don’t throw advertise- 
meats in the waste basket without having 
read them. Modern’ advertising is 
instructive. Learn from the traveling 
men; their business it to teach you. 


asks. 


“Use horse sense. If you call on 
a woman and find her cleaning house 
talk brooms, mops, soap, scrubbing- 
brushes, lye, furniture polish. Don’t 


talk something to eat which will take her 
a long time to prepare. 

“You’ve bought well. This suburb 
is growing. Get out and after ’em early. 
Cut expenses. Your man Bill is honest, 
but he’ll have your stock in the garbage 
ean if you don’t watch him. Buy close 

“And don’t be afraid to buy. Buy 
in big lots and get prices. There’s 
not a salesman in this territory who 
would intentionally overload you. Don’t 
tie yourself up to one house; make the 
bovs work against each other for your 
business. Keep wholesale prices at your 
fingertips. 

“ Well,”’—he 
hand,—*“‘ that’s 
a week at one time. 
Friday.”’ 

““I—I believe we are out of Diamond 
X laundry soap,” said Jim haltingly. 

“‘Let’s look at your stock,” said Wells. 

“You need,” said Wells, opening his 
order-book, “a twenty-five-case assort- 
ment; and I’ve got the finest twenty- 
five-case deal yet. Listen here: ‘ We'll 
say ten of Diamond X—that’s your best 


rose and extended his 
more than I’ve said in 
I’ll see you next 
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seller—two of White Bubbles, six Red 

Crown, three Golden Horn, two each 
of Higgins’ Best and Yellow Rose, 
both toilet soaps. You get ninety days’ 
time, and the deal will make you an 
extra ten per cent.” 

“But, My Lord!—twenty-five cases!” 

“Last you about six months.” 

“That’s wrapping up about a hundred 
dollars in soap!” 

“And you're selling it every day, 
and your one-hundred-dollar investment 
is making you an extra ten dollars.”’ 

Merrill drew a long breath. “I'll 
risk it,” he said. ‘‘Now Bill said we 
were out of pearl barley. How much 
is it?” 

“Six cents.” 

“Fifty pounds will be enough, I guess.” 

“Divided by five,” said Wells grimly, 
writing “‘ten pounds” in his order-book. 

And this was the first of a long list 
of orders which Wells sold to the Horse- 
shoe Grocery. 

Monday of the second week Merrill 
started soliciting alone, with a list of 
addresses and a price memorandum in 
his pocket. Gradually he overcame his 
backwardness in what he, a_ soldier, 
looked upon as “hand-shaking.”’ 

Competition was keen among the gro- 
cerymen of the Heights; the big down- 
town price cutters were to be fought con- 
tinually. Merrill kept a list of vacant 
houses and when time permitted he 
would drive out of his way to see if 
they had become occupied over night. 
He got many new customers in this 
way. 

In three months the sales were about 
fifty dollars a day; often there was as 
high as twenty dollars in the cash drawer 
at one time. Bill received his seven 
dollars regularly every Saturday night. 

Telephone orders were coming in 
during the forenoon with the request that 
they be delivered at once. Merrill con- 
sulted Wells; they decided that another 
horse and a soliciting wagon would have 
to be bought so that Bill might deliver 
these morning orders while Jim was 
soliciting. 

In six months Jim was obliged to 
telephone to Mabel what orders he had 
taken when half-way over the route, 
so that she might have them put up 
when he arrived with the remainder. 
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This enabled him to get Bill off with 
the regular load by two o’clock. 

They worked hard and happily. Even 
Bill caught the céntagion and was once 
apprehended outright in cleaning the 


refrigerator without orders. The sales 
book showed from sixty to seventy 
dollars a day. The store trade was 
increasing. The soap was paid for, 


sold and forgotten. At the end of the 
year they invoiced two thousand dollars, 
and, though there was no money in 
the bank, every bill was paid. 

Then one day Little Jim came to live 
upstairs. His price was a hundred dollars 
and a boy to take Mabel’s place at four 
dollars a week. But who could be- 
grudge such a happy little “lump of 
love,” a hundred dollars and a four- 
dollar boy? 

Not Mabel, at any rate. Her young 
heart was so full of living and loving that 
there was no room to begrudge anybody 
anything. 


Jim was downtown one day. As he 
walked along Main street he passed a 
uniformed sentry pacing back and forth 
before the entrance to the U.S. recruiting 
office. Jim glanced at him out of the 
tail of his eye, noted the neat fit of the 
olive drab blouse, the close-cropped 
hair, the erect carriage. 

The sentry wheeled at the end of his 
beat, looked sharply at Jim, halted in 
his tracks. 

“Big Jim Merrill, er ’'m a liar!’ he 
roared. 

“Tineup Sullivan!’ gasped Jim. 

“Well, Holy Smoke!—what’re you 
doin’ here? Wait—don’t tell me! I'll 
be relieved in a couple of minutes.’’ 

They sat at a table in a saloon and 
drank their beer. 

“And the old Tenth’s in Riley, you 
say?” 

“Yes, and old ‘Bull’ Bell’s about to be 
made major, [ hear. Fifteenth’s in 
the Islands. Twentieth’s in Honolulu. 
Lord! Lord!—remember ole Skinny 
Dix? Got a bobtail in Sheridan. Pell- 
man’s dead, and Mitchell’s dead. Re- 
member the little recruit that bought a 
dozen roast chickens in K. C. because the 
waiter said chicken was too rich for a 
soldier’s blood? He’s rankin’ duty 
sergeant in M Company.” 
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Jim was reminiscent as he rode home. 
He had invited Sullivan to dinner the 
next evening. 

Beer had never been in their home until 
that night. Mabel had not objected for 
“just this once.’ They sat up until a 
late hour. 


After Sullivan left, Jim lay in bed 
staring toward the ceiling. 
What friends had he? Who would 


lend him the last dollar with a smile? 
He heard the rattle and roar of men 
embarking on a transport. He smelled 
the odor of stale water-front beer, the 
pungent smoke of a campfire, the baking 


beans. Across a dream parade ground 
floated the music of a dream bugle, 


sweet and clear as the tinkle of icicles. 
A dream adjutant appeared and called, 
“Battal-yon, atten-shon!”’ A thousand 
bayonets flashed. 

God! how he longed for the dash of 
the old life, disciplined yet care-free. 
For the happy-go-lucky bunkies. And 
he was tied, tied, tied to work and a 
woman! 

At his side Mabel slept peacefully, 
the child nestling to her young breast. 

Why had he saved that thousand 
dollars? It had been his curse. It had 
made him a hand-shaker, toadying to 
whimsical housewives. 

The work didn’t worry him—he could 
work. But for what? Who cared for 
money? What Croesus had ever paid 
his tolls?—fifty cents for a paper; 
keep the change, kid! Money! He 
laughed scornfully. 

Too much work and no play, too much 
wife and no men friends had been Big 
Jim’s undoing. And now he wanted 
the harsh, exacting life as he had never 
wanted anything—even Mabel. 


Trade was dull next day. Bill was 
slower and sloppier than usual. Merrill 
reprimanded him harshly, and when 


Bill sulked, told him to “get out if he 
didn’t like it.” Bill sullenly withdrew 
into his shell. 

Mabel was singing when Jim went up 
to lunch. ; 

“For God’s sake stop it!’ he cried 
irritably. 

She looked at him with round eyes. 
Then she kissed him on the forehead and 
went silently about setting the table. 
Two days later Sullivan entered the 


store with another uniformed man wear- 
ing the chevrons of a sergeant of infantry. 

“Oh, Big Jim, look who’s here!” 
Sullivan shouted. 

Merrill rose from the box of dates which 
he had been sawing in half. “Skeeter 
Conway!” he cried. ‘You old devil!” 

The three men sat behind the desk 


and unearthed many a long-forgotten 
comedy and tragedy. Once a_ lady 


entered whom Jim had called on for the 
first time the day before. She had a 
large family and was a high liver; the 
Grocers’ Bulletin quoted her as A-l. 
Jim let the four dollar boy wait on her. 
The four-dollar boy missed the sale of 
a five dollar clothes wringer. 

“Well, we got theater tickets for to- 
night,” said Sullivan, rising at last 
“We're countin’ on you, Big Jim. 

At dinner Jim announced: “I’m 
goin’ to the theater tonight.” 

“But the baby, Jim; we can’t take 
him,” said Mabel wistfully. 

“T’m—er—goin’ with Sullivan :« 
another fella. Conway’s his name; he’s 
reenlisted in the Tenth and is on his way 
to Riley.” Jim’s face was 

“Oh!” Mabel turned quickly, showing 
him a half-profile. 

He looked at the curving line over 
her left cheek bone. How pretty she 
was! But there was something about 
that cheek bone which was pathetic 
He had noticed the same line in the faces 
of long-suffering Mexican women; to 
him it had spelled the brutal history of 
the race. And here it was in the fac 
of his wife! 


7 } 
rea. 


He rose suddenly and took her in his 


arms. “I'll not go, honey,” he said. 
“eg . } “) : 
Sure, Jim—go ahead. Her browr 
eyes smiled through wet lashes. ‘ You 


vant to be with vour friends sometimes 


But I—I kind o’ wanted to go, dear 
We’ve only been once, you know.’ 
Only once! The words cut him. 


Why, he had taken the girl for just this 
—that they might enjoy life together. 
How had he got on the wrong track? 
—he who had been pleasure seeking 
always when duty was over. The cursed 
grind for money had done it! Work, 
work, work! Save, save! 

“We'll take little Jim over to Bill’s 
mother and go,” he said. “T’ll telephone 
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for tickets now; I can square it with the 
fellows all right.” 

“No, you go with the boys, Jim. 
Some other time. Little Jim’s not well 
to-night ,anyway; I wouldn’t dare leave 
him.” 

He could not understand her; he 
had heard nothing before of the baby’s 
sickness. 

After the theater the three went to 
the Palace Cafe and had oysters and 
sparkling burgundy. 

“Yes,” said Conway, “old Ralston’s 
made coin in that restaurant. He’s 
served in a dozen outfits, you know, 
and the fellas will walk ten blocks to 
spend a nickel in his joint.” 


‘Wonder if he'll sell,” said Jim 
thoughtfully. 
“Dunno. Why? Would you buy that 


restaurant?” 


“Yes, I would, Skeeter. I’m gettin’ 
tired of this. Work, work, work all day 
and no one to chew the rag with or 


spend a dime on when night comes! 
These ain’t my kind of people, I guess. 
I don’t know anything but solciering, 
anyway. 

“Now if the kid and me had that little 
dump in ’Frisco we could make almost 
as much as we’re makin’ here, and I’d 
have my own kind of people to drink 
1 glass of beer with and be sociable 
ecasionally. Say, got this Ralston’s 
iddress?”’ 

“You e’n put it, The Corner Restau- 
rant, near The Presidio; that ought to 
get him.” 

Merrill beckoned a waiter. “Can you 
get materials for a letter?” he asked. 

“Certainly, sir; certainly,’ was the 
reply. 

The waiter mailed the letter when it 
was written. 

“There, that’s off my hands,’ said 
Merrill, with a half-sheepish grin. 
“Bring us another quart of burgundy, 
waiter, please.” 

Four days later he handed this brief 
letter to Mabel and- went downstairs 
before she could open it: 

Yours received. I will take fifteen hundred dollars 


ash for my restaurant, 
Henry Ralston. 


Mabel followed him down. ‘“ What 
does it mean, Jim?” she asked. 


“Tt means that this store goes on the 
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market to-day, and that when it’s sold 
we go to ’Frisco and buy that dump, 
that’s what it means!” 

“Oh, Jim,” she wailed, “you won’t 
do that!” 

“Won’t I? Watch me! I’m sick 
and tired of this eternal ‘yer ma’am! 
thank you ma’am! come in again, ma’am.’ 
What do I work for? Nothin’; that’s 
what! I’m sick of it all!” 

“Sick of me, too, I guess,” 
turning away. 

“Yes, sick of you too!” he growled. 
Then he stamped into the back room and 
discharged the four-dollar boy because 
he had spilled molasses on the floor. 

It was an easy matter to sell the 
Horseshoe Grocery at invoice; and in 
two weeks Merrill and his wife and Little 
Jim were in San Francisco, stopping at 
an expensive hotel. Mabel had cried 
a great deal on leaving: the “store’’ 
had been the pride of her life. Jim, 
unfettered at last, spent lavishly from 
his four thousand dollars, including his 
wife in every pleasure. He _ bought 
clothes and jewelry for her; they rode 
in autombiles; they went to theaters and 
expensive cafes. 

But Mabel’s pleasure was not without 
its thorn. “We mustn’t, Jim; we 
mustn’t!”’ she would wail at each new 
whim of her husband’s. 

“We must,” he would cheerfully retort. 
“We've lived like dogs. We’ve made our 
little pile—served our enlistment. Now 
we’re goin’ to spend like good soldiers.” 
Then he would crush her in his arms 
and kiss her lips. 

He was doing it all for her. 
it; she was human. 

At the end of the month they had 
spent fifteen hundred dollars. It took 
another fifteen hundred to buy the res- 
taurant. It had taken three hundred 
to move their household goods and pay 
the first month’s rent of a rather pre- 
tentious flat. 

Merrill paid his cook sixty dollars a 
month, his waiter thirty. He had added 
to the fixtures a new hundred-dollar 
cash register; he sat behind this and 
attended to the business. 

He was happy now. The very breath 
of the service was all about him. At 
any time he might look through the front 
window and see a hundred uniformed 


she said, 


She liked 
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men on the street. There were always 
a half-dozen or so in his place, eating 
or talking with him. 

But the Thirteenth Infantry 
ordered to Jefferson barracks; the men 
of the Thirteenth owed Big Jim three 
hundred dollars. Of this he collected 
thirty dollars by letter. The Sixth 
Field Battery moved to Fort Sheridan, 
owing him a hundred and fifty dollars. 
He collected ten by letter. Men in 
the post owed him, but did not pay. 
“Big Jim’s a good fellow; he’s not in a 
hurry,” was their motto. 

But Big Jim was in a desperate hurry. 
He owed the cook for last month’s 
salary, and the cook, never having been 
a soldier, was threatening. Jim made a 
trip into the post and spoke to the cap- 
tains of the men who owed him. The 
captains reprimanded the men, which 
did not pay the cook. 

Jim pawned his watch and paid the 
waiter, himself putting on the apron. 
Mabel now sat behind the cash register. 
Little Jim sat on the floor and pulled 
a U.S. belt buckle around with a string. 
Happy-go-lucky soldiers who owed Big 
Jim tossed Little Jim toward the ceiling. 

The crash came. The cash register 
was sold to pay the cook, who immediate- 
ly left. Mabel went into the kitchen 
in his place. 

They worked harder than ever now, 
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from six in the morning till ten at night. 
Mabel stifled her sobs and lay very still 
in bed, so that Jim might not know 
that her aching legs would not let her 
sleep. 

One night just before closing time she 
dropped, unconscious, across the hot 
range. Jim entered the kitchen just in 
time to save her from burning to death. 
He telephoned for a doctor, got a cab 
and took her home. 

The restaurant was not opened next 
morning; the little cook was sick, tossing 
in delirium, moaning over and over that 
the ‘‘amonds”’ must be hidden in a bin 
Jim listened heart brokenly, Little Jim, 
wide-eyed, sitting on his knee. 

That afternoon this telegram 
flashed over the wire: 


was 


U. 8. Reeruiting Office 
San Francisco, Ca! 
Amos M. Bell, Capt. 10th Inf., 
Com’d Co. N, Fort Rilev, Kans. 
Sir:—James Merrill, disch’g’d Co. N, 10th Inf., mar 
ried. Requests permission reenlist Co. N, 10th Inf, 
Resp’ct., 
Robt. B. Halstead. Capt., 10th Cav., R. O 
The answer came: 
Robt. B. Halstead, Capt. 10th Cav., 
R. O., San Fiancisco, Cal. 
Sir:—Permission granted James Merrill, married, reen- 
list Co. N, 10th Inf. Respectfully, 
Amos M. Bell, Capt., 10th Inf., Com’d’g Co. N 


And there was one for Merrill: 
Corporalcy open, Expect promoted major soon. Shall! 
see about sergeant-majorship. 
Amos M, Bell, Capt., 10th Inf., Com’d’g Oo, N. 


To my mind there is a vast difference 
between the “quitter” an.. the groover. 


Fort Riley, Kans 
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MARIA OF 





THE 


SPRINGS 


Maria of the Springs. 
Aljred D. Robinson. 


Maria Moro sat under the shade of a 
cottonwood near her grandmother’s 
adobe at Warner’s Hot Springs and the 
changing expressions that passed over 
her bronzed face showed that her 
thoughts were alternately pleasant and 
lisagreeable. She was only fourteen 
yet her figure was that of a developed 
woman, so much so that it looked almost 
matronly in her quite American calico 
Her blue b'uck hair was gathered 
in a puffed roll round her head and the 
backs of some pinchbeck combs shone 
out from it. When the pleasant thoughts 
eame her white teeth showed and her 
whole face was distinctly good to look 
on, in facet she was a comely Indian girl, 
and it was but natural that she should 
ave a lover: she had two. 

Jesus Gonzales. her grandmother’s 
choice,was an Indian through and through, 
who clung to the customs and dress of 
his race with fanatical zeal. For an 
Indian he was thrifty and had become a 
man of property. His ranch in the hills 
yielded fruits and vegetables in due 
season and a band of cattle and horses 
brand on their flanks. His 
wife, a year since buried in the little 
churchyard set in a canyon with the 
everlasting hills looking down, her grave 
marked by a plain wooden cross that 
already had swung over to one side, 
had in her time helped towards Gon- 
zales’ prosperity. Day after day she 
had toiled at household duties, in the 
garden, or weaving baskets which found 
a ready sale among the tourists, and all 
her mother love had been lavished on the 
only child, a boy, who was just reaching 
man’s estate as she passed to her well 
earned rest in the earth’s bosom. For 
her son Francisco she had by constant 
prayer and entreaty with his father 
obtained an education at the Govern- 
ment Indian School, and there he learned 
with the three R’s to adopt the ways 
of the whites and despise those of his 
father and the Indian people. 


} 
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At the school, too, he had met Maria, 
and it was of him she was thinking 
when her teeth showed through parted 
lips and her eyes gleamed with a soft 
light under the cottonwood _ trees. 
Though Francisco thought he despised 
his father, he feared him as he feared 
nothing meetings with 
Maria were stolen ones, and they dared 
hardly let their thoughts stray into the 
future. 

That 


else, 50 his 


morning the grandmother had 
said to Maria: “When the acorns are 
ripe for the harvest then shall Jesus 
Gonzales take thee home to his cabin.” 

And Maria had gone to her seat in 
the shade with the thought that it was 
now the middle of summer and Francisco 
and she had no plan to escape the grand- 
mother’s dictum. Tomorrow her elderly 
suitor would ride over from his ranch, 
he would bathe in the hot sulphur water 
and then come and sit and look at her 
with those mysterious eyes that seemed 
to make a summary of all her charms 
and label them his. He would say 
very little and his few words would be 
to the grandmother, not to her. It 
was an ordeal she had schooled herself 
to bear in silence, though at times her 
breast with rapid rise and fall showed 
the tempest that raged inside. To-day 
she felt that she couldn’t stand it any- 


more, with the awful climax of the 
wedding so close at hand. She longed 
for Francisco, she would make him 


fly with her anywhere, so long as it 
freed her from the fate of becoming 
his father’s wife. 

As she sat trying to form some plan 
a friend of Francisco’s rode up and 
having assured himself that they were 
not observed, slipped a note into her 
hand and passed on with a “ Buenos 
Dias.”” The touch of that small piece 
of paper gave Maria courage and hope. 
Down in the wash house by the stream 
she read the letter, just a few lines. 

“The old man will be with you to- 
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morrow by noon, but he must leave 
before dark to attend to business at 
San Ignacio. I will be with you when 
the moon rises by the big rock you know 
of.—Francisco.” 

The clouds cleared from Maria’s sky, 
she returned to the cabin in snch a 
cheerful mood that the old dame looked 
at her with surprise for she had said to 
herself when she announced the time 
for the marriage: ‘‘Maria won’t like 
it now but later on she will understand 
it was best.” 

That night Francisco sat with his 
father at home. They were outside 
the house under a vine arbor. The 
moon had been up for an hour and its 
light showed up certain features of the 
mountain landscape and put those in 
shadow into deeper gloom. The air 
was like wine and the least sound seemed 
to travel on and on forever. The elder 
man pulled at a corn cob pipe, the one 
thing in the nature of a luxury he allowed 
himself, while his son rolled cigarette 
after cigarette with deft fingers, burned 
them out with three or four long pulls 
till the ground around was littered with 
the yellow paper ends. 

For an hour they sat in silence, then 
Jesus turned and looked at his son. 
“Francisco,” he began, “your mother 
was a good woman, a fine worker, baskets 
like hers have been made by no Indian 
hereabouts. This home is lonely and 
ill kept since we carried her to the church- 
yard yonder and the priest said a mass 
for her soul.” 

He stopped and his gaze seemed to 
be following the flight of his wife’s soul 
up among the stars, then it came back 
to Francisco. “‘ You have never been 
so good a son as your mother was a wife. 
That cursed school has made you forget 
your people and their ways. What good 
to you or me is your writing and your 


reading? You work less than you play. 
Play poker with the white man. Spend 
your money on fancy clothes. Drink 


and gamble. Are at home but one night 
in the week and then when you have no 
money. I have borne with your ways 
for your mother’s sake, for she was a 
good woman and a worker as_ I have 
said. Your play time is over now. 
Before three moons have risen and waned 
I shall bring a young bride home, and 


thou must go. To my ears have come 
many a tale that tell me the white man 
cares nothing for the marriage bond if 
he look on a woman with the eye of 
desire, and thou art a white man in all 
but skin. My bride to be is young and 
comely. She is Maria of The Hot Springs, 
and when she comes, thou goest to re- 
turn no more.” 

Francisco knew of his father’s inten- 
tions towards Maria but had counted 
on her coming being his going. He 
merely started another cigarette and 
said nothing. His father looked at 
him fixedly. “Do you hear and under- 
stand, before three moons you must find 


another camping ground?” “TI hear,” 
replied Francisco. “Well,” said his 
father, “you can take the buckskin 


horse, you have your saddle and bridle, 
and I give thee the big roan steer to 
sell for what you can. Take both when 
you wish; and be gone by the time | 
have set. There is no more to be said. 
I shall go to the Springs to-morrow 
morning and spend the night at San 
Ignacio.” Jesus got up and went into 
the house. 

The next day Jesus paid his visit at 
the Springs. Every time he came he 
looked at Maria with a more possessory 
eye. To-day he found her more pleasing 
to look at even than usual, her eyes 
were not so veiled, her mouth was not 
so set, and she smiled at him as he took 
his leave. Surely she was pleased at the 
thought of being his. He rode towards 
Ignacio in a pleasant mood and forgot 
whispers he had heard of another and 
younger lover for Maria. He wouldn’t 
think of that talk with the priest when 
the holy man had suggested that Maria 
was too young to be his wife, and re- 
marked on the virtues of a faded widow 
of thirty-five with three children. No! 
Maria should be his, should cook his 
meals and await his homecoming, per- 
haps bear him a son who shouldn’t 
go to that school to be spoiled like Fran- 
cisco. He rode into San Ignacio as the 
moon came up. 

At the same moment, Francisco was 
urging the buckskin to his best pace as 
he neared the Springs. Just before he 
reached the settlement he pulled up 
his mount, got down and examined the 
road where the trail led off over the hill 
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to San Ignacio. He chuckled as h® 
stooped over a hoof mark and said to 
himself: “The old man’s gone all right, 
there’s the mare’s track going up the 
hill.” 

Getting back in the saddle he skirted 
the cluster of adobes on the South and 
in a minute or two entered a clump of 
oaks, where by a huge granite boulder 
Maria stood waiting for him. He slid 
from the saddle into her arms, and the 
buckskin wandered off to a clearing as 
if he realized he were de trop. 

The setting for this lover’s meeting 
was ideal. Giant oaks with great gnarled 
trunks and branches that seemed like 
spread protecting arms, the tinkling stream 
at the bottom of a gentle slope, with 
its winding band of trees, a little meadow 
to one side in which the buckskin was 
now grazing, beyond the horse one big 
black live oak, and then the towering 
mountain peaks rising as it seemed 
almost to the stars. The lovers walked 


around the big rock to where another 
monster block leaned against the first 
one, making a tiny cave, the floor all 


covered with dead leayes. Into this 
they crept and sat with arms entwined. 
Both of them were too eager to talk to 
spend much time in exchanges of lovers’ 
currency, and Maria putting a brown 
hand on Francisco’s knee blurted, ‘‘Oh, 
Francisco! Your father is going to 
marry me in October, grandmother told 
me to-day. You must take me away. 
I won’t marry him. If you love me 
let us go, go tonight’””—and she began to 
sob. 

“Courage, Maria! I know, father told 
me last night and I have been thinking, 
thinking ever since. Now listen to me 
carefully.” 

The moon mounted higher and higher, 
the buckskin stood in its light satisfied 
with grazing, but Francisco and Maria 
still talked in the hole of the rocks. 
At last they came out and with a parting 
embrace Francisco walked to his horse, 
tightened the girth, jumped into the 
saddle, and loped off into the night. 
Maria went home, down the stream, 
her white teeth showing in the darkness, 
and she hummed as she went as if all 
her troubles were past. 

Two days afterwards Maria’s grand- 
mother raised the village. Maria was 
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not to be found, she had not been seen 
since the evening before when she clean- 
ed up after the family meal. Two 
days more spent in scouring the neigh- 
borhood and continual conclaves of the 
Indians of the Springs, still no Maria, 
and to-day Jesus Gonzales was coming 
to see her. 

He came and heard the story of her 
disappearance, then he questioned every- 
one that might throw light on the matter, 
but couldn’t suggest anything. He 
took up his quarters with the grand- 
mother, he asked her if Maria had other 
lovers and learned that she and hisson, 
his son Francisco, had been accounted 
such in months past, but had not been 
seen together for some time. He knew 
that for the past two days Francisco 
had been at home, showing unwonted 
diligence about the place. Finally after 
three days of useless search and inquiry 
he went home, to find that in his absence 
Francisco had tended chores with a 
care he had never before exhibited. 
Though he ascribed his son’s mended 
way to a desire to obtain a revocation 
of the sentence of banishment he had 
pronounced, his heart softened a trifle 
towards him, and he choked back a 
bitter speech he had on his tongue when 
they met. 

For a week the father and son lived 
together and the latter continued on 
his good behavior. Reports still failed 
to give any news of Maria and Francisco’s 
bettered behavior made his father al- 
most reconciled to herloss. One morning 
Francisco saddled his horse saying he 
would ride the range and look after the 
cattle and horses. After he was gone 
Jesus sat thinking pleasantly of his son 
and suddenly he had a desire to know 
whether he had done anything with the 
steer he had given him. Acting on this 
idea he went to the corral and got his 
mare and started off into the hills in 
the wake of Francisco. He found the 
horses in an oak grove and noted the 
arrival of a sorrel colt. Down in a 
damp spot were the cattle, and notice- 
able for his size among them grazed the 
big steer. He was glad he was there, 
just why he didn’t stop to think, and was 
on the point of turning home when he 
saw Francisco as he disappeared going 
up a heavily wooded canyon, the loca- 
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tion of the only sure spring of water on 
his range. 

By this spring was a little cabin he 
had occupied when he was first married 
and punched cattle for another, and 


which he had half kept in repair 
from some feeling of sentiment. The 
sight of Franciseco’s retreating form 


revealed to him an unsuspected interest 
in his s6n’s doings; he wanted to know 
why he was riding where he was, and the 
Indian desire to trail awoke in him. 
He turned back as if returning home, 
but directly he passed over a rise he 
started for the cabin by another route. 

Before reaching the crest overlooking 
the site of the cabin, he dismounted and 
tied his horse, then on foot and com- 
pletely hidden by the trees, descended 
the slope. 

At the bottom he saw the buckskin 
tied to a tree, and the door of the cabin 
stood half open. His curiosity was now 
fully aroused and noiselessly he glided 
to the back of the one room hut where 
he knew was a knob hole in a board, 
in the act of going through which he 
had killed a rattlesnake on his last 
visit. Reaching his point of vantage 
he put his eye to the hole and directly 
started away, while the muscles on his 
neck and face knotted with the effort 
to suppress any emotion that might 
make known his presence. Steadying 
himself he looked again, and this is 
what he saw. 

On the rough table was a simple but 
ample meal and enjoying it to the fullest 
sat Francisco and Maria, who gazed 
at one another with lovelit eyes. The 
cabin showed other signs of occupation, 
the bed in the corner had been replenished 
with fresh boughs, and some boxes of 
crackers and canned goods were on a 
shelf by the fireplace. 

Jesus’s instinct said, “‘ Kill them both,” 
and time and time again he half drew 
his revolver from his belt. But he 
always pushed it back and kept on look- 
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ing. Finally he backed out as he had 
come and reaching his horse rode home. 
All the rest of the day he sat lost in 
thought, except when he went to the 
corral and removed the travel marks 
from his mare. He never spoke nor 
looked at Francisco that evening, and 
the next morning still in silence he saddled 
up and rode off. 

Toward evening he reached Banning 
and went to the priest’s house and asked 
for an interview, which was granted at 


once. After the usual greetings Gonzales 
said: “You know I was going to 


marry Maria Moro and you tried to dis- 


suade mie. You were right and I was 
wrong. I now know that my son Fran- 
cisco loves Maria and she loves him 


You will go to Francisco, he is at my 
house, and say to him that I know all, 
that I followed him yesterday. That for 
his mother’s sake I forgive him and 
approve his marriage with Maria, and 
I give him as a free gift my home, my 
land, my cattle and my horses, and I 
ask him to live there decently like an 
Indian and not a white man. You will 
celebrate the marriage at once. Tell 
Francisco that I am gone on a long 
journey, tut some day I shall return and 
wish to hold his children on my knee 
That’s all.”’ And he rose hastily and 
left before the surprised priest could 
detain him. 

The priest fulfilled his trust, Francisco 
and Maria were married and the former 
became a good Indian and his children 


played under the grape arbor. But 
Jesus Gonzales never returned. Who 


shall say what made this close Indian 
give up everything, young bride, worldly 
goods, and still more, revenge, to a son 
whom he had despised and a woman 
who had tricked him? Did he see him- 
self and his young bride again as he 
gazed through that knothole in the 
cabin on Francisco and Maria? But 
why speculate on such an unfathomable 
problem as the workings of the human 
heart? 
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get himself into his crabbing suit. 










Pedro—or in the phraseology of the 
beach, the “bait man,’’—had finished 
his noon meal of reheated tamale, dry 
bread and black coffee. He lighted a 
cigarette, blew out several deeply satis- 
fying puffs of smoke; then, with the 
cigarette deftly secure between two 
fingers of his open hand, he reached 
that hand up and took down from a 
shelf a printed leaflet of tide tables. 

Pedro’s vocation depended mainly 
upon the good will of the ocean; he 
supplied fish bait at wholesale rates to 
the anglery depot on the White Pier 
at Santa Monica; perishable goods which 
the proprietors of the anglery distributed 
in small quantities with financial gain 
to themselves to anglers—crack sports- 
men, amateurs, citizens of town, tourists 

~anyone that chanced to need bait 
while patronizing the fishing at that part 
of Santa Monica Bay coast line. 

For several weeks, now, the fishing 
had been very good—perch of several 
species, were running within reach from 
the pier; and “yellow-fin” in lesser 
numbers, also “surf,” (whiting,) and 
occasionally a “‘croaker.”’ The bait used 
was principally the ‘sand crab,”’—a 
denizen of the surf-washed sand beach, 
a crab by classification; in appearance, 
a bluish inch-long oval. 

Pedro reaped this marine harvest of 
bait by sifting the sand. His sieve 
was a yard of quarter-inch, galvanized 
screen wire, turned up six inches on the 
lower edge, mounted upon a wooden 
frame to which was attached two long 
handles. 

While Pedro was studying the tide 
card—a perfunctory pursuit; he knew 
the figures perfectly—he smoked in- 
dustriously. 

“Time to go crabbing?” asked his old 
mother, with casual solicitude. 


“Si, Madre,” he agreed, glancing from 
He must 
This 


the tide card to the clock. 
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A Corner in Pompano Bait. 
By Mary H. Coates. 
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operation meant removing his shoes and 
hose and exchanging his overalls for 
a semi-bath garment—a pair of his last 
year’s threadbare wool trousers which 
his mother had abbreviated to knicker- 
backer length by running the scissors 
through them at the knee-bend. 

The bait-man made the necessary 
substitution in his apparel, then he 
added an article, apparently needless, 
obviously important, a gay handkerchief, 
which he tied with great fastidiousness 
into a sailor knot under his chin. Pedro 
shouldered his crab sieve, hooked the 
handle of a wicker market basket and 
the strap of a wire pail over the sieve 
handle and started off. But instead 
of going down Flecknel street toward 
the ocean, he turned directly away 
from the crab beach; crossing the trolley 
way, he walked onward two blocks. 
As he neared the second corner he began 
singing La Paloma, softly, yet giving 
to the plaintive melody a joyous, sig- 
naling accent. 

He ceased his singing; eye and ear 
were directed toward a house that was 


almost hidden under a_ blossoming 
bougainvillea vine. His face grew 
sober. No girlish voice from within 


the house had repeated his song; and 
there was no glimpse of a white shirt 
waist and plaid skirt. Instead, appeared 
a stolid face framed with hair heavily 
streaked with gray, and a stout figure 
clad in rusty black. 
“Senora Amaya,”’ 
deferentially. 


Pedro accosted her 


“Ah—you, Pedro,” she greeted him 
cordially. “Antonia? Eh! She al- 


ready go to the beach,’’—with signi- 
ficant emphasis repeating, “ Antonia and 
the muchacho.” 

Though to Flecknel street society, 
Antonia’s mother was simply Mrs 
Amaya whose husband worked on the 
railroad, and Pedro’s mother, that polite 
old Spanish woman whose son caught 
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the fish bait,—those two housewives 
themselves observed the ethics of a 
distant era: memoried sanctity of 
aristocratic lineage, and for their children 
—the regime in vogue in their own 
girlhood; the discipline of the vigilant 
chaperone. There were no cozy “ court- 
ing corners’ in the Amaya cottage; 
and Antonia knew naught of eucalyptus- 
shaded Lovers’ Lane, or of moonlit 
strand uncharted by parental attendance. 

Ah, no. But!—with seaside resorts 
stretched along the street car line down 
the southward bayside like beads on 
a string, and with the mammas and their 
babes disporting on the sands from dawn 
to dusk—one should relax a leetle with 
the growing girl. There was no harm 
in permitting Antonia—always with her 
small brother—to go to the beach and 
and sit watching while Pedro sifted for 
the crabs; and to walk with him—and 
the muchacho—to the White Pier to 
deliver the crabs and return home. 

Pedro accepted Senora Amaya’s 
message—Antonia had gone tothe beach; 
he tilted his old gray felt in a courteous 
adieu and wheeled to seaward. Antonia 
might have waited. He frowned 
slightly. If a fellow would make any- 
thing at crabbing he must sift at the 
proper time—later every day. The bait 
man looked off in the direction of the 
White Pier, with its moving throngs— 
women, children and—men!—and his 
frown deepened. 

At the trolleyway his progress was 
barred by a passing car; but Pedro did 
not halt. Unconsciously turning a left 
angle, he walked along the track toward 
Ocean Park. He began singing La Pa- 
loma and his expression indicated 
pleasant thoughts. Something—a 
glimpse of an auto veil upon the head 
of a passenger on a car had set him 
thinking about gifts for Antonia. 

On Antonia’s birthday a year and a 
month ago, he had given her a shawl, 
silk—his mother had advised him in 
the selection of the material—long 
fringe, red—the richly cool and sedate 
red of the bougainvillea blooms over 
her home, a tint that shaded wondrously 
the purplish gloss of her hair. 

He smiled appreciatively. Antonia 
was clever! Though she had renounced 
the old-time Spanish fashion of wearing 
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a shawl over the head and shoulders, 
she had utilized the gift—draped even 
more artistically than that auto veil 
of the passenger on the car. Antonia 
twisted it around her throat, the fringe 
ends swaying fascinatingly over her 
shoulder and under her chin. 

This year his gift to her was a white 
parasol—how black her eyes danced 
under it!—one of the new kind, with 
huge, strong handles, a staff for one’s 
feet through the yielding sands. 

Pedro was still singing La Paloma, 
but his voice, in sharp contrast to the 
joyous state of his thoughts, was giving 
rein to the melancholy of the written 
music. Suddenly he ceased his song 
and looked upward. The arched sign 
of the Hollister street pier loomed large 
above his head. He muttered an epithet. 
His face flushed angrily. Provoked was 
he, that his witless feet had traveled 
toward a magnet of hate. 

Yet he looked ahead toward the 
housetops, all alike, those roofs, but his 
mind’s eye saw one in particular: and 
the picture beneath it—a porch, a 
hammock— 

“He has a hammock, of course—the 
blue-eyed, old swell!” he muttered, 
using an adjective signifying age though 
he was well aware of the fact that The 
Blue-Eyed was as young in manhood’s 
years as he himself. 

Pedro hastened as fast as was possible 
with his dangling crab kit to the foot 
of Flecknel street. His eye swept the 
near strand in vain for a glimpse of 
Antonia. As he crossed the wide 
Beach Walk, his keen vision, traveling 
on to the White Pier, descried the fami- 
liar plaid skirt, the white of a parasol 
and tassely silk—bougainvillea red! 
going up the pier steps. 

He sighed lugubriously. Antonia had 
not waited for him even on the beach! 
The bait man walked disconsolately 
down until the water reached nearly 
to his knees. He paused for an incoming 
wave, and dropped the sieve. The in- 
rushing wave stirred up the sand; the 
outgoing wave filled his sieve and also 
emptied it of all fine particles, leaving 
in it the scattered larger pebbles bits 
of broken shells and the catch of crabs. 

Gently the bait man pinched the 
crabs one by one, dropping the “soft 
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shelled” —those that had recently cast 
their hard carapace—into the wire pail 
swinging from a strap over his shoulder. 
He worked industriously but automati- 
eally. 

He looked toward the White Pier and 
scowled. “If Antonia’s mother had been 
here with us on that day when we first 
met The Blue-Eyed, this lamentable 
state of affairs would not have come 
about,” he told himself. And for a 
second, Pedro, utterly forgetful of the 
truth that on more than one occasion 
within the year he had secretly rebelled 
against the twentieth century mild rule 
of chaperonage—Pedro ardently sighed 
for the stringent times of his mother’s 
girlhood. 

A month ago—the day on which 
{Antonia had first used the white parasol! 

The Blue-Eyed had come into their 
world. Pedro was crabbing here as 
usual, the while he whistled or sang, 
flinging the glad bars over the breakers 
to Antonia, who with the muchacho, 
sat on the sand. Along came the fellow 
—inquisitive of mind, talkative of tongue. 
What was this sport—this search through 
the breakers? asking of Pedro, then on 
shore, pouring the contents of the wire 
pail into the market basket. Crabs! 
Pedro had obligingly explained. (He 
had made the same answer many times 
before to others; these explanations 
sometimes dropped a coin into his wire 
pail.) Crabs; the bait man continued 
his definition—a professor once told 
him that they were “‘Hippa analoga, 
ete. Fish bait? Up at the White Pier, 
the fishing; very fine sport. And The 
Blue-Eyed had listened with kindling 
interest, then he looked speculatively 
along the Beach Walk, tossed a coin into 
the wire pail and sauntered toward the 
row of fishing rods which dangled over 
the pier rail. 

With sorrow Pedro recalled that chance 
meeting. Ah, if he had not spoken so 
enthusiastically about the utility of 
the sand crab, probably The Blue-Eyed 
would not have appeared on the beach 
the next afternoon, armed with the latest 
in tackle and in need of fishing bait! 
and waiting until Pedro came out with 
& pailful of crabs to be deposited into the 
basket; nor have talked to Antonia— 
fishing talk!—while his eyes, amused? 
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mocking? were they?—took in the bait 
man’s bare legs. Thus it had begun; 
and progressed, and every day the tide 
a little later and Pedro later with the 
crab sieve: One must cast the sieve 
when the tide commanded! And— 
presently Antonia had suggested to Pedro 
that she go early in the afternoon to 
the White Pier—she and the small 
brother—and wait there for him, sitting 
with the mothers and the children—so 
amusing! Pedro had vielded; and now! 
-lest he forfeit Antonia’s beach outing, 
he dare not appeal to the Higher Court 
at her home. 

“Pedro! I say!’’—the cheery voice 
of The Blue-Eyed cut into the bait man’s 


revery. “‘Pass me out some bait, will 
you.” With the request was a silver 
quarter, tossed neatly into the crab 
sieve. 


“T got no bait.’’ Pedro retorted, in 
brazen defiance of the plainly exposed 
evidence to the contrary. “Smith, he 
got ’em; go to Smith for your bait. 
There, your money!’’—flinging the coin 
out upon the wet sand. “Take it.” 

“OQ don’t bother about a small thing. 
like that!—and The Blue-Eyed, whistling 
gaily, strode on toward the White Pier 
and—Antonia! 

Assiduously Pedro combed the sea; 
but from the tail of one eye he “ located”’ 
the coin and watched a wave race up 
the strand. The wave receded. The 
coin had disappeared. But the bait 
man could find it by dropping the sieve 
a time or two in the next high wave. 
““No—I won’t! Idon’t want his money!” 
Then he grinned. “The Blue-Eyed pay 
something—three prices for his bait this 
day!—thinking of the submerged coin 
and of the price of bait at the anglery. 

The bait-man had collected the amount 
of his order for crabs for the day. He 
waded out, gathered up the basket with 
its load of squirming bluish ovals, and 
went home to exchange his wet garments 
for dry clothing and footwear. The he 
carried the bait to the White Pier. 
While waiting for his basket again, 
Pedro turned to seek Antonia. She was 
conversing with The Blue-Eyed. The 
inherent gentleman within Pedro’s 
breast hesitated to interrupt their con- 
versation. He leaned idly upon the 
guard rail, while waiting Antonia’s 
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pleasure, and looked wonderingly down 
the coast line. 

Miles and miles they stretched—the 
new seaside resorts. He had never 
ceased to marvel at the strange devices 
ever springing up for captivating pleasure. 
This was the land of his birth—but 
what ingenuity the American possessed! 
given a little lumber and nails, paint 
and canvas, lo—Pedro’s eye ran along 
the sand—‘horse-shoe” piers and “T” 
piers, domed swimming pools, bump- 
the-bump, baby railroads and what not. 

His gaze rested longest upon a strange 
creation—two sierra peaks—San Jacinto 
in summer, San Bernardino in winter 
joined to a framework of wood—it 
might be the framework of a ten-story 
building skidded down into the surf-line 
and anchored there, and winding in and 
out through the canvas mountains and 
the lattice of wood, a baby train. The 
whole suggested to Pedro the substantial- 
ity of the tamale and the delectable 
lightness of a cream soda. 

Pedro had once indulged in that ex- 
citing trip. Afterwards, he concluded 
that he had only half enjoyed it. The 
laughing shrieks, the delighted screams 
of the girl passengers that had “ fellows’ 
with them. Indeed, so abrupt were 
some of the descents that an escort might 
be pardoned if he slipped an arm around 
her waist. And then, near the end of the 
trip—a tunnel. Oh, the rapturously 
scareful dark of that tunnel! 

Pedro looked at the canvas sierras 
and made a resolution; but he said 
nothing about it to Antonia on their 
way home from the White Pier. The 
next day at about mid afternoon, he 
had occasion to go out upon his front 
porch. His seaman’s critical eye covered 
the ocean. Then he uttered a short 
ejaculation. That water—the color— 
blue yet not blue; gray that was not gray, 
but the one muddied with the other! 
—a sure sign of the presence of the 
pompano! 

From force of habit, he noted the 
line of anglers along the White Pier. 
Ah, those fellows would be glad. Already 
he had heard some of them complaining 
of the monotony of the present sport; 
and others had sighed aloud for a glimpse 
of the iridescently shining, buttery little 
Smith had blandly bluffed 
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their complaints; he controled the supply 
of bait, but he couldn’t corner the 
appetites of the fishes. 

The next moment the 
respiration slackened. Bait! Pompano 
fishing called for shark flesh bait. And 
the supply on hand at the anglery was very 
small. Pedro knew this fact, because he 
had heard the pardners speaking about 
it only the day before. One of them 
had remarked that there wasn’t a half- 
pound of it in the shop; the other had 
placidly answered that it didn’t matter. 
The present sport was good. 

So? They knew—and hadn’t given 
him any orders for more! Pedro’s 
breath came quaveringly. Then his eye 
swiftly measured an airline up coast to 
the Japanese wholesale fishery camp 
several miles beyond the Long Wharf 
He wheeled about and, while rushing 
through the house, flung a command at 
his mother: 

‘ Quick—give me to eat—any old 
thing!’ When he returned from the 
shed, he was rolling up two grain bags 
and tying them with a yard of rope. 
While his mother was bending over the 
stove, he extracted from ‘its hiding 
place their little hoard of ready money, 
and slipped it into his pocket. 

Pedro, the constitutionally slow, ate 
his food with surprising celerity; a few 
mouthfuls—and away with the roll of 
bags to a car bound for the Long Wharf. 
At the rock embankment he dropped 
from the car. He hastened down hill 
and through the miles of dust and sand 
to the Japanese village. Here he waited 
impatiently for the incoming boats. 
Then followed a session of bargaining, 
at the close of which he yielded up his 
coin; in return he got all the shark that 
might come in during the next twenty 
four hours. 

His treasure carefully stowed into 
the two grain bags, and slung over his 
shoulders, Pedro, almost staggering under 
the weight of his load, plodded back 
through sand and dust and up the em- 
bankment to the car track; yet, theftrip 
had not seemed long; his mind had been 
engrossed in doing a sum in arithmetic. 
Shark meat purchased at one-and-one- 
half cent, and sold at four—perhaps 
five cents. 

When his car neared the White Pier, 
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Pedro looked ahead and saw a flag 
at the mast upon the anglery—the flag 
that informed all the angling world that 
the pompano had come and were biting; 
yet the bait-man remained in his seat 
until the car reached Flecknel street. 
He deposited his load upon the front 
steps of his home, and bade his mother 
to watch it closely. And he scarcely 
heard his mother’s babbled query— 
had he gone loco? and did he know that 
someone from the White Pier had come 
up for him and returned. The bait- 
man heeded not; he was dressing again, 
this time in his best clothes, his Sunday 
suit, white shirt and tie, long, flowing, 
red, the color of a ripe tomato. 

Up to the cars again, without a murmur 
paving double fare on his load; and the 
despite the heft of the bags upon his 
back, Pedro assumed a swaggering air 
as he strode down the pier. 

“Hi! Pedro!’—excitedly sang out 
Smith. ‘Where in canopy’ve you been. 
We need bait—shark. The pompano 
have come in; they’re biting like sixty! 
That fellow in the gray sweater hauled in 
half a dozen at a lick while his bait 
lasted—we hadn’t a half-pound on hand. 
We sent a man on a motorcycle to the 
Jap’s camp and got nothing; they’re 
out of shark. Here, take this tackle 
and try to catch a little shark or two 
right away—do, Pedro. We've ’phoned 
to the other places—all out; no shark. 
And, whew! look at the fishermen com- 
ing for pompano!” 

Pedro tenderly eased down his load. 
He stood erect. “‘ What you pay to-day 
for shark bait, Mr. Smith?” His tone 
was magnificently independent. 
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“Pay? The dickens! Don’t stop to 
argue about pay. Get the goods.” 

“‘T have the goods, Mr. Smith, here 
by me.” Pedro’s enunciation was de- 
liberate. ‘What you pay?” 

Smith’s eyes bulged. A glad light 
broke over his face as he untied a bag. 
“‘Shovel-nose!—the best kind!” he ex- 
claimed in gratified tones. ‘‘ Where'd 
you get ’em, Pedro?” 

Pedro waved his hands widely but 
noncommunicatingly. ‘‘ What you pay?” 

“You've been to the Japs!’’ Smith’s 
laugh was a trifle jerky. “ What’s your 
price, Pedro, spit it out! You’ve cor- 
nered the shark meat, all right.’”’ Fol- 
lowed a_ brief session of bargaining. 
Pedro got his own price. 

Nonchalantly the bait-man accepted 
the silver coins which Smith poured into 
his hands, his eyes flickering toward 
The Blue-Eyed who, tackle in hand, 
was standing near Antonia, but casting 
anxious glances at the bait depot. Pedro 
let his gaze roam southward to the canvas 
sierras and the tiny railway; then he 
noted the cherry red of Antonia’s lips, 
and he thought of the rapturously dark 
tunnel. 

He walked boldly over to Antonia. 
“T don’t go crabbing this afternoon,” 
he said to her, and grasping the small 
brother’s hand. “If we hurry, Antonia,” 
—nodding toward the street car line— 
“we can catch the next car.” Opening 


a palm, he exposed the shark money, 
and, with a sweep of his head toward the 
canvas sierras concluded, ‘I guess we 
ride all afternoon on 
Antonia.” 


this. Come on, 























Charles Amadon Moody. 


THE MAN AND THE CITIZEN 


By William E. Smythe 


The death of Charles Amadon Moody 
comes as a shock to a wide public, 


for he was very well-known in the 
most influential circles of California 
life. 


He had lived here only about a dozen 
years and he has left us in the prime of 
vigorous manhood, but he was one of 
those men who live more in a few years 
than many do in a lifetime, and he 
was identified with many channels of 
activity. 

As the guiding spirit of old “Out West 
Magazine” for a number of years—first 
as assistant then as chief—he contributed 
very materially to the enrichment of 
our literature, not only by his own 
occasional writings, but yet more by 
the encouragement of other writers. 

His book reviews were perhaps the 
most luminous work of the kind ever 
done on the Pacific Coast. He was a 
genuine lover of books and had a way of 
grasping the meat of them that few 
can master. He would read two or three 
ordinary books between two suns, 
beside transacting a day’s business at 
his desk and writing lucid and searching 
reviews of what he had read. 

Few newcomers from the East have 
been so completely illuminated by the 
optimism of our western spirit, or able 
to throw themselves with such joyous 
abandon into the full tide of our western 
life. 

He was one of the pillars of the move- 
ment conducted by the Promotion Com- 
mittee at San Francisco. His soul ans- 
wered the call of the West, and this 
movement appealed to him as a practical 
means of guiding new hosts to the wide 
unoccupied lands and engaging them in 
the work of making homes and institu- 
tions. 

In like manner he took a strong part 
in building of the Commonwealth Club, 
which brought together at San Francisco 
a large proportion of the brains and 
civic pride of the state. 

He was one of the pioneers of the Good 
Government movement in Los Angeles, 
taking a heavy part of the work in the 





Gates campszign and the three fights of 
Mayor Alexander. 

In the Los Angeles Fellowship, he 
was not only a pioneer, but one of the 
sarliest officers and contributed power- 
fully to its successful establishment. 

I think I may say quite deliberately 
that the mind of Charles Amadon Moody 
was in general respects the most brilliant 
I have ever known. It seemed to have 
the quality of the X-Ray—it penetrated 
to the bones of any subject to which 
it was directed. He saw instantly, 
he saw clearly, and if you saw different! 
it was rare indeed that logical analysis 
failed to find you in error. 

His learning was considerable, his in- 
formation on a great variety of subjects 
immense. He absorbed knowledge on 
every hand as the earth takes in the 
rains. Mentally he was equipped for 
almost any task in life, for he had great 
talents, sharpened by study and ex- 
perience, and his ability was many- 
sided to a degree that is rare indeed. 
Like many others engaged in the fierce 
struggle, he expected to have time 
later to do the things best worth while, 
and in the meantime his duty lay in 
business—in mining. But—the Pale 
Horse and his Rider! 

I cannot say how we loved him! 
That is for our private hearts, but this 
must be said: 

He was a great, tender soul, too big 
to shut a single human being out of his 
consciousness or his consideration. Sin- 
cérelv did he say with Walt Whitman: 

“T will have nothing that all cannot 
have the counterpart of on the same 
terms.” 

He felt he belonged to the universe. 
Whatever he had was yours as much as 
his. He believed the race is yet to be 
free. His creed was the very best thing 
he knew, though it may have just come 
to his knowledge. His religion was 
doing all the good within his reach, 
and he expected to go on doing it forever. 
He had no fear of life and no more fear 
of death. He was serene in the conscious- 
ness of his fellowship with the Eternal. 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorial. 


Those pessimists who profess to see 
in the purchase of the Huntington interests 
in the Pacific 
Electric Railway 
by the Harriman 
interests, an end to 
electric railway development in Southern 
California, are, we think, due for an 
agreeable change of mind in the near 
future. There is now being planned 
an almost complete transformation of 
the steam lines of Southern California 
into electric roads. This change, it is 
understood, will concern all lines of 
road now controlled by the Harriman 
interests and it will be managed not by 
the Southern Pacific Company, but by 
the Pacific Electric Railway Company. 
Instead of stopping electric railway 
development, the change of ownership 
will bring about the greatest electric 
railway era that Southern California 
has ever known. 

To understand the situation thoroughly 
it must be borne in mind that the Harri- 
man interests have had half of the stock 
of the Pacific Electric for a number of 
years. Not a mile of road could be 
constructed since that time without their 
consent. It must be remembered that 
it takes a two thirds vote of stockholders 
to issue bonds. Since the Harriman 
interests have been concerned in the 
Pacific Electric, the Company has built 
the Covina line, the Glendora line and 
the Santa Ana line; the road along the 
beach from Long Beach to Balboa has 
been completed, and every bit of re- 
building and improvement has had the 
sanction of the Harriman interests. 

There were differences between the 
Huntington and the Harriman interests, 
but these did not concern the general 
policy of expansion. Most of the trouble 
centered in the policy to be pursued 
in handling the sale of lands ahead of 
railway construction. There were im- 
mense profits in these operations, and 
the question as to who should secure 


Significance of 
Pacific Electric Deal. 





these benefits was always a pressing and 
a trying one. 

For the past two or three years it 
has been well understood among the inner 
circle of men who make their head- 
quarters in the Pacific Electric building, 
that the retirement of Mr. Huntington 
would come about at a time deemed 
wise by both the Harriman and Hunting- 
ton interests. The deal for the change 
was begun at least that long ago, and it 
was practically consummated last spring. 
The recent meetings in Los Angeles, 
at which the announcements of the 
change were made, were only to bring 
about the closing of the final details. 

Further than this, the acquirement 
of the Pacific Electric Railway by the 
Harriman interests is in line with the 
policy which steam roads all over the 
country have adopted. It has been 
recognized by steam road managements 
that electric railroading has come to 
stay, and that for short haul work there 
is nothing in economy and efficiency 
equal to it. The New York Central 
management, as an example, has become 
heavily interested in electric lines, and 
to-day not a steam locomotive approaches 
within twenty five miles of New York 
over that road. 

On this coast the Harriman interests 
are developing one of the finest electric 
systems in America around Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley and this enter- 
prise may be said to be only fairly begun. 

The question now arises: ‘“‘ What of 
Southern California?” 

We expect to see steam road after 
steam road transferred from the manage- 
ment of the Southern Pacific to the 
Pacific Electric for alteration from steam 
to electric lines. 

We expect to see every bit of short haul 
work in this section of California done by 
electricity. 

We expect to see the long haul work, 
such as traffic to the east and north done 
by steam, but the electric lines will 
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be used to feed these through lines, 
both with passengers and freight. 

We expect to see the smoky steam 
switch engine a thing of the past in Los 
Angeles and in other points of impor- 
tance. 

And we expect to see these things 
within three to five years everywhere in 
Southern Caliofrnia. 

Most people do not realize that the 
electric road has come to stay, and that 
it is to be one of the greatest factors in 
American transportation. The railroads 
know this, however. They know that 
they could not stop electric railroad 
development if they would; and they 
would not if they could. 


319,198. 
Of all the large cities of the United 
States, Los Angeles 
showed the greatest per- 
centage of growth in 
the decade from 1900 
to 1910. The rate of increase was over 
200 per cent, for the population of Los 
Angeles in 1900 was only a trifle over 
100,000. 

And the enthusiasts of the city, who 
number according to the census 319,198, 
are talking gravely of sending the popu- 
lation to a million by 1920. Most of 
this increase they expect to come from 
immigration, some of it will come by 
consolidation, and possibly a fair share 
by the Rooseveltian method. 

The next material increase ,however, 
will come by consolidation, for at the 
present time Los Angeles has two big 
propositions in hand which make con- 
solidation, insome form, with the outlying 
districts, an imperative necessity. 

The first of these is the water problem. 
Los Angeles has coming, within the next 
two or three years, asupply of 20,000 
miner’s inches of water from Owens 
River. The city to-day—the city of 
319,198 people plus  transients—uses 
about one eighth of this amount of water. 
It appears that if the city sells water to 
any one living outside of the corporate 
limits, the municipal corporation is 
placed in the same position as any other 
public service corporation; and that 
water can be demanded by any one along 
the line of the aqueduct from Owens 


A Million 
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River to Los Angeles. There is a remedy 
for this—it is in creating a new munici- 
pality which will be exceedingly loos« 
in its organization excepting as to the 
management of its water department, 
and in another particular yet to b 
mentioned. The ideal system is tha 
of the borough form of government, 
leaving to the various boroughs entire 
control over their local and police affairs 
It may be taken for granted that Los 
Angeles desires no part in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of places like Pasa 
dena and Long Beach, nor do the peopl 
of Los Angeles desire the participation 
of these cities in the affairs of what 
is now Los Angeles. Consequently the 
government must be a loose one except 
as to water—and one other particular 

This exception is in the management of 
electric power. Here the lines must bx 
strictly and tautly drawn. At the present 
time the public service corporations 
which are supplying Los Angeles wit! 
electricity are furnishing a total of about 
60,000 horse power. The Owens Riv 
aqueduct, in its fall, can be made to 
develop about 120,000 horse-power 
double that which the city is using. 
This energy cannot be brought to thx 
city and made useful for perhaps five 
years, not only on account of the necessit \ 
of first completing the aqueduct, but 
because there is still a bond isuue to 
float before the generating works can be 
erected. 

In the meantime the call upon t! 
Los Angeles power companies for more 
electrical energy is increasing at a rat 
of twenty per cent per year. These 
companies have been threatened with 
the possible competition of a separate 
distributing system to be installed by the 
municipality, and with this threat 
hanging over the heads of the companies, 
they will be at their wits’ ends to pro- 
vide for the demand for energy sure to 
be made on them before the Owens River 
power is available. Representatives of 
the local power companies have been in 
conference with the city authorities 
asking that some definite policy be 
adopted by the city so that the companies 
may know what to expect. The solution 
of this problem is now in the hands of a 
committee of seven citizens of Los An- 
geles who are likewise charged with 
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drafting the measures which the city 
will need at the next session of the 
legislature. This will include the settle- 
ment of the new lines of the city and 
county, the boundaries of the boroughs 
within the city and county, and the 
adoption of a policy which is to govern 
the distribution of power and water with- 
in the new and greater city. 

However much a certain element 
within the city may desire that the muni- 
cipality go into the business of distribut- 
ing electricity, it appears nearly certain 
from financial reasons, that the city will 
not undertake to build a distributing 
plant and go into competition with the 
companies. The reason for the reluc- 
tance of the city officials to engage in 
this enterprise is that the city is heavily 
burdened with debt incident to the 
construction of the aqueduct. Then 
there are lessons in municipal lighting 
to be drawn from the experiment in 
Pasadena which has not been altogether 
a happy one. The probable solution of 
the question is that the city will become 
a wholesaler of power, selling it to six 
or seven customers, and in return 
fixing the charge which these wholesalers 
can place against the ultimate consumer. 
It has already been recognized that it 
is impossible to purchase the distributing 
plants of the three large power companies, 
without taking over as well their generat- 
ing plants, and this the citv is financially 
unable to undertake at this time, even 
supposing it would be willing to embark 
in such a large enterprise. 

It may be assumed that the boundaries 
of the proposed consolidated city will 
go as far east as the San Gabriel river, 
will include the entire Fernando 
water-shed, and all of the district to the 
south and west of the city. If these 
boundaries are fixed, the population of 
Los Angeles—the greater city—will not 
be far from half a million at the present 
time. We have not yet received the 
returns from the census, but this figure 
will be found to be not far from wrong. 
That will make Los Angeles by at least 
75,000 the largest city in California. 

And the future? A one hundred per 
cent growth is not at all unreasonable 
considering the tracts of land that will 
be turned into orchards and gardens with 
the coming of the Owens river water. 


San 
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It is not unreasonable considering the 
number of immigrants who may be ex- 
pected to come to California direct from 
Europe when the Panama canal is com- 
pleted. It is not unreasonable consider- 
ing the recent marvelous growth of 
Southern California, the advertising it 
has received and the eff that are 
being made to direct the constant- 


ly flowing tide toward the west. 


orts 


Trades union organizers who have 
come to Los Angeles from the outside 
at frequent intervals 
in the past ten years, 
have labored with all 
their might and main 
in the manner that has built up organiza- 
tions elsewhere, and who have seen 
union after union disintegrate and lose 
virility at the first shock of war, have 
apparently never yet learned why Los 
Angeles is such a poor field for militant 
unionism. They ought to be able to 
reason it out to their satisfaction—but 
they do not. Giving full value to the 
struggle which is waged for the open shop 
by the Los Angeles ‘‘Times” and by the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, there is still another and most 
potent reason why the average Los Ange- 
les workingman does not propose to g> 
on strike. 

It is that he owns his own home. 

Statistics have never been gathered as 
to the extent of this home owning habit 
among wage earners. One of the large 
building companies places it at fifty 
per cent of all workingmen, including 
the unmarried men who have yet to 


Wage Earners 
as Home Owners 


wno 
develop ambitions to become property 
owners. 

Another authority places it at sixty 
per cent; another places it at eighty per 
cent of the married men. 

Not five per cent of the working men 
of San Francisco own or ever expect to 
own their own homes. 

Vith the San Francisco wage earner 
it is a case of room somewhere and eat 
elsewhere, or he may be a boarder. If 
business slackens, he is ready and willing 
to move to some fairer pasture. If he 
is married, as a relatively small percentage 
are, he lives in a rented flat, or in a rented 
cottage out on the hills; he is a fixture 
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nowhere. He has few ties to bind him 
to any locality. 

The Los Angeles wage earner on being 
asked to join a union does so from two 
or three motives entirely different from 
loyalty to the “cause.” ‘He may do so 
to escape being worried; he may do so, 
thinking that if he should by any chance 
go to another city, a card will be a handy 
thing to have in his pocket; the notion 
that there is an unending struggle be- 
tween labor and capital, labor to raise 
wages and capital to keep them down, 
does not occur to him, because in the 
main he is a land-owner, and is thus on 
the road to being a capitalist himself. 
Most trades unions have not advanced 
in the scale to the point reached by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive I‘ngineers, 
an organization that arbitrates and does 
not strike, and when the outside organizer 
deems a Los Angeles union ready for a 
strike for higher pay, the majority of 
members remember that they stilll have 
payments to make on “that house.”’ 
Self interest, and the desire to reap the 
advantages of what Henry George calls 
the “unearned increment of land” weigh 


more heavily in the scale than orders to 


go out on strike. 

We do not think that the people of 
Los Angeles appreciate what this ten- 
dency of Los Angeles workingmen to 
own their own homes, has meant in the 
past as a conserver of the industrial 
peace of the city. As long as a man 
can get a house and lot by paying 
$100 down and “the balance like rent,” 
he is very prone to join the noble army 
of the land-owners; and when he is a 
land-owner, he thinks more than a dozen 
times before he jeopards his interest in 
the property that he is buying, and 
follows any union leader. 

It is a common assertion of the trades 
union leaders of San Francisco that 
wages are lower in Los Angeles than in 
San Francisco and the only way to equal- 
ize conditions between the cities is to 
unionize the city where wages are lowest. 
It may be that the wages are nominally 
from fifty cents to a dollar a day lower 
in Los Angeles than in San Francisco, 
but on the other hand in reality they 
are higher. The Los Angeles wage earner 
receiving a trifle less in money, has his 
own home on which he is paying perhaps 
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$25 per month as a permanent invest- 
ment; the San [Francisco wage earner 
of the same class may be paying more 
for a cottage or a flat, which he never 
expects to own, and never can own. 
One lives on a fifty foot lot and has a 
garden; the other is cramped in a closely 
built city. In the long run, which of 
these men gives his family the most? 
Which comes nearer to living the normal 
life? Which will leave his family in 
the best situation, if sickness or death 
comes. 

The best guarantee that Los Angeles 
has that the open shop principles will 
continue is the fact that there are thous- 
ands of acres of outlying territory, 
just waiting to be built upon, and that 
there are hundreds of men ready and 
willing to erect a house for any steady 
man of family who has a hundred dollars 
in his pocket. 

Home owning is a marvelous first 
aid to troublesome strike proclivities. 


While it is everywhere known that 
when James W. Marshall picked up a 
few nuggets of gold in 
the tail race of Sutter's 
mill he started the 
rush to California, it 
is not so generally recognized that 
gold was produced in California many 
years prior to that time. Marshall’s 
discovery came in the early part of 
1847, and the rush was fairly on in 1849 
Of the previous gold workings, Charles 
D. Willard has this to say in his “‘ History 
of Los Angeles.” 

“The presence of gold in California 
had been known for half a century, 
and the metal had been obtained in 
commercial quantities in the southern 
part of the state. In 1842 a Californian 
named Lopez found some fragments of 
the precious metal when digging for 
wild onions in the San Francisquito 
canyon, about thirty five miles northwest 
of Los Angeles, and numbers of claims 
were staked out; Don Abel Stearns 
estimated that $6,000 to $8,000 was 
secured annually for four years. After 
that the work was intermittent, and 
finally was abandoned almost entirely.’’ 

To commemorate the discovery of the 
Mexican, Lopez, and to establish a 


Commemorating 
Gold Di scovery. 
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permanent place for the preservation 
of early records of Los Angeles county, 
the Society of Pioneers, aided by many 
of the most influential men of Southern 
California, have asked that the Interior 
Department of the United States set 
aside the scene of this discovery as a 
park. The lands are mineralized, and 
Secretary Ballinger is having an investi- 
gation, made as to the propriety of setting 
aside this reservation from the public 
domain. The Pioneers feel that there’ 
is no more appropriate place for a histori- 
eal park, where monuments could be 
erected and a mining building erected. 

It will take time to get the preliminar- 
ies through, but there appears to be no 
reason why the request should not be 
granted. ‘True the place has produced 
gold, and may produce more, but South- 
ern California—at least the country 
immediately adjacent to Los Angeles 
has never been celebrated as'a gold 
field. At this time more or less work 
is being done in a desultory way in the 
Sierra Madre range, although the mass 
of the people never hear of it. Further 
to the northwest, in Ventura county, 
somebody is usually hammering away 
on claims of possible value. Indeed, 
one of the most bitter feuds in the history 
of Ventura county, in the Castaic country, 
was waged between the Chormicle and 
Jenkins clans over the character of certain 
land in that valley—whether it was 
more valuable for agricultural or mining 
purposes. This feud reached the dig- 
nity of an occasional shooting, so that 
there may be considerable gold yet to 
be uncovered in the mountains. 

But by all means the Los Angeles 
county pioneers should own that land 
in the San Francisquito. It is practi- 
cally of no great value but it has histori- 
eal associations which should be com- 
mitted to the care of the Pioneers. 


The Chamber of Commerce has found 
a splendid location in New York city for 
a permanent exhibit of Southern Calif- 
ornia products such as has been maintain- 
ed for several years at Atlantic City. 
It will cost about $20,000 annually, but 
there can be no returns such as the 
Chamber receives in Atlantic City from 
the sale of orangeade. Funds must soon 


be raised. 
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We believe that the census, returns 


being sent almost daily 
from Washington, will 
show that the eight 
southern counties of 
California will contain 
one third of the population of the state. 
Certain it is that the people of these 
counties are paying approximately forty 
per cent of the State taxes. 

Consequently we are in hearty accord 
with the proposition which has been 
advanced by Mark Keppel, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Los Angeles county, 
to have the state establish a second state 
university somewhere in this section of 
California. 

Without in any manner disparaging 
the efforts of the worthy and enthusiastic 
and self-sacrificing men who have ad- 
vanced the cause of higher education 
in Southern California, the basic truth 
that if the best facilities for 


which are 


Divide the 
State University 


remains 


higher education are to be obtained 
by any institution, that institution 
must have money—and plenty of it. 


Whenever any institution is compelled 
to economize to the point of penurious- 
ness, then proper advantages cannot be 
given to the youth education 
the institution undertakes. 

Los Angeles is approximately 500 
miles from either the University of 
California at Berkeley or the Leland 
Stanford University at Palo Alto. 
Young men or young women whose 
parents are in humble circumstances 
practicaily lave the d 


whc Se 


loors of these in- 
stitutions closed in their faces, not only 
on account of the expense of living in 
Berkeley or in Palo Alto, but because 
there is the regular expense incident to 
traveling to and from these institutions. 
In further consideration of this subject, 
we will consider Stanford University 
exempt from discussion because it is 
not in any manner a state supported 
institution, except insofar as its exemp- 
tion from state taxation may place it 
in this class. 

But the University of California is 
in another situation. It is state support- 
ed, not only by the terms of the land 
grant from which it derives a portion 
of its income, but because a direct tax 
is levied in on every sort of property 
for its maintenance and growth. 
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This tax the people of Southern Calif- 
ornia pay. At last reports the University 


of California had 3450 students. Less 
than ten per cent of these came from 
the counties of Southern California. 


The same counties are paying forty 
per cent of the cost of this institution. 

Mr. Keppel says that 11,000 children 
are attending high schools of Los Angeles 
county alone. The number in the high 
schools of Southern California is probably 
not far from 15,000. Distance and ex- 
pense deprives these young men and 
women of the right to a higher education 
for which the taxpayers of this end of 
the state are paying. 

To establish a new state institution 
in the South will entail time and trouble 
but eventually it will be brought about. 


There is justice in the proposition, 
and justice will win. 
To what extent money counts in 


providing educational facilities, it may 
be said that the University of California 
expends an average of $418 annually for 
ach student enrolled in the institution. 
The University of Southern California, 
a Methodist institution which looms 
large in attendance because there is 
included in the roster the students of 
the professional colleges, expends an 
average of $93 per student per annum. 
Stanford University spends an average 
of $449 annually per student. 

A study of the enrollment at the 
largest American colleges and universities 
suggests that the time has come for the 
establishment of a large non-denomina- 
tional institution in Southern California. 
Experience has proved that the state in- 
stitutions have had the largest growth 
and have gained most in resources in 
the past twenty or thirty years. Many 
of the old time denominational insti- 
tutions like Harvard and Yale and 
Syracuse and the University of Chicago 
have dropped the sectarian feature of 
their foundation. The non-denomina- 
tional schools have grown because they 
have had the most money with which 
to work. That higher education is 
largely to become the province of state 
endeavor appears to be firmly established. 

We have lately made a study of the 
attendance and income of the sectarian 


and non-sectarian institutions of the 
United States having more than one 
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thousand students in attendance. 


Grad- 


ing them in this manner and in the order 


of attendance, the figures are: 


NON 
Institution 


Columbia University 
University of Chicago ; 
University of Mich.___--- 
Harvard University 
University of Minn. 
University of Ilinois__- ; 
Cornell Universit; 
University of Penn 
University of Wisconsin____- 
New York University__- 


College, City of New York__- 


Pratt Institute 
University of Nebraska 
University of California 
Yale University_- 
Temple Colleg: 

Syracuse University 
Ohio State University 
University of Missouri 
University of Georgia 
lowa State Colleg 
University of Texa 
tochester A & M Institution 
State University of lowa 
Indiana University 
Tulane Universit; 

Kan. State Ag. College 
University of Kansas 
Washington University 
Oberlin College 

Purdue University 


Drake University 
Girard College_ ‘ 
Stanford University 
Armour Institute Tech. 
Smith College_- 
Teachers Collgee_. 
Washington Univesrity 
Tuskegee Institute 
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of 
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5S8S7 
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5223 
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_5066 
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4800 
4500 
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3707 
3611 
3450 
3276 
3255 
3248 
3050 
2855 
680 
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2573 
2542 
2473 
2470 
2469 
2300 
2210 
2093 
2040 
1942 
_1846 
1787 
1684 
1667 
1610 
1607 
1554 
1508 
1494 
1462 
1462 
1400 


1011 


Annual 
Income 


$2,207.000 
1,899,000 
1,289,000 
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250,000 
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364,000 
855,000 
141,000 
455,000 
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Total number of non-sectarian insti- 
tutions with over one thousand students 
62, with an average number of 2439 
students each. 

Reporting income—57 _ institutions 
with 139,369 students and $33,088,000 
income. Average 
$237. 

Now, compare these figures with the 
sectarian universities and colleges having 


income per student 


more than 1000 students. These are 
SECTARIAN 

Institution and Students Annual 

Denomination Income 

Northwestern Univ. (MI 808 —- $1,070,000 
Ohio Northern Univ. (ME 1917 50,000 
Univ. of So. Cal. (ME 1570 145,000 
Boston University (ME ) 15t4 183,000 
Kan. Wesleyan Univ. (ME) 1391 16,000 
Univ. of Denver (ME ) 1324 125,000 
Baylor Univ. (Bap. ) 1296 74,000 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. (ME 1248 148,000 
St. Louis Univ. (RC )_- 1169 50,000 
James Millikin Univ. (Pres. )_ 1052 &9,000 
De Pauw Univ. (ME) 1017 84,000 
Univ. of Notre Dame (RC )__1005 364.0060 


Total number of sectarian institutions 
with over 1000 students—12, with an 
average of 1609 students each. 

Reporting income—12 institutions 
with 19,311 students and a total income 


of $2,398,000. | verage income per 
student—$124. 
Of all of these sectarian colleges 


Notre Dame alone, a Catholic institution, 
has a larger income per student, than the 
average non-sectarian school. Notre 
Dame has an income of $362 per student. 
Northwestern has a fair income, consider- 
ing the number of students but the 
remainder of the sectarian schools appear 
poverty stricken in comparison. The 
non-denominational have more 
than twice the income per student than 
the sectarian That 
a lesson—one for thought and action. 


schools 


schools. suggests 


With the election of a new Congress 
there has come the necessity of educat- 
ing another quota 

Inwardness of of 
Hetch- Hetchy Deal 


rovernment 
officials as to the 
inwardness of the 
attempt made by the city of San Francis- 
co to gather in as its own one half of the 
Yo Semite National Park, to destroy 
the beauty of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, 
and to deprive the people of the United 
States of one of their great scenic won- 
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ders. The city of San Francisco is now 
supplied with water by the Spring 
Valley Water Company. This corpor- 


ation owns nearly every available source 
of water on the peninsulas north and 
south of the city, as well as a supply 
from Alameda county, across the bay. 
Every negotiation looking toward the 
acquirement of this supply by the city 
has fallen through. Sometimes the 
people of the city have refused to accept 
the terms of the Company, sometimes 
the Company has refused to agree to 
terms which the city might have offered. 
The Spring Valley Company is furnishing 
approximately 40,000,000 gallons of 
water a day, to a population of approx- 
imately 400,000. The properties of the 
Spring Valley Water Company can be 
developed to furnish four this 
quantity of water, or we will say, sufficient 
for a population 1,500,000. There are 
likewise other known sources of supply 

perhaps as many as fifteen—from 
which San Francisco can obtain ample 
water. 

There is objection to these sources, 
however, from San _ Francisco. To 
secure any of them, the city would be 
compelled to BUY. Instead, the city 
has determined to absorb a_ supply 
of water from the people of the United 
States, because it is CHEAP to do so. 
It is cheap because the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley, reserved for the people of the 
United States for park purposes, has 
been free from invasion by private 
appropriators. The motives of San Fran- 
cisco are succinctly set forth in an article 
in this number of Out West written by 
Miss Cora Calvert Foy, a member of 
the Sierra Club. Miss Foy is as familiar 
with every aspect of the Hetch-Hetchy 
water proposition as one not an engineer 
ean be. And it is well to remember that 
in reading her study in this issue of 
Out West and in examining the photo- 
graphs which accompany it, that in 
ease San Francisco this 
grab at the expense of the people of the 
United States, the entire floor of the 
valley will be destroyed. All of the trees, 
all of the meadows, all of the gardens 
will be submerged. The valley, one of 
Nature’s greatest scenic wonders, will 
be sacrificed because a rich city so far 
refuses to buy its own water supply. 


times 


consummates 
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Out West does not care whether San 


Francisco buys the holdings of the 
Spring Valley Water Company, or 


whether the city develops any of the 
fifteen or more water locations which 
open to it BY PURCHASE. Our posi- 
tion is that the cupidity of a munici- 
pality mever excuses vandalism or 
attempted vandalism. 

The entire problem is now in the hands 
of a board of engineers from the United 
States Army. California has on more 
than one occasion had reason to be grate- 
ful to the United States Army engineer- 
ing corps, and we are confident that in 
this instance history will repeat itself. 


For the further elucidation § of 
the reader, we take pleasure in re- 
printing the latest report of George 


Otis Smith, director of the United States 
Geological Survey: 
Department of the Interior, 
United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1910. 


Sir: While accompanying you on a personal 
inspection of the Yosemite National Park in 
October, 1909, I was directed by you, in addi- 


tion to making physical examination of that 
portion of the park involved in the application 
and permit of the city of San Francisco to pro- 


cure a water supply from Lake Eleanor and 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, to review the govern- 
ment records and all other data which might 


be available relating to the subject. Pursuant 
to similar instructions, Engineers Hill and Hop- 
son, of the Reclamation Service, who partici- 
pated in said physical examination, have sub- 
mitted reports to you. With the conclusions 
therein announced I fully concur and submit 
the following report, which is based largely 
upon the data therein set forth. 

Under its application for the right to acquire 
and develop a municipal water supply in the 


Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy Valleys and 
the drainage areas tributary thereto, the city 


sets up two claims: 

First. That the Tuolumne River constitutes 
the only practicable and reasonable source of 
water supply for San Francisco; and, 


Second. That the city ‘could not afford to 
develop the Lake Eleanor site alone, wilhout 
every assurance possible to be given by the 
Government that the Hetch Hetchy site will be 
available as soon as the needs of the city ex- 


ceed the Lake Eleanor storage capacity.” 
The permit granted by the Secretary of the 
Interior on May i1, 1908, specifically omitted 


availability or ade- 


any consideration of the 
water supply. 


quacy of other Sierra sources of 
At the hearings before the Senate and House 
committees having under consideration  pro- 
posed legislation looking to the Congressional 
confirmation of the permit accorded the city, 
however, the representatives of San Francisco 
admitted that there are available other sources 
of supply, which sources, in the opinion of 
eminent engineers, are reasonable and prac- 
ticable, it further appearing that the prefer- 
ence for the Hetch Hetchy Valley is based 
primarily upon the consideration that it is the 
only source free from conflicting private claims. 
The further advantage claimed in its favor is 


that “this one must forever remain free from 
habitation by virtue of the natural conditions 
and by virtue of the fact that it is in the 


hands of the National Government, which will 
maintain it as a _ reservation.” 

Other practicable sources of supply being 
available, the first claim of the city resolves it- 
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into the question of relative cost between 
the national park project and the development 


of such other sources, and is, in my opinion, 
not justified. 
The permit now in force provides for the 


full development of the Lake Eleanor site, to 
which no opposition appears on the part of 
the public. If there can not be reasonably 
made available, through the development of 
this portion of the proposed scheme, a supply 
of water ample to meet the present and pros- 
pective needs of the city, the second ciaim 
that the city “could not afford to safely de- 
velop the Lake Eleanor site alone without every 
assurance possible to be given by the Govern- 
ment that the Hetch Hetchy site will be avail- 


able as soon as the needs of the city exceed 
the Lake Eleanor storage capacity’’ is justi- 
fied, and this question has received careful 


consideration at the hands of messrs. Hill and 
Hopson and myself. 

As above indicated, such adequacy must be 
measured in the light of the future needs of 
San Francisco and the bay cities which may 
possibly at some time unite to form a metro- 
politan water district. The population and the 
water consumption of such a district forty or 
altogether 


fifty years hence are, of course, : 
matters of conjecture, and there is a wide 
divergence between estimates by the city en- 


gineers and other engineers, apparently equally 
qualified. 

There is an unfortunate dearth of rainfall 
and run-off data for the streams tributary to 
the Lake Eleanor basin, but a general hydro- 
graphic study of the Tuolumne and other Sierra 
drainage systems justifies the conclusion that 
there is a general diminution in precipitation 
and yield as we proceed southward; it is there- 
fore practicable, on the basis of relative areas, 
to conservatively estimate the proportion of 
run-off represented in the long-term gauging 
records at La Grange. 

Basing his calculations upon the more gen- 
erous claims of the city’s engineers as to pros- 
pective population and water consumption, and 
making due allowance for the flow required to 
satisfy vested rights of the Modesto and Tur- 
lock irrigation districts, Engineer Hopson has 
estimated the available supply from the drain- 
age areas that can be made tributary to the 
Lake Eleanor reservoir, and finds that this 
storage will provide an available supply entire- 
ly sufficient to not only satisfy normal demands, 
but insure against shortage during even crit- 
ical periods of drouth, such as occurred in 1897 
to 1899. The margin of safety in every item 
of his estimates is large, and it is confidently 
anticipated that actual development will prove 
1 considerably greater stream flow available 
in the several creeks under discussion than 
that assumed in his calculations. 

The development of the Lake Eleanor reser- 
voir site to its full capacity, as provided for 
in the decision of the Secretary of May 11 
1908, contemplates the use of the Lake Eleanor 





and Cherry Creek drainage basins, the former 
comprising 84 square miles and being in the 
extreme northwestern portion of the Yosemite 
National Park, and the latter comprising 108 


square miles of the Stanislaus National Forest, 
immediately adjoining the national park. These 
northern tributaries of the Tuolumne River 
have more prolific drainage areas, both as to 
precipitation and run-off, than the southeastern 
members of the Tuolumne drainage system, 
which are tributary, through the Grand Can- 
yon of the Tuolumne, to the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley. 

The full development of the Lake Eleanor 
storage reservoir would include, of course, the 
utilization of the flood waters not only of Cherry 
Creek, but eventually also of Jack Main and 
Stubblefield Creeks, whose basins aggregate 93 
square miles; and on all of these streams ad- 
ditional storage could later be provided as in- 
creased demands might warrant the additional 
expenditure. 

The entire Lake Eleanor region is elevated 
and bare, and includes a relatively unattractive 
and inaccessible portion of the High Sierra, be- 
ing as a consequence much less Liable to in- 
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trusion by tourists or campers. It can there- 
fore be devoted to the purposes of a municipal 
water supply, and subjected to the necessarily 
stringent sanitary control incident thereto 
with a minimum of interference with the rights 
of the public to the use thereof for park pur- 
poses. A collective and storage system, as 
above outlined, can be constructed at the Lake 
Eleanor site at a cost comparing most favor- 
ably with that incurred in providing a munici- 
pal supply for other large cities in the country. 
The conclusion of the engineers named, 
which has my full concurrence, is that the 
Lake Eleanor project is amply sufficient to meet 
the present and prospective needs of the city, 
and that it is not necessary that the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley should ‘be available to San Fran- 
cisco for the purpose of a municipal water 
supply. Very respectfully, 
GEORGE OTIS SMITH, Director. 
The Secretary of the Interior. 


Casual reading of the newspapers of 
California shows that the headquarters 
of Womens’ Suffrage, 
Womens’ Suffrage as a movement, is in 
As an Issue. Southern California. 
When Mr. Meyer Liss- 
ner, the chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee was engaged in 
preparing committees to frame measures 
to be submitted to the legislature at 
its session next month, there was a painful 
dearth of northern senators and assem- 
blymen elect who desired to figure on 
the suffrage committee. The northern 
men know that for them to meddle 
with this question is very much akin to 
a tyro handling a loaded gun, and they 
edged away with a unanimity that 
speaks well for their discretion. 
Neither is the sentiment in favor of 
“Votes for Women”’ nearly as unanimous 
in the south as the club women who 
have been carrying the banner in Los 
Angeles, would have us all believe. 
The active preachers of the gospel 
of suffrage appear to be confined mostly 
to those women who have been prominent 
in club affairs. There has been organ- 
ized in Los Angeles a militant association 
among women to oppose the proposi- 
tion before the legislature. If the 
legislature insists upon submitting the 
question to the voters in the form of a 
constitutional amendment, the “antis”’ 
will carry their opposition to the polls. 
We are not any too sanguine over the 
results of womens’ suffrage. Thus far, 
wherever it has been tried, it has been 
something of a boomerang and a failure. 
The chief argument advanced in its favor, 
as far as we can see, is that ‘women 
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and that in any 


will purify politics,” 
political 


state which adopts it, the 
millenium has dawned. 

Has experience proved this? We 
think not. Colorado has tried the ex- 
periment, and that state is notoriously 
corrupt in all of its internal politics, 
In the city of Denver, women have been 
the chief instruments for the perpetua- 
tion of the most infamous political 
machine that any state has endured. 
They have been active opponents in 
measures of real reform, in evidence of 
which there is ample testimony from 
Judge Lindsey who has felt the power 
of machine opposition. 

We are not personally informed as 
to the status of affairs in Utah but we 
are told on fairly good authority that 
the vote of the Mormon women solidi- 
fies the power of the Mormon church 
as a determining factor in controlling 
the affairs of that state. In discussing 
the question of the relations of the 
Mormon church and the state it must 
never be forgotten that the women, 
as elsewhere, are the staunch supporters 
of their church. Let no one deceive 
himself—Mormon women are not by 
any means sturdy opponents of poly- 
gamy. 

California voted on this proposition 
of womens’ suffrage in 1896. That 
year the state was campaigned from end 
to end by Susan B. Anthony. Rev, 
Anna Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt and 
other proponents and high priestesses of 
the doctrine, every one of them as earnest 
supporters of the plan as was Susan B. 
Anthony. Not a speech was made 
against the amendment, not a public 
meeting of any kind was held. When 
the votes were counted there was a 
clear majority of 29,000 against the 
suffrage amendment. San _ Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Alameda counties, then 
as now the most populous in California 
all registered majorities in opposition. 
It was a stunning blow from which 
years were required for the suffrage 
advocates to recover their breath. 
There is no doubt that when the question 
is submitted again—if it is—opposition 
of the most effective sort will develop, 
and the vote that will be gathered will 
be something of a surprise to those who 
imagine that the principal part of the 
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contest is over when the legislature 
has acted. 

Persistence often wins against adverse 
circumstances. Persistence alone was 
responsible for the submission of this 
question in 1896. The movement had 
gained sufficient strength in 1894 for 
the suffrage workers to send a delegation 
to the Republican state convention of 
that year. The platform committee did 
not want to see the women, and when 
it was in session at the convention, 
the women waited until 2 A. M. to get 
a hearing before the committee. Away 
in the dead of night, the committee 


was informed that the women were 
still waiting outside. “‘Oh, let’s hear 


them and give them their plank in the 
platform and get rid of them,” said one 
tired statesman. “It doesn’t mean any- 
thing.” The plank went in. When the 
legislature of 1895 convened the women 
were again on hand—talkers like Laura 
De Force Gordon being especially in 
evidence. Many Republican members 
of the legislature did not want to sub- 


mit the amendment, but that plank 
stared them squarely in the face. We 


distinetly remember the anger of one 
distinguished member from San Francisco 
at being required to vote for submission. 
“How can I get out of it?” he inquired. 
“T am against this thing from top to 
bottom.” He never found an avenue 
of escape, although he voted against 
the amendment in 1896. 

There will be plenty of opposition 
from Republican members to re-submis- 
sion, but next January will find them 
looking at that same sort of plank in 
the state platform. No doubt plenty of 
propositions will be suggested to smother 
the question, but it certainly appears 
as if there must be taken another state 
vote. 


You hear a great deal nowadays 
about the expenditures of the people 
of Los Angeles and 

Two Sides to Southern California 
Automobile Buying in automobile buy- 
ing. Staid and 

dignified bankers will solemnly assure 
you that there are altogether too many 
automobiles owned in America. But 


there is another side to the automobile 
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question—one of which pessimists rare- 
ly think, and this side has been excellent- 
ly presented in an article in a recent 
number of “Outlook.” The writer is 
E. S. Martin, one of the ablest men in 
America who earns his living by his pen. 
Mr. Martin’s article as a whole is re- 
commended for careful reading by those 
who see nothing but evil in expenditures 
for automobiles. Part of it we shall 
take the liberty of re-printing. 

“There are those who think that the 
Americans have gone crazy about auto- 
mobiles,” writes Mr. Martin. “A good 
many lookers-on have been thinking 
so and saying so, and we have all read 
the stories about folks who mortgaged 
their houses to buy autos, and other 
stories about the anxieties, compunctions 
and disapprovals of bankers because 
people would borrow money to buy 
autos, against the bankers’ advice. A 
good many observers bear a grudge 
against this new object of expenditure. 
People with bonds to sell have not been 
able for some time past to sell them to 
their satisfaction. Such persons incline tu 
think that much of the money that ought 
to have gone for the purchase of bonds 


has gone into automobiles. Piano 
makers report that too many of 


the people who ought to be buying 
pianos are spending their spare money 
on autos. The watchmakers tell a simi- 
lar tale, and so on.’ Mr. Martin esti- 
mates that the amount being spent in 
the United States on automobiles is 
not far from $500,000,000 annually. 
The total value of all of our products 
is about fifteen billions. We spend 
five times as much for tobaeco and 
liquors as we spend for automobiles. 
The automobile has displaced tens of 
thousands of grooms, hostlers, coachmen, 
cabmen and other workingmen of this 
nature. It has relegated half a million 
horses from the streets of the cities. 
On the other side, it has given the rich 
a new avenue for diversion and expen- 
diture, and economically, it makes no 
difference whether the automobile manu- 
facturer or the carriage manufacturer 
and the farmer get the money spent for 
pleasure vehicles. It has stimulated 
among the boys of the land a study of 
mechanics. It has brought to hundreds 
of thousands of people a vast deal of 
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nnocent pleasure, pleasures with which 
up to its coming, we Americans were 
not over well provided. It has brought 
the farmer into contact with city life, 
and nothing one tenth so effective has 
been discovered as a coaxer for good 
roads. Concluding Mr. Martin writes’ 
“No doubt the new vehicle is a mania 
to some extent. People have always 
been having manias. Now and then 
they go crazy about stocks, and very, 
very large sums of money change owners. 
It is not necessarily scandalous that 
people should scrimp on house and 
clothes in order to have more to spend 
on automobiles. There is nothing 
sacredly edifying about having more 
house than you need and sweating to 
maintain it. Neither is there so very 
much santification in store clothes. If 
the auto and the house are going to com- 
pete, give them both fair play and let 
the fittest survive. The house is handy, 
but the doctors say that most of us 
would be a great deal healthier if we 
slept out of doors, and the minimum 
of house is often better for us than the 
maximum. * * * A vast number 
of the machines earn their keep, and 
when an Edison or some one gets up a 
substitute for rubber, and the builders 
succeed in cutting down the cost of 
manufacture, the use of them will spread 
to poorer people than can have them 
now, until perhaps, some time, the 
sanguine manufacturer’s forecast may 
come true and every owner of a horse- 
drawn vehicle will be a buyer of a vehicle 
driven by a motor.” 


If the principles of direct legislation 
are to mean anything at all in California, 
A. G. Spalding must be 
elected United States Sen- 


Deadlock a 
Possibility. ator when the legislature 
convenes next month. Mr. 
Spalding carried more than sixty assem- 
bly and senatorial districts in the advisory 
vote which was taken at the August 
primaries. More than sixty members 
of the legislature are thus advised to 
vote for him. For any of them to do 
otherwise is to abandon the cardinal 
theory on which the principles of direct 
legislation are built and likewise to 
disregard the plain wording of the law 


under which the advisory vote was 
taken. 

Mr. Spalding did not have a majority 
of all votes cast, or even a plurality. 
Judge Works of Los Angeles had perhaps 
fifteen hundred votes more than Mr. 
Spalding. Mr. KE. A. Meserve, who 
carried relatively few districts, received 
an exceedingly large popular vote. 
Neither Mr. Spalding nor Judge Works 
thus received any thing near a majority 
of the total votes registered, and neither 
can be said to be the choice of the Repub- 
lican majority. In the absence of a 
majority the arguments that have been 
advanced by the friends of Judge Works 
for the abandonment of the advisory 
vote or else its construction into an 
indorsement of their candidate, are, 
to say the least, specious. 

We voted for neither of these gentle- 
men. We voted for Mr. Meserve, be- 
lieving him the best qualified man of the 
three to represent Southern California 
in the United States Senate. 

Of the three our second choice is 
Spalding because we not only have had 
occasion to appreciate his abilities as a 
man, but because he is more thoroughly 
representative of the mass of Republicans 
of the South. 

Judge Works is a good man, but he 
has certain temperamental qualities 
which would impair his usefulness in the 
Senate. Those who are now urging his 
candidacy, it is fair to say, do not expect 
to elect him, but are striving to cloud 
the issue so that it will be possible for 
a new man to appear as a compromise 
candidate. They expect to elect either 
Mr. Meyer Lissner cr Mr. Lee C. Gates. 

Unless Mr. Spalding is chosen on the 
first joint ballot, as he will be if the sena- 
tors and representatives follow the ad- 
visory vote, there will be a deadlock 
at Sacramento which may end in bringing 
still another man to the front. We know 
perfectly well that Frank P. Flint has 
announced that he desires to go back 
to private life, and that he deems it 
of more importance to his family that he 
should devote his time to private business 
rather than to the business of California 
at Washington. But, nevertheless, we 
believe that were it possible to obtain 
a vote in California with him as one of 
the candidates, he would sweep the state. 








The members of the legislature are as 
keenly advised as to the real conditions 
as well as any one, and if a deadlock 
is to be a feature of the coming session 
of the legislature, we shall not be surprised 
if the name of the next Senator is “ Flint.” 


Made secure by distance from” any 
probable foreign war, the International 
School of Peace, 
which has its princi- 
pal place of business 
in Boston, continues 
to send out tons of literature directed 
against ‘war as a means of adjusting 
the differences of nations. The latest 
pamphlets to be given out are ‘ War 
Not Inevitable’ by Hon. John W. 
Foster, who figures in American national 
history as our only trained diplomat 
of twenty years ago; “The Waste of 
Militarism,” from the report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living; and “Some Supposed Just 
Causes of War,” by Jackson H. Ralston. 
It is significant that none of these author- 
ities are within the shadow of actual 
experience with a foreign war. There 
was a time, not so far removed, when it 
was thought that the next war the 
United States would have, would be 
with Germany, and that the trouble would 
arise over the strict application of the 
Monroe doctrine to South America. 
The German shadow has been effectually 
dissipated, in the past ten years. How 
much of the passing of this shadow is 
due to the history of the Spanish war 
and how much to the subsequent up- 
building of the United States navy, 
we do not pretend to say, preferring to 
leave that for the examination of gentle- 
men who are closer in touch with affairs 
on the other side of the continent. 

But we pretend to know more about 
the Pacific Slope than any number of 
theorists on the Atlantic Coast. We 
know that we have perhaps fifty thousand 
Japanese here, a people aggressive, pre- 
sumptuous, and reasonably well inflated 
by the result of a successful foreign war. 
We know that their presence in Califor- 
nia and in the states to the north, is 
more of a problem than ever was the 
Chinese question. While the efforts of 


“* Peace, Peace, 
There is no Peace.” 
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the Japanese government may be to 
divert the surplus population of the Island 
Empire to Korea and to Manchuria, 
there is a constant gain in numbers on 
the Pacific Coast. The Japanese are de- 
termined to be the commercial masters 
of the Pacific, knowing that Seward 
was right in predicting that the Pacific is to 
be the “theater of action of the next 
century.” The United States has pos- 
sessions in the Pacifie which the Japanese 
covet and would take tomorrow did they 
feel themselves financially able. Their 
natural points of attack are the Philip- 
pines first, Hawaii second, Alaska third 
and the Pacific Coast fourth. We be- 
lieve the Japanese physically able at this 
moment to capture three out of the four 
points of vantage—the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and Alaska—before this country 
could move its fleet from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and that lack of resources 
to sustain such a series of captures is 
the only deterrent. 

The problem will be more difficult 
for Japan once the Panama canal is 
completed, for then Captain Mahan’s 
prediction will come true. The defense 
of the United States will bein the Carib 
bean. The canal will be the key for 
the defense of either coast, the Atlantic 
or the Pacific. 

If a man had a valuable mine in a 
country frequented by outlaws, each of 
whom was a law unto himself, what 
would be thought of his sanity if he did 
not. take measures to defend himself and 
his possessions? That is analogous the 
position into which the amiable gentle- 
men of the International School of Peace 
would place this nation. Perhaps it 
does no harm for them to busy them- 
selves with their printing and their 
dreaming. The lion may some day 
associate with the lamb and the little 
child may lead them, but we confess 
that we see no sign of it even in times 
of peace. Our competitive system places 
every individual at war with his fellow 
to wrest a living from a more or less 
reluctant world. Ambitious and greedy 
nations covet what this nation possesses. 

We are not for war, but we are for a 
fleet on the Pacific Ocean, which will be 
the best guarantee that we will not be 
disturbed on any pretext. 
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“SPINELESS CACTUS” 


The latest development in breeding 
a most useful plant. 


(For nearly two years Professor Alfred 
Burbank, formerly one of the members 
of the faculty of the University of Calif- 
ornia and one of the famous Burbank 
brothers of plant breeding fame 

Luther and Alfred—has engaged 
at the ranch of J. R. Newberry at Prado, 
in conducting experiments, not only in 
the propagation of spineless cactus, 
but with other plants, chiefly from Mexi 
co, which it is believed will be of immense 


been 


material value to the farmers and 
ranchers of Southern California and 
Mr. Burbank’s introduction to this 


line of work in Southern California 
was the result of a meeting with MM 
Newberry at one of the northern healt! 
resorts nearly two vears ago. At the 
time Mr. Burbank had just left the Uni- 
versity of California and was intending 
to take a rest for a vear or more. It 
was only after he had inspected the New- 
berry ranch at Prado and had noted its 
peculiar adaptability to conducting ex- 
periments on a large scale, that he con- 
to Southern California 


sented to come 


at all. The experiments conducted at 
Prado are financed by Mr. Newberry 
Editor Out West.) 


By Alfred Burbank 


I believe that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the American people must 
depend upon the cactus as one of the 
principal forage plants for stock. 

We are beginning to feel a shortage 
in our supply of beef. As evidenced by 
reports from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there are actually 
fewer beef cattle in the United States 
today than there were ten years ago. 
The shortage is further evidenced by 





the much higher price which everybod\ 
is paying, not only for meat, but for 
all meat products. 

Few men realize the enormous amount 
of forage which can be supplied by the 
cactus. Contrary to the common sup- 
position the cactus is not a plant which 
prefers a poor soil; it does best on good 
land. I believe that the spineless cactu~ 
will solve the meat problem of the future 
The population of the United States 
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Who perfected the Burbank potato. One of the famous brothers whose experiments in Plant Breeding have attracted 
world-wide attention. Alfred Burbank has been engaged in studies with the flat-jointed Opuntia for the past thirty- as 1 
two years. i 
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The perfect “‘leai’’ or joint, of the spineless, fla 


at a very rapid rate; this, 
of the population of the 
world. The marvelous strides of sani- 
tation, and our success in controlling 
and stamping out great epidemics and 
plagues, have brought «an_ inevitable 
increase in population. Plagues and 
diseases that formerly wrought death 
over whole continents, are repressed, 
We have curbed the death rate in fevers. 
Children’s diseases no longer cause the 
mortality once wrought by them; small- 
pox, tuberculosis, and cholera are not 
feared as once they were. There has 
been a cessation of small wars and a 
lessening of the number of great wars. 
All of these factors make for the decrease 
of the death rate, and an_ increase 
in the average duration of life. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said to 
the contrary, there has been, all over the 
world, an increase in the birth rate. 
Race suicide, which by the way, is a 
new form of vice, cannot long continue 
as the families or nations which practice 
it will inevitably perish. 


is Increasing 
also, is true 


jointed Opuntia Joint about 16 in, long 


Photo by Grahan 


The soil of the United States is becom- 
ing rapidly exhausted, where there is 
any to exhaust. We are importing 
fresh blood from Europe all the time. 
but are exporting that which makes blood 
The soil of the Atlantic States, has been 
for years depleted. Its fertility is so 
far gone that the old standard farm crops 


cannot be successfully grown. Many 
of the farms are abandoned and are 
brush-covered. The Middle West and 


the West are rapidly following in the 
same direction. The farmers have been 
driven to rotation of crops and to sum- 
mer fallewing as a means of obtaining 
adequate remuneration for their labors 
There are now in the United States no 
more great fertile tracts of virgin land 
to exploit. True there is a little more 
land that can put under irrigation 
and there are a few more swamps to 
drain; this done and the process of soil 
exhaustion will be well advanced. The 


be 


future agricultural exploitation will not 
be in the discovery of new agricultural 
areas, but in helping nature to re-fertilize 
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Perfect “leaves,” or joints, and fruit of 


the barren lands of which there are 
already millions of acres, in reclaiming 
the out soils, in re-forestation, 
und in a word, in discovering a greater 
agricultural United States under the 
surface than we now have in sight. 
Most plants, if permitted to return to 
the soil, would increase its fertility: 
but we do not usually permit them to 
return to the soil directly, or even 
indirectly. They are usually removed 
as farm or forage crops, or used for fuel, 
burned by devastating forest 
which by the way, are a 
of soil exhaustion. 
Another class of plants actually assist 
nature in weathering the soil and thus 
making it more fertile. Of these plants 
the cactus is the most useful. F specially 
is this true of the Opuntia and the 
Cereus The Opuntia is the so-called 


worn 


Or wre 
hires 


great 


SOUrEt 


prickly pear with which we are all 
familiar. 

Now the Opuntia, instead of being 
a depleter of soil fertility, is actually 
a feeder of 


the soil. As is known, 





tne spineless, flat jointed Opuntia 


‘spineless varieties,” 


about 16 inches long 
Photo by Graham 


Large joint 


all soil comes from the disintegration 
of the rocks. The cactus plant possesses 
thousands of tiny rootlets, each of these 
tiny rootlets has, in common language, 
a “stinger,” which can penetrate the 
smallest crevice in the rock. Wherever 
the rootlet can penetrate it injects a 
dissolving fluid which makes the rock 
friable, and reduces it to soil. Now, 
in gravel and in silt the rootlets will 
penetrate the smallest of the stones, 
and by chemical action dissolve them 
into soil. In the older sections of the 
country where the plant food has been 
used up, cactus will thrive splendidly 
on worn out and if given the 
slightest chance will gradually convert 
them again into fertile soil. 

There is not yet an actually spineless 
eactus, and the name is_ misleading. 
No really spineless cactus can be purchas- 
ed at any price, as yet. All of the 
of which there are 
many (I have more than thirty in my 
collection, all of which are more than 
three vears old ) are only comparatively, 


soils, 
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llorse eating tne flat jo‘nted Opuntia (Spineless cactus ) 


or practically so, having seattermg o1 
sometimes deciduous such as 
would) not inconvenience an animal 
eating the plant, as much as the beards 
on barley and on many other kinds of 
hay. ‘To advertise a “spineless”? cactus 
is to mislead the public As a matte 
of fact there never has been a spineless 
cactus sent out by myself, or by anybody 
else that would stand more than S degrees 
Fahrenheit of cold. It is true that there 
are Opuntias that will stand the freezing 


spines 











of an Alaskan winter, but they are small, 
spiculous and _— practically 

The United States is now sending out 
some thrifty growing Opuntias that will 
stand many degrees of freezing, but they 
ure so spiny that they ean be utilized 
as stock food only after the spines have 


worthless 


been burned or removed in some way 
Up to this vear we have been unable 


to produce the so-called spineless Opun 


fias, that would endure greater cold than 
”4 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Chis vear lL have 
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degrees 
several 


endure 14 
now 


a variety that will 
Fahrenheit. There are 
varieties on the market 
great economic value as food, 
and several fast growing spiny varie- 
ties from which the spines can be 
burned with a common _ plumber’s 
torch. or which may be ground in such 
a way as to render the spines harmless. 
The best of the improved varieties 
produce a great quantity of forage to 
the acre on arid soils and most enormous 
quantities on soils. Dr. David 
Griffith of the United States Agricultural 
Department tells me that in trimming 
tiverside, he cut 2,300 
myself re- 


stock 


rood 


some plants at 
pounds from one plant. I 
moved 1,900 pounds of stock food from 
one plant, quite recently. Of course 
this represents more than one year’s 
growth, possibly two. This was done 
without the slightest injury to the plant, 
but leaving it in good shape for another 
crop. 

One advantage of the 
forage crop is that it can be gathered 
at any time of the year, or it can be 
allowed to remain without harvesting 
for several years, without injury either 
to the plant or to the crop. 

We already realize that the meat 
shortage in the United States has begun. 
The great ranges are being fenced up 
and the number of animals on the farm 
is diminishing. By supplying a_ tre- 
mendous amount of forage where none 
is now produced, the cactus will help 
to solve this insistent problem. 

There are at least SOO different 
ties of cactus, and none of these grow 
on the because they prefer it. 
They live on the desert because they 
eannot live anywhere With as 
good treatment as is given to corn they 
will make a forage resembling alfalfa 
and will produce 150 tons and more to 
an acre annually after being five years 
old, the first crop being fit to harvest 
at six months after setting out. 

The Newberry ranch at Prado is 
especially well adapted to our experiments 
on account of the diversity of the soil. 
Not only am I working with the cactus, 
but my hobby now is providing other- 
wise against the coming shortage of the 
food crop in this country. There was 


cactus as a 


varie- 


desert 


else. 


which are of 


WEST 


a time in the United States—and 
time in California—when the stocl 
ranches were supreme. These wer 


turned into wheat and barley ranches 
which are now pretty well exhausted 
The cattle men and dairymen now tel 
me that they cannot keep as many 
cattle on any tract of land as they coul 
in vears gone by. Consequently if we 
can supply more forage we can supply 
more beef. 

The flat jointed Opuntia has alwavs 
produced a somewhat edible fruit, of 
which the Mexicans appear to be vei 
fond. We have greatly improved 
in size and flavor, but there is still roon 
for improvement. The Mexicans also 
use the joint, which is commonly known 


to the Americans as the “‘leaf,”’ for 
food. but it is not very eood Well 
prepared it is fairly palatable. The 


fruit can still be greatly improved. We 
are now able to produce a large and 
finely flavored fruit from this variety, 
the Opuntia. 

Another variety of the cactus, the 
Cereus, has been selected for experiment 
in improving the fruit. I have produced 
a fruit from this variety which is about as 
large as the average sized navel orange, 
but the shape of a goose egg, with 
glove skin, which is more easily remove: 
than the skins of oranges. The 
fruit is of several colors, ranging from 
white through green, pink, and almost 
red. The small, like the 
strawberry, and the consistency of the 
flesh is much like that of the strawberry. 
It is a rich fruit, inclined to sweetness. 
So far it takes on various flavors. They 
aré all very pleasant, and the fruit can be 
eaten as one would eat an enormous 
strawberry, but it is richer and sweeter. 
So far as I know no one has hitherto 
worked on this variety. I think it is 
destined to become one of the most 
popular market fruits which we can 
have, and it is a fairly good keeper, 
better than the members of the pluim 
family, and possesses a fine appearanc: 
In food value is is about equal to the 
banana. This plant grows on = most 
barren soils, like the flat jointed Oj) 
tia, but as yet has not been bred to 
stand any great degree of cold. The 
fruit, of course, is absolutely spineless and 
is as smooth as the smoothest apple 
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Artistic Homes of Southern California. 
Home of Mrs. E. M. Neustadt. 


By Elva Elliott Sayjord 


Always the East is giving to the 
West and always the West 

transplants the treasure-trove of the 
more ancient civilization to her fertile 
fields, thereto take root in the new soil 

a composite mingling of all the coun- 
tries and nations of the earth, from which 
is growing up a new civilization embrac- 
ing the highest and best of all types. 

Here, we see a house patterned after 
a substantial residential structures typical 
of the cities of the Altantic Coast: 
there, we note, and just next door, 
perhaps, «a product of the Elizabethan 
period and beyond that, most likely, 
a California bungalow of the old Mission 
type. 

And the house of Elizabethan times 
may have a Japanese garden, a Califor- 
nia Mission cottage a formal row of 
brilliant blooms such as is planted to- 


receives 


day in the town gardens of Mrs. Astor 
or Mrs. Vanderbilt on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue; or, the mistress of the 


Colonial mansion may hark back to 
the earlier centuries and have a Roman 
garden, designed by a professional land- 
scape artist, and laid out by line and 
rule, breathing order and symmetry 
in its straight little alleys and close- 
trimmed hedges—its little beds of old- 
fashioned, sweet-scented flowers and 
flowering shrubs—its pergola of ancient 
days, and its odoriferous 
basil, sweet marjoram, mint and the like 
all enclosed and retired from the gaze 
f the street. 

It is just this that Mrs. Kk. M. Neustadt 
has done out on West Adams Heights. 
She has built a handsome dwelling of 
pure, Colonial design, placed in bold 
relief on the brow of the Heights, where 


her! bs) 


sage, 
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The Neustadt Home, Adams street and Western Ave. 








Photo by Graham. 
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Porch, Neustadt Home. 

it stands silhouetted against the deep 
blue of the sky. On the sloping land 
below, she has built her pleasure garden, 
after the fashion of old Rome, with its 
terraced walls, its close-cropped hedges 
of box and its brilliant bloom of roses 
and old-fashioned oleander, amaranth, 
anemone, cornflower, cyclamen and ver- 
bena. 

And this blending of the oldest of 
the Old World with the oldest of the New, 
is, in this case, distinctly attractive. 
The house faces the southeast and 
from the broad veranda that stretches 
across its front, is the view that suggested 
this turning of the front from the street 

a view so broad, so entrancing, that 
even the Southland, with its host of 
pleasant spots, can searcely find its 
equal. Immediately below is the green 
valley of varied verdure, its meadows 
pressing close to the base of the stately 
Cienega hills, and on beyond its curving 
confines the broad sweep of the blue 
Pacific, its azure line marking the West 
where the sun is lost to view when twi- 
light falls. 

The plan of the house is very direct 
and formal, consisting, on the lower 





Photo by Graham 


floor, of a central hall reaching from front 
to back, from which the spacious rooms 


open. 

The hall is entered immediately, with- 
out the interposition of a vestibule, 
and the eye is greeted with a true picture 
of Ye Old Colonial days—the trim of 
the interior and the furnishings both 
in strict keeping with the period. 

The stairs at the end of the hall 
are very cleverly arranged as a decorative 
feature and add greatly to the interest 
and beauty of the interior. Beginning 
in the center they divide, half way up, 
at a platform built below a handsome 
window on the upper floor. The light, 
delicate handrail is in keeping with the 
Colonial character of the house. The 
spaces behind the lower and below the 
the upper flights serve as a pass pantry, 
with entrance to the kitchen and dining- 
room. 

The rooms that open from the cen- 
tral hall are alike in dimensions and so 
spacious that the really high ceilings 
seem somewhat low. Their length is 
thirty feet, with a width of twenty- 
two feet, and each room has a mantel 
and chimney-piece built’ in elaborate 
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The Stairway, Neustadt Home. 


detail. 

The main rooms of the house are 
on the east front, overlooking the garden 
and valley below and the purple hills 
beyond. Leading from the main hall 
at right angles, runs a wide hall entirely 
separating the service part of the house 
from the living rooms. Potted plants 
are freely used in its decoration and 
cleverly placed windows give a subdued 
light. Into this conservatory-hall, the 
formal drawing-room of the house opens 
through French doors. 


The wood finish throughout the house 
is of the glistening white of the old 


Colonial mansion and the walls of the 
downstair rooms are finished with a 
novel and interesting surface cover that 
gives an air of distinctiveness yet pre- 
serves the quiet note of the period. 
These handsome rooms, with their lovely 
outlook, contain a wealth of furnishings 
Colonial, for Mrs. Neustadt has gathered, 
bit by bit from the best markets of the 
Atlantie Coast, many rare and ex- 
quisitely carved pieces, even the mantels 
of the lower floor rooms having been 
taken from an Old Dominion home- 


Photo by Graham. 


stead and brought across the country 
and installed in her stately home at the 
edge of the other ocean. Exquisite 
tapestries and brocaded hangings add 
their note of richness to the rooms. 
On the second floor the six sleeping 
rooms are decorated in conventional 
designs in dainty colorings, and each 
chamber has its private bath. A sunny 
sewing room is a practical feature of 
this floor, and at either end of the house 
is a spacious upper veranda, command- 
ing a sweeping view of valley and sea. 
The third floor is given over to service 
rooms——quarters for the servants, a 
storage room and a drying room. 
And so, in her combining of the Old 
and the New, has the builder of this 
home in the West made for herself 
an abiding place that is not purely of one 
type or another, but the product of 
what has seemed to her the best in each 
and her windows open to the perfume 
of her garden and to the valley below 
and the purple hills beyond, and then to 
the azure line of the sunset sea where 
the sun goes down when twilight steals 
upon the land. 
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What Water Power Conservation 
Will Effect. 














Copyright 1910 by J. Horsburgh, Jr. All rights reserved. 

This exhibit shows the growth of one of the Los Angeles public service corporations Above is a_photograp 
of tne little frame building on Tweniy-second Street near Vermont, in which the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, aten million dollar corporation, had its birth Below is shown one of the stations of the company in Los 
Angeles. The operations of this company now extend all over Southern California Opposite page shows office and 
central station of the company 
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The West and Its Power Problem. 


By Del M. Re ynolds 


On the eighteenth of August nine 
governors of the Pacific Coast and inter- 
mountain states, or their representatives, 
met in Salt Lake City for the purpose 
of definitely outlining the western policy 
in regard to the conservation question. 

This meeting, with the attitude taken 
by the representatives of the various 
states, shows that the West is standing 
solidly against the east in the manner 
in which the policy of conservation shall 
be carried out. 

Here is the policy of the West as laid 
down and unanimously adopted as a 
platform of principles: 

(1) That in legislatively solving the 
problems of conservation, the national 
Congress adhere to the doctrine of 
Abraham Lincoln that the public lands 


are an impermanent national possession, 
held in trust for the maturing States 

(2) That State Government, no less 
beneficently than national government, 
is capable of devising and administer- 
ing laws for the conservation of public 
property; and that the national and 
state governments should legislatively 
co-ordinate, to the end that within a 
reasonable period of time the state 
governments be conceded the full and 
complete administration of such conser- 
vation laws as may be found adaptable 
to the varving conditions of the several 
states. 

(3) That the experience of the con- 
servation states demonstrates that dis- 
positions of public property made unde 
existing national conservation laws and 
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Office and down town station of the Southern California Edison Company 
st in the conservation of water power in Southern California 


pany and their affiliated companies have been forem« 


This company and the Pacific Light & Power ¢ 























Virgin land, typical of the foothills of the Sierras. 


regulations have tended to intrench 
monopolies and interests menacing the 
common welfare; and that modifications 
of such laws and regulations should be 
promoted by Congress. 

(4) That the elimination from the 
national forest reserves of all homestead 
and untimbered grazing lands is im- 
mediately expedient. 

(5) That the use and control of all 
water power inheres of right in the 
States, within restrictions insuring per- 
petual freedom from monopoly. 

(6) That the privilege of American 
citizens to seek and develop mineral 
wealth wherever it may be found should 
be fully amplified and secured by law. 

(7) That the idea of deriving Fed- 
eral revenue from the physical resources 
of the states is repugnant to that ad- 
justment of Constitutional powers, which 
guarantees the perpetuity of the union. 

Why is there a division in the ranks 
of those who see the need for the preser- 


Will be orange orchards when power and water development 
ge hand in hand. 











vation of the nation’s resources, and on 
what is the doctrine of “‘State’s Rights’ 
based? It is not my purpose to go into 
rights or the wrongs of the argument, 
but instead is simply to set down the 
western idea which governs the action 
taken by the Congress of Governors. 

There is not the slightest doubt in 
regard to the attitude of the thinking 
man of the West on the conservation 
question. He believes in it thoroughly. 
It is his creed—a creed learned through 
close study in the hard school of exper- 
ience, and as a result, one that he will 
not easily forget. 

He has seen the forests of California 
so far on the road to destruction that 
now, the freshet waters from the Sierras § 
flood the lowlands of the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin during the winter 
and spring, and, receding in the summer, 
leave them to blister in alkali. He knows 
the history of the Alaska coal grabs, 
and is familiar with the conditions 
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Building Crane Valley Dam, South Fork of San Joaquin. 


in the once dense forests of Michigan. 
This knowledge comes both through the 
public press and from personal investi- 
gation. 

Now he is face to face with the same 
question in regard to the oil resources 
of the state. From the showing of the 
first six months of the year, California 
will produce at least 75,000,000 barrels 
of oil during 1910, with the promise 
of a still greater output in future years. 

California has little or no her 
forests have been cut away to an alarm- 
ing extent, and there remains for future 
generations only the water power, and 
this must be developed. Already for 
lack of this development, two power 
companies, operating in and around 
Los Angeles, are each burning 40,000 
barrels of oil per month and when ad- 
ditions to the Pacific Light and Power 
Corporation’s Redondo plant are com- 
plete, the total will reach 65,000 barrels; 
through the building of the projected 


coal; 





Power and water conservation in process of development. 


plant of the Southern California Edison 
Company at Long Beach there will be a 
further increase in consumption. 

This will place the total oil consumption 
of the two companies alone at about 
100,000 barrels per month, or more than 
1,200,000 barrels per year. 

At the present time the additional oil 
consumption of Los Angeles is about 
330,000 barrels per month, outside of 
what is required for railway uses. San 
Francisco is ahead of Los Angeles in 
the amount consumed, for the total in 
that city reaches 25,000 barrels per day, 
making a grand total for the year’s 
demand for the two cities of 12,000,000 
barrels. 

These figures have nothing whatever 
to do with the immense amount of oil 
used in smaller cities, by other power 
companies, or by the railways; neithe: 
has it anything to do with that which 
is exported from the state. What the 
future totals will be is only a matter of 
conjecture. 
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Needless to say through the use of this 
a greater natural resource to the state 
than is its gold—there is a complete 
loss to future generations, just as the 
cutting of California timber in the past 
has resulted in to the present 
reneration. 

On the other hand, California, and 
in fact every state west of the Colorado- 
Kansas line, has millions in water power 
going to waste daily, which if harnessed 


loss 


would act as the greatest possible con- 
server for coal and oil. 

California alone has 30,000,000 horse- 
power on her streams, and of this amount 
only some 250,000 horsepower is being 
utilized. 

The problem is how to bring the 
remainder of this power into active 
use at the first possible moment, and 
at the least expense to the public. 

Los Angeles has solved the problem 
of her own needs with the Owens River 
aqueduct. Here the water is owned 


by the municipality, and bonds for the 
city’s power already have been voted. 


In this way the water will be developed 
by the people’s money for the people’s 
benefit. There will be no large capitali- 
zation upon which to earn dividends, 
but the water and power sold will be 
turned over at only sufficient cost to 
serve the needs of financing the proposi- 
tion. 

What Los Angeles is doing is the first 
vreat step, not only in the proper method 
for conserving water and power, but also 
in the battle to protect the coal, timber 
and oil supplies, in that water power 
supplants them —without to itself 

and preserves them for use of 
tuture generations. 

What Los Angeles is capable of doing 
through her bonding power is denied 
vast stretches of agricultural country, 
awaiting development. 

Take for instance the great, generous 
valley of the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin, fifty miles wide and hundreds 
of miles in length, covering an area 
of more than 23,000 square miles of 
fertile, level floor from Redding to Bakers- 
field, equivalent in area to New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Massachusetts, and 
capable, under cultivation, of producing 
« nation’s supply of farm products. 

At the present time the greater part 


loss 
the 
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of this valley is given over to wheat 
farming, producing a return of about 
$5.00 per acre, without irrigation, but 
capable of returning under development 
more than $500.00. In fact, one man 
last year, on what was believed to be 
waste hillside, and at an expense of 
$11.00 per acre for irrigation, produced 
in Malaga grapes an average of $1022.20. 
On the low lands where the pumping 
lift was not excessive his irrigation cost 
was but $2.50 per acre for Tokay grapes 
that netted $840.35 the acre. 

This pumping was done by hydro- 
electric power at a point where oil 
ean be delivered at a ratio, on coal cost 
of $2.00 per ton, and yet the cost of 
irrigation with anything save electricit) 
would have been prohibitive. 

Here is where the power man enters 
the field. 

In the east, where irrigation is practi- 
cally unknown, the field of the power 
company is believed to be in furnishing 
power to municipalities and to factory 
districts. In the West the work is 
the furnishing of power for pumping 
and irrigation purposes, which means 
the development of. great stretches of 
agricultural country, but carries with 
it an attendant high cost of extended 
distributing and producing systems. 

In the first place this cost of develop- 
ing and distributing ranges from $100 
to $600 per horsepower, according to 
conditions, with the seale graduated 
by the amount of power to be harnessed. 

Figuring upon the basis of calculation 
used by the Edison Company and by 
the Pacifie Light and Power Corporation, 
in work of the magnitude handled by 
these companies, $200 per horse power 
is about an average figure of cost. This 
would fix the total cost of harnessing 
California’s power alone at about $6,000,- 
000,000. . 

Figuring on the basis that each horse 
power developed is worth $5.00 per 
annum to the wealth of the state—and 
this is a ridiculously low figure—the 
30,000,000 horsepower of California, har- 
nessed, would increase the yearly indus- 
trial value of the state $150,000,000 
without the destruction of one iota of 
the natural resources,and on the other 
hand, want of this development is an 
equal vearly loss. 
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To produce this power money—much 
money—must be spent. Under exist- 
ing conditions the rural districts have 
not the wealth to carry out the project. 
Hence the power man’s work is good, 
necessary, and should be regulated rather 
disparged. This is an accepted 
but the manner of regulation is 
the rock upon which the power man 
and your dyed-in-the-wool conserva- 
tionist split. 

The conservationist 
easements for a term of, say, fifty vears 
to the power corporations, and main- 
tains that, at the end of that time, the 
franchise should revert with the pri- 
vilege of renewal on a basis to be deter- 
mined at the time the easement expires 

At the present moment the law per- 
mits the revoeation of a power permit 
at the will of the federal government, 
and, in the placing of construction bonds, 
the question of title to the property 
is one that cannot answered 
factorily on the part of the power man 

(Gifford Pinchot, in letters to Wm. 
G. Kerekkoff of the Pacifie Light and 


than 
tact, 


desires to grant 


satis- 


be 


Character of work to be done in harnessing the tremendous power resources of California. 


Power Corporation, shows himself to 
be desirous of developing water power 
to conserve other resources, and further 
puts himself on record as believing in 
the fact that certain concessions should 
be made to the power man for his work 
in developing the country. 

Under date of September 24, 1908, 
Gifford Pinchot, writing officially from 
Washington, said in part: ‘ Although 
I shall not be able to be present myself, 
nor to send a representative, I am 
deeply interested in the Trans-Mississippi 
Congress, and share your anxiety that 
the Congress may pursue such a course 
as will have a_ positive tendency to 
promote the active development and 
utilization of water power. The need 
of water power to conserve the natural 
country, especially the 
thoroughly understood 
Thus the active 


resources of the 
mineral fuels, is 
by the Forest Service. 
development of power upon the 
National Forests, for which permits 
are issued, is always secured by imposing 
the condition that work shall be begun 
within a definite, specified time, and 


sites 
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completed within another definite speci- 
fied period. The policy of the Forest 
Service is to encourage water power 
development in every way consistent 
with the public interests involved. 
om al Ma grievance 
which the power companies have is 
that, under the Act of February 15, 
1901, (31 Stat., 790) their permits 
must of necessity be revocable at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and with reference to this feature, as 
you are already well aware, I am in 
favor of such a change in existing law 
as would authorize the issuance of per- 
mits irrevocable, except for breach of 
conditions, for a fixed term sufficiently 
long in insure security of investment.”’ 

The power man’s request for a non- 
revocable license is a fair demand, 
and the results should be fully under- 
stood by the consumer. If there is a 
question of insufficient title, bonds for 
building power plants will be placed 
on a very weak market, and at a great 
discount, but when they are taken up 
they must be repaid at par. 

The power man knows this, and, if 
he is willing to look the matter squarely 
in the face, realizes that this power 
grant is a gift of the people, just as a 
franchise for a street railway, and goes 
into construction with his eves 
open. 

He must place his bonds in the best 
possible market, and, in the operation 


power 


of his business, must create a sinking 
fund which will retire these bonds at 


maturity. 

If in the first place capital is hard to 
interest, and the bonds must be sold below 
par, this shortage on the sale of the bonds 
must be added to the amount of returns 
which is diverted from the profit and loss 
account to take care of the bond pay- 
ment. 

This fact also must be fully under- 
stood by the consumer, who will of 
necessity bear the burden of this sinking 
fund, added, by percentage, to the 
charge for each horsepower purchased 
of the company. 

There is no other way out of the situ- 
ation. If the bonds for building the 
plant are to be retired before the end of a 
fifty year easement, the consumer must 
stand the expense, whether or not divi- 
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dends can be paid on the stock. 

If, at the same time, the National 
government collects an annual conser 
vation charge from the companies, this 
also must be added to the cost of the 
power, and must be borne by the con- 
sumer. 

The manner of collection is simple. 
In the first place the power company 
is a publie service corporation, and as 
such is subject to the regulation of the 
state in regard to the prices it may charge, 
per horsepower, for its product. If 
there is a conservation charge levied 
by the Federal government, either in 
the form of an excise tax, or through a 
ruling of the Forestry Bureau, the state. 
in figuring upon a reasonable rate to be 
charged the consumer, per horsepower, 
must accept the books of the company 
as a basis of production and operation 
expense. 

These 


charge collected by the Federal govern 


books will show the forestry 


ment, and this will be added by the state 


officials to the amount permitted the 
company to collect from the consumer, 
to cover fixed charges, costs, interest 


and taxes upon the property. 

Here is where the people of the West 
the 
The western contention is that the wate: 


disagree from Forestry Bureau 
of the state belongs to the state and is 
held in trust by the government for the 
use of that state and for that state alone. 
Ergo, any money collected for the use of 
this water, should be spent for the bene 
fit of that state, and of no other. 

As a this attitude the 
Seattle Commerce in a 
Taft 
of March 21 said in part: 

“We that 


disposal of public lands controlling wate: 


statement of 
Chamber of 


memorial to President under date 


believe hereafter in the 


power or containing deposits of coal 


a power to protect the publie agains! 


unreasonable prices should be reserved 


to the state, where the land is within 


territory, and to pass to the future 


state when organized. 
could bes 


“Tt seems to us that this 
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be accomplished by a law which should 


provide, that in every sale of public 
lands, controlling water power, the right 


to regulate the price of the water power 


should be reserved to the state, within 
which the lands are situate, and, when 
within a territory, to the United States, 
to pass to the state to be created out of 
such territory. 

“In case of a dispute as to what con- 
stituted a reasonable price, a court of 
competent jurisdiction could be called 
upon at the instance of any interested 
party to determine the question. This, 
with appropriate legislation forbidding 
overeapitalization, would, we submit, be 
an effectual safe-guard for the public, 
while not preventing the needful and 
desirable development of the natural 
resources of the country. 

“The people of the Pacific Northwest 
who, by making their homes here, have 
made lands and mines and water power 
worth while, have a vital interest’ in 
the early development and _ utilization 
of the natural wealth of the country, 


Another aspect of big work going on in the Sierras. 


and in having the public lands open to 
development upon just and equal terms. 
It is only by development and use that 
the land can be settled and improved 
and towns, cities, and commonwealths 
built up. Any poliey, therefore, that 
would seal up, or unnecessarily retard, 
the use of nature’s wealth would 
be a positive injury to both. Full 
and free development under wise and 
effectual regulation against the abuses 
of monopoly is the true policy for this 
country. 
“We are 
government 
either directly or 


opposed to the 
ownership and operation, 
upon the landlord 
and tenant system. It would be waste- 
ful, and sooner or later would lead to 
favoritism in leasing and to corruption 
in the public service. It would tend 
to block the development of the country 
wit hout any compensating advantage 
The tenant of a coal mine, for example, 
would naturally take out the coal easiest 
to mine; that is, in mining parlance, 
he would rob the mine; he would be less 


plan of 
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careful in other respects in working 
it, and the result would be waste instead 


of conservation. An elaborate system 
of government supervision might, to- 
some extent, prevent such wasteful 


operation, but in that case the Govern- 
ment would practically have to go into 
the coal-mining business itself. 

“Under the government ownership, 
or landlord and tenant plan, it is proposed 


to charge annual rental or royalty, 
which is to go into the Government 
treasury. As these public lands are 
all in the West, including Alaska, this 


would amount to a discrimination 
against this part of the country. It 


would be a tax, not upon the people of 
the whole country, but upon the people 
of the West, where these natural resources 
are situate, and who are largely consumers 
of these products. Obviously, the con- 
sumer must bear the burden of such 
rent or royalty. If, therefore, a royalty 
is to be charged, it should go to the state 
in which the water power is situate. 
Should the policy of charging a royalty 
on water power be adopted by the older 
states, the revenue arising therefrom 
will not go into the Government treasury, 
but will be kept in the state where the 
water power is found for the benefit 
of the people of such state. We see 
no good reason why the newer states 
should not be upon the same footing 
in this respect as the older ones. 

“Long before public attention through- 
out the country was called to the question 
of the conservation of water powers, 
the State of Washington adopted a 
constitution which contains this wise 
provision: 

“<The use of the waters of this State 
for irrigation, mining and manufacturing 
purposes shall be deemed a public use.’ 

“This brings every water power in 
this state within reach of public control. 

“The success of the conservation move- 
ment, that is, conservation with use, 
will, in the long run, depend more upon 
the states than upon the General Govern- 
ment, because, in the nature of things, 
the people of a state are better fitted 
by local knowledge and experience to 
look after the public interests of their 


community than government officials, 
however honest and well meaning, in 


the City of Washington, thousands of 
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miles away. A wise co-operation of the 

general government with the state govern- 

ments will produce the best results. 
‘Instead therefore of making the gen- 


eral government a perpetual landlord 
over all the remaining public lands 
containing coal or controlling water 


power, their management to be directed 
by bureau clerks in Washington, thous- 
ands of miles away—a system certain 
to give rise to wastefulness and corrup- 
tion—we would favor the sale of such 
lands under laws which reserve the right 
to regulate the price of coal and water 
power and in that way protect the public 
from imposition.” 

The Forestry Department of the led- 
eral Government insists upon placing 
the following rate of charge on water 
power developed forest 
or on plants that in any way use public 
lands in this development: 

For the Ist year, per thousand kilowatt 
hours—2 cents. 

For the 2nd year, per thousand kilowatt 
hours—4 cents. 

For the 3rd year, per thousand kilowatt 
hours—6 cents. 

For the 4th vear, per thousand kilowatt 
hours—S cents. 

For the 5th year, per thousand kilowatt 
hours—10 cents. 

For the 6th to 10th vears inelusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours—12 1-2 cents 

For the 11th to 15th vears inclusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours—15 cents. 

For the 16th to 20th years inclusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours — 174 cts. 

For the 21st to 25th years inclusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours 


on resources, 


20 cents. 
For-the 26th to 30th years inclusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours—22 1-2 ects. 
For the 3lst to 35th years inclusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours—25 cents. 
For the 36th to 40th years inelusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours—27 1-2 
cents. 

For the 41st to 45th years inclusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours—30 cents. 

For the 46th to 50th years inclusive 
per thousand kilowatt hours—32 1-2 
cents. 

If the 30,000,000 horse power of Calif- 
ornia were developed on these terms, 
the people of California would be taxed 
annually through the increased chargeg 
for the power developed at the followins 
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rate: 

At the end of the first yvear—-$3,942,- 
OOO. 

At the end of the tenth year—$19,- 
620,000. 

At the end of the twentieth vear 


$39,240,000. 
From the forty-sixth to fiftieth, in- 


clusive—$64,057 ,OO0. 
This would be a tax, indirect it is 
true, but nevertheless a tax on the 


industries of the state per annum to a 
prohibitive amount, especially when it 
is remembered that every other western 
state would have a like proportionate 
tax levied, while east of the Kansas- 
Colorado line no such tax could be 
collected, for in that territory the gov- 
ernment has no power site forest holdings. 

It must not be thought that the West 


is not in favor of conservation, for no- 
thing is farther from the truth. The 
West wants development—rapid devel- 
opment—and looks to water power 


means for 


as the quickest and surest 
advancement. 
recognizes in 


this 


The West the power 
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man the strongest natural conserver. 
In the first place he enters the market 
in direct competition with the oil, coal 
and timber producer, and lessens the 


market for their wares. 

Water that has rushed down to the 
sea from barren mountains is lost not 
only for to-day, but forever. To con- 


serve this lost power it must be harnessed 
and used, 

Every power dam that is constructed 
in the Sierra Nevadas not only stores 
up tons of water during the winter 
and spring floods, for use in the lowlands 
in the hot, dry summer, when irrigation 
is needed, but it also does just as much 
to prevent the disastrous floods that 
every few years sweep over the levees 
of the Joaquin around Stockton 
and do millions of dollars damage. 

Reforestration saves from five to ten 
per cent of flood water during the winter, 
and equalizes the flow of the rivers by 
allowing during the summer 


San 


seepage 


months, but impounding of water in 
power and irrigation dams results’ in 


100 per cent conservation, less evapora- 
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Water in ditch, ready for irrigation purposes after de 
veloping power. 


tion, according to the figures of the Re- 
clamation Service. 

The power man must also aid in open- 
ing the trails and mountain roads, and 
must work alongside the forest ranger 
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in the prevention of fires. He must 
fight with the timber baron for the pre- 


servation of the forests, and must battle 


side by side with the most ardent con- 
servationist for the protection of his 
own source of power, and his investment 

The San Joaquin Valley, for instance, 
needs millions of horsepower developed 
for irrigation purposes, and for the drain- 
ing of lowlands that have been flooded 
and rendered useless by the old system 
of canal irrigation. When this power 
is furnished, the great wheat fields of 
the valley will give place to vineyards 
and to orchards, as now is the case around 
lresno, and the value of the land will 
be raised from 200 to 500 per cent. 

Water must be provided before the 
settler can plant his soil. Power must 
be provided before the water can be 
obtained, and before the power man 
can provide this power he must develop 
it in the high mountains of the Sierras, 
mostly on land that now is held in reserve 
by the government. 

Million of acres are waiting the settle: 
in the West, and millions of settlers are 
waiting the acreage. The state stands 
ready to regulate the charges that are 
made by the power companies to the 
consumer, and, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment dallies with the situation, the 
whole West waits 


REAL SOLITUDE 


Mary E. Kenniston 
The moon and a million stars look down 
On desert stretches bold and brown, 
Whose trackless wastes have men construed 
To mean a mighty solitude. 
Yet, in this land of rugged might, 
My heart feels not alone to-night. 
The freedom, vastness, majesty 
All these are company to ine. 


The moon and a million stars look down 
On the seething life of a mighty town, 
Where a million souls in the city’s mart 
Are crowded close—yet far apart. 

W here my heart is filled with a lonesome cry- 
Vast numbers do not satisfy: 

To feel alone in a multitude 

This is real solitude. 
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California’s Cotton Crop. 


Success of the First Big Season in the Imperial Valley. 
By Wilbur Jay Hall 


With almost the first water turned 
into the canals of the Imperial Valley 
a small patch of cotton, planted as an 
experiment, was started in April, 1901. 
Government experts had sent the seed 
and they watched the development 
of the plants with the keenest interest. 

When the first bolls opened the staple 
was removed and sent to Washington 
and the return mail brought the news: 
‘You have raised as fine cotton as is 
raised anywhere in the known world.” 

It is strange that the industry lay 
dormant until 1909. But Imperial 
Valley was passing through the testing 
time and its farmers had so many troubles 
that they hesitated about going into 
any line they were not certain would 
vield steady and certain returns. Be- 
sides there was then no market for cotton 
nearer than Galveston or the mills of 
New England, and it seemed a problem 
whether anything short of a large acreage 
could be profitably cultivated. 

In 1908 several men who had _ been 
experimenting in a small way decided 
they would raise patches of the staple 
to test their theories that the product 
would find a ready market. Water 
shortages, lack of care, ignorance of 
cotton conditions, and finally complete 
lack of information as to how to raise 
the plants by irrigation, reduced that 
first year’s crop to practically nothing, 
and no cotton was picked. 

Those early experimenters, however, 
had demonstrated beyond cavil that 
cotton, particularly the Egyptian staple, 
could be raised economically and suc- 
cessfully, that the plants bore heavily 
and that the texture of the cotton was 


fine and long. It remained to find a 
practical man to organize the move- 


ment and reduce theories to facts. 
About 1907 Joseph R. Loftus and a 
partner, R. P. Burnham of Los Angeles, 
became interested in a ranch property 
in Imperial Valley. They made two 
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Cotion Queen of the Imperial Valley 


or three trips to the district and finally 
decided to begin real estate operations 


on an extensive scale. They  pur- 
chased several pieces of land, bought 


the control of a townsite and planned 
a large business, but Mr. Burnham 
concluded later not to stay with the 
enterprise and he sold out to Mr. Loftus. 
The latter is an aggressive business man 
with all the characteristic boldness and 
industry of the modern American, and 
he began casting about for some specialty 
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Average Imperial Valley field just as bolls are about 
growth 


that would make his company an impor- 
tant one. No line seemed to offer the 
possibilities that cotton did. With the 
experiments of others on which to base 
his assertions he began to talk cotton. 
There were plenty of other men talking 
it but most of them were farmers and 
very few had had any business training. 
More important still, none of them had 
capital or financial backing. 

Loftus had some of each. Besides 
he had supreme confidence in himself 
and in the Valley. He conceived a 
scheme for getting the growers to build 
their own gins and one was ordered at 
length to be established at El Centro. 
This was in the winter of 1908. In the 
spring some eight hundred acres were 
cultivated and planted to cotton. The 
gin was put up before the crop began to 
come in in the fall and the first bale of 
cotton was shipped last winter. In 
all four hundred bales were turned out. 
This was an average of less than half a 
hale to the acre, but it must be remember- 


to open and before picking has begun 


rhis is an average 
Photo by Metz 


ed that this was the first vear of organ- 
ization, that most of the growers had 
never seen cotton in the field, and that 
there was little information at hand as 
to the needs of the plant in an irrigated 
country. The results achieved appea 
little short of marvelous, all the facets 
considered. 

However, although the average was 
less than half a bale to the acre, some 
fields did yield a bale and better, which 
enabled the growers to state  positivel) 
that the Valley lands would produce an 
average of one bale. In the South hal! 
that is considered a good yield. It is 
a fact that Valley cotton would cost 
more to raise on account of the expense 
of water, higher cost of labor, and so on. 
Nevertheless there was a good, wide 
margin of profit for the Valley grower 
over the planter in the South, and he 
could be certain of a crop each year, 
which is more than can be said of the 
states where rain is depended on. 

That the Southerners were quick to see 
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Some of the men principally responsible for the introduction of cotton growing into Imperial Valley on the first 
load of cotton ginned this year. 

Reading from the rear of the wagon the growers are Joseph R. Loftus, L. E. Srack, W. E. Wilsie, C. H. Fry 
R. E, Wills, Dr. I. L. Bond and E. E. Bennett lhe other threeare emplovees Photo by Metz 
is evident from the fact that scores of with the best grace and he proved to 
them came out to the Coast during the be one of the strongest supporters of 


fall and winter of 1909 to investigate. 
Some of them never went back and most 
of them eventually settled in this new 
country. Their experience, while not 
with irrigated ground, invaluable 
to the beginners and between the two 
it was apparent that great results might 
be expected in 1910. A vast amount of 
advertising had been done by this time 
and cotton became suddenly the leading 
topic conversation. During the 
winter it was easy sledding for the men 
who had, from the first, pinned their 
faith to the staple, as they had good 
practical experience on which to base 
the'r arguments. Loftus continue’ t 
be the most aggressive leader, although 
his natural and legitimate desire to gain 
control of the industry for his company 
was resisted by many and growers or- 
ganized on such a basis that all could 
have an equal chance at the market. 
This organization Mr. Loftus joined 
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its business. 

Kvery cotton man knows that the by- 
products are very valuable. The 
is crushed for oil and the meal that 


seed 


is 


left is fvreat stock food. The two by- 
products are said to be sufficiently 


valuable to pay all expenses of raising, 
leaving the grower for profit the price 
received for his staple. Whether this 
ean be established as a fact in the Valley 
remains to but it is 
that the oil and meal business is of vast 
importance. When it was found that 
the industry had taken root in the Valley 
it became apparent that both oil and 
seed mil! and additional ginning facilities 
would be required and to that end 
an organization of the planters them- 
selves was effected which was to own 
and control all the gins and an oil mill. 
By pledging their crops they raised money 
enough to purchase the necessary machit 

ery and in. the summer of 1910 gins were 


be seen conceded 
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Waiting their 


erected in Calexico, Brawley and Holt- 
ville, a larger gin at El Centro and an 
enormous oil and meal mill was begun, 
also at El Centro. The gins are finished 
at this writing and have turned out over 
a thousand of bales of cotton. The oil 
and meal mill is still in process of con 
struction but the hurt by 
standing and all of it will be milled later. 
Here is an infant industry for you! 
In 1908 probably forty acres of cotton 
in the whole district; in 1909 eight hun- 
dred aeres, or thereabouts: in 1910 
15,000 acres, four gins, and a $100,000 
mill for handling the by-products! 
In reference to this year’s crop it 
must be stated, in all fairness to the 
Valley and the cotton industry therein, 
that a water shortage in July—a crucial 
month when the temperature seldom 
gets below SO degrees day or night and 
when the maximum is frequently 110 
degrees or higher—cut the probable 
tonnage down considerably. Added to 
this is the fact still remaining that it 
takes time to find out how much and 
when to water a plant usually grown 


seed is not 


urn at the El Centro gin, 


Town in backgroun 


with rain, and it is easy to understand 
why the total number of bales to be 
ginned and shipped this year from the 
district will not exceed ten thousand. 
This is not by any means a bale to the 
acre and Doubting Thomases 
who have been skeptical as to the pos- 
sibilities of cotton are inclined to point 
to these figures with a shrug of their 
shoulders. As a matter of facet more 
than three thousand of the fifteen thous- 
and acres planted this vear were neglected 
or ruined at the time of the water short 
age. This leaves some 12,000 acres 
Remember that very few of the planters 
had handled cotton before and only a 
handful in an irrigated country and you 
will be able fairly to concede that the 
returns this year will be no fair argu- 
ment against the theory that a_ bale 
can be produced to the acre. 

Several growers will exceed that record 
this year. Loftus himself has some 1200 
acres and he expects to net almost a 
bale to the acre. Several of his managers 
and foremen are handling cotton for the 
first time and of the labor is un- 
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skilled at that. Mrs. S. F. Wiles, a 
wealthy Los Angeles women who has been 
referred to as the “cotton queen of Im- 
perial Valley” has 300 acres which will 
vield better than 300 bales and so on 
through the list. Hard luck, inability 
to get water at exactly the right minute, 
or lack of knowledge as to how to handle 
the crop would cut a man down appre- 
ciably in the final summing up. Laziness 
and cotton will not go together in this 
country. It may be picturesque in the 
South but it is fatal here. Cotton re- 
quires cultivation and weeds in the 
Imperial Valley make the same aston- 
ishing growth that cultivated plants do. 
It behooves the Valley rancher to stay 
on the job, no matter how hot it gets. 

Suppose a man stays on the job and 
works faithfully and raises a bale to the 
acre: what does he get for it all? 

Well, last year the growers were anxious 
to realize real hard money to prove 
to themselves that thev hadn't been 
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deceived. They couldn't wait for the 
Wall street brokers and the Pearl street 
handlers to get through with their 
regular annual juggling performance and 
they sold hurriedly. them 
accepted as low as eleven cents for their 


Some of 


cotton. Those who were more patient 
got fourteen and the buvers would have 
taken more than they did at that price 
if it had been available. This vear so far 


the market has been hanging around 
fourteen cents. The entrance of two 


Japanese firms into the Imperial game 
has added to the gavetyv of the occasion 
and also something to the price of cotton. 
But say the average is 12 cents. That's 
to silence the skeptic who would balk at 
returns on a more liberal 

Cotton runs about 500 pounds to the 
It can be raised, picked, taken to 
the gin and cleaned and compressed there, 
for about seven and half 
pound. That is figuring picking at 
$1.25 a hundred, which is a little more. 


basis 
bale. 


one cents i 


























Raised on the desert by irrigation. Imperial Valley has been called the ‘Nile of America.” 


on an average, than is being paid. The 
margin of profit per pound is then about 
four and one half cents. With 500 
pounds to the acre the planter has 
$22.50 for each acre of land for the 
cotton staple, clean and clear above all 
expenses. Not good enough, vou say! 

All right: here’s the rest of it. Down 
South where N. Kk. Fairbank or some 
other corporation owns the oil and seed 
mill the planter gets about ten dollars 
a ton for the by-products—oil, seed and 
hulls. In the Imperial Valley, thanks 
to the energy of a few growers like L. 
Ik. Srack of El] Centro, L. F. Farnsworth 
of Imperial, George Carter of Heber and 
Mr. Loftus, the farmers themselves own 
the mill. They do their own work, 
pay their own help, audit their own ac- 
counts and pay themselves net about 
thirty to thirty-five dollars a ton for 
the by-products. There is approxi- 
mately half a ton of seed to one ton of 
cotton staple, which means that the 
net to the grower over all expenses 
(those of operating his seed mill having 
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been taken out of the returns before the 
figure given above are reached ) is about 
$16.00 per acre for the by-product and 
$22.50 for the staple. Total per acre 
approximately $38.70. 

Valley growers will maintain that this 
is too conservative. Suppose they only 
miss it a few cents, isn’t the income 
worth the effort? It is sure as the 
breaking of day after the night. It is 
steady, the ground is fresh and new, 
there is no boll weevil and seems no 
likelihood (if the present vigilance con- 
tinues) that they will ever have any, 
there are no frosts nor rain storms and 
no winds that have thus far affeeted the 
crop. Labor is higher than in_ the 
South but that is figured higher in the 
summary above. The statement that 
they will have a difficulty in getting 
labor in the Valley has yet to be proved 
There are times when the cotton needs 
more pickers to handle it, but so far 
they have managed to get the help. 
None of the growers borrow trouble on 
that score. And enough of them think 
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mperial Valley Cotton. 


well of that thirty seven dollars an acre, 
with possibilities of fifteen dollars more 
in a raise in price, in a heavier tonnage 
or in more economical management, 
so that it is almost certain the Valley 
will have 30,000 of next 


acres cotton 


rhe finished bale, averaging 500 pounds 
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Thirty thousand bales of cotton 
at twelve cents is nearly two millions 


vear. 


The 
to 
meaning 


cotton in- 
Southern 
to 


of dollars in 
dustry means something 
California, aside from its 
the Imperial Valley. 


money. 
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LUISA TETRAZZINI, Coloratura Soprano, Auditorium: Jan. 24th, evening: Jan. 27th, matinee. 


Musically, January will be a brilliant 
month for Los Angeles. Tetrazzini will 
be in the city and will give two concerts 
in the Auditorium, these events perhaps 
overshadowing every other musical 
attraction of the winter season. The 
dates arranged for her appearance are 





January 24 and 27, the performance 


on the 27th being a matinee. Madame 
Tetrazzini comes under the management 
of Mr. Behymer, of course. Other musi- 
cal attractions of the month of more 
than ordinary interest are the recitals 
of Kocian at the Simpson Auditorium 
on January 5; the Madame Gerville- 
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Reache recital at Simpson's on January 
17, and the Harry Clifford Lott recital 







at Simpson’s on January 26. Then 
the Los Angeles Symphony gives its 
concert on January 13 with Madame 
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RIGOLETTO BROTHERS, Orpheum Road Show. 


Gerville-Reache as _ soloists. 

During the month\the stock houses, 
the Burbank and Belasco theaters, will 
give their usual run of attractions. The 
Majestic theater_has some good bookings 
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from the Shuberts, and the same is 
true of the Auditorium, which books 
through the same agency, although the 
dates of the Auditorium cannot now be 
given. 

The Mason, the Klaw «& Erlanger 
house, has three weeks of business for 
the month, with the fourth week still 


uncertain. With the week of Januar 
9 comes * Polly of the Cireus,” and the 
week of January 16 brings “The Doll: 
Princess,” about the best attractior 
which the house will have this mont! 
The best of the Klaw & Erlanger shows 
will be along in the latter part of the 
season. 
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The Orpheum’s principal attraction 
during January—indeed, its crowning 
event of the season—will be the appear- 
ance at that house for a fortnight be- 
ginning January 23 of the Orpheum 
Road Show, under the personal direction 
of Mr. Martin Beck. The Orpheum Road 
Show is Mr. Beck’s personal selection 
of the best acts on the circuit, blended 
into one complete and perfectly arranged 
show. The acts are selected with this 
idea in view: To present to the public 
the ideal of a well balanced vaudeville 
bill, and the selection is often made years 
ahead. Any act that can secure a 
position on the Road Show roster at 
once has the cachet of super-excellence, 
and need never seek work thereafter 
on other circuits. Equally, the annual 
Road Show visit means the culmination 
of popularity for the Orpheum house, 
and usually the seats for the two weeks 
are sold long in advance. This season 
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the Road Show is headed by the Rigo- 
letto brothers, twins, who are a whole 
show in themselves, as they do dancing, 
tumbling, pantomine, wire walking and 


several other stunts. La Pia, a dancer 
from Europe, never seen on this side, 
is the sensational spectacular feature, 
Howard, a Scotch ventriloquist, also 
new on this side, is described as a wonder. 
Melville & Higgins, with the show last 
year, are retained, and Flo Irwin pro- 
vides the skit. Alice Lloyd joins the 
show in its second week, and adds that 
much to its super-excellence, and other 
acts, to make up the allotted 8 here, 
are also added. Altogether, the show 
will be a “wonder.” Among others to 
come within the coming month, in 
addition, are Mable Hite and Mike 
Donlin, prime favorites last season, in 
a new skit; “Hymack,” a mysterious 
quick change artist, and several others 
of equal worth. The month promises 
to be unusually fine in every detail. 
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By Hartley Shepard 
High among thy peaks sublime, 
O Mountain by the sea— 
Where milk-white clouds suspended climb, 
I long to wander free. 


To wander round thy rugged cliffs, 
- a & Pate 
To drink from trickling stream 

That springs from where thy summit sags, 
And sun-lit glaciers gleam. 


To breathe deep breaths of purest air, 
To see the sky so blue, 

To smell the fragrant spruce and fir, 
And feel life’s joys anew. 


But Mountain, though thy paths I know, 
Thy parks and forests too, 

And though ’tis true I'd like to go 
I ne’er can stay with you. 


My life is not for me to spend 
Where best it pleases me; 
For I to need my toil must lend 


Which leads me far from thee. 
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By Emily 


To the student of sociology, the fusion 
of races is always an interesting and 
instructive study. The person claiming 
no knowledge of the science or technical 
terms, is also interested when the sub- 
ject is brought home to him personally. 

In former years the great tide of im- 
migration to America was from northern 
Europe—the Germanic people and the 
Kelts—a class of people who immediately 
felt at home in their new surroundings 
and with their new neighbors, largely 
because they were of the same class, 
holding the same ideals. Their sons 
married our daugthers, our sons mar- 
ried their daughters, and lo, these people 
were Americans without the lapse of 
much time. 

During the last two decades the tide 
of immigration has changed, and we 
have to deal with a new class that does 
not fuse readily with the American of 
to-day. No longer does northern Europe 
send us her sturdy peasants, but the 
largest per cent of immigration is coming 
from southern Europe—the Latin and 
Slavic races, people different in class, 
type, characteristics and ideals from the 
immigrants who came before. 

We bar and should bar the Mongolians 
—between us and them is a great gulf 
fixed, and no bridge can span it. Be- 
tween the American and the Latin and 
Slavic races also is a gulf fixed, but a 
bridge may, and will without question 
span it, in time. 

This study has to deal with a class 
of immigrants who have settled in the 
counties around the bay of San Francisco, 
Alameda County getting by far the 
largest share, some going to Contra 
Costa County, some to Marin and others 
south of the San Francisco peninsula. 
They are causing the Californian who 
is enjoying the fruits of inherited property 
to rub his eyes and take notice. This 
class is the Portuguese from the Azores 
Islands, not many coming from the 
mainland. 





Portuguese Colonies in California. 
A Problem in Race Amalgamation. 
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Yales Mowry. 


The Azores Islands! Thosetwo words 
speak volumes to the one who under- 
stands. These islands were once set 
aside by Portugal as the place for her 
undesirables and from these forbears 
comes the settler who is now rubbing 
elbows with his American neighbor and 
demanding recognition, especially in 
Alameda County. Here they have be- 
come a political factor, and seek politi- 
cal office. From only that of constable at 
first, now they ask for the office of 
Justice of the Peace, and they are 
getting it too. Is this class still un- 
desirable? Let us see, and go back 
to the first generation. 

For about forty years the Portuguese 
have been coming and during the last 
ten years the immigration has had no 
perceptible increase,—the percentage re- 
mains the same. It is possible the up- 
heaval in Portugal may send more of 
them to us in the next few years. 

When the Portuguese—Azores Islands 
—immigrant starts for this country 
he makes a choice of two places. One 
offers better facilities for employment, 
but the other is the Promised Land and 
toward that land he sets his face. The 
first is Massachusetts with its busy hives 
of factories. Many Islanders are forced 
to stay there, because the immigrant 
has little money in his pocket. But 
California is the Promised Land, with 
its sunny slopes and mild climate making 
the newcomer feel at home immediately 
in his surroundings. 

If California is the Promised Land, 
Oakland is the Mecca of his pilgrimage. 
We might say, “Why Oakland?” and 
find no direct answer, but Oakland it 
is. Your immigrant may know only 
one word, and in answer to your questions, 
if you try to interrogate him on shipboard, 
he will reply with that one word, ‘‘Oak- 
land.”’ 

With Oakland as a center he spreads 
out over the surrounding territory, 
which is the reason Alameda County 
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gets the largest percentage. Massachu- 
setts has a Portuguese population of about 
seventy thousand to California’s fifty 
thousand, but Massachusetts only gets 
the larger number, because of the ex- 
pense of the trip to California. 

Once at Oakland the immigrant must 
get to work, and that immediately. 
He has no money, but a large family. 
He rents a piece of land, for he knows 
the soil, and patiently works for the sure 
returns it will give him. Besides his 
horses, he keeps cows and pigs. His 
wife raises chickens, geese, ducks, turkeys. 
The butcher does not call every day. 
His children help in the truck garden. 
Sometimes the small boy harnesses his 
smaller sister to a three prong harrow 
and,drives her between the rows of sugar 
beets or corn. It’s fun. Very soon 
he is able to buy a piece of land. There 
is no loan required for this, either; 
he simply goes down into his pockets 
and brings up the required amount, 
a thing his California neighbor is not able 
to imitate. 

And the Californian wonders at it! 
He has been living at his ease on the 
land his father worked hard to acquire, 
and whenever he feels the need of money, 
he sells. Maybe it is to make other 
investments, improve his property or 
pay interest on his mortgage. Any- 
way he parts with his land. In many 
instances the ranch is large, but not 
enough to support a large family. The 
acreage held by his new neighbor is small, 
but he raises a large family and makes 
two blades grow where one grew before. 
Many look upon this foreigner, who is 
insistent in his demands to be recognized 
as an American, as a Philistine who is 
crowding out the natural possessors of 
the soil. But is this true? Is it not 
only history repeating itself? Was not 
the Spaniard the possessor of this fair 
garden, before the sturdy pioneer arrived 
to disturb him in his indolence? The 
Spaniard, too, lived at his ease—the 
land produced abundantly with little 
effort. Why worry? There was al- 
ways tomorrow to worry in. In that 
section of Alameda County, Washington 
Township, which is the southern end, 
and the first section of Alameda County 
to be settled by the pioneers, the Mission 
Fathers themselves were glad to turn 
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over to the Gringo the management of 
their lands. The business then was 
conducted in a business-like way, the 
returns were better, there was no putting 
off until tomorrow, and soon from man- 
agement the new comer was assuming 
possession. Let the children of the second 
generation of the new Americans beware 
that the same fate does not await them. 

The Portuguese farmer may give him- 
self over to cash producing crops, but 
his wife even with her multitude of 
duties makes a garden—she must have 
flowers. There the rose, the carnation, 
the Saint Joseph lily and the ranunculus 
flourish—the loved ranunculus, that 
flower brought over from the old country, 
which every old country woman loves to 
cultivate. Is this an undesirable trait’ 

Every one of the Portuguese keeps a 
snarling dog. The Portuguese are quiet, 
hard-working, tractable, not combative, 
law-abiding, but frequently the first 
generation have not an appreciable 
distinction between “‘mine’’ and “thine” 
in petty things. And to guard “mine” 
he keeps a brute, tied to a dog-house, 
that snaps and snarls, jumps and barks 
at every intruder. It will be a sign of 
progress in them when they do away 
with their barking beasts. 

While speaking of the undesirable 
traits to a good priest who loves and 
labors among them, he said: ‘My 
people have not been well instructed.” 
That is it—not well instructed, and that 
paternal guardian, the United States, 
must supply the deficit, and is doing it. 
But it takes time. 

So much for the first generation. 
They have come here from a country 
whose history is black. They came 
poor and with much lack of advantages, 
but by their toil and frugality have won 
for themselves a competence. They 
came at the standing invitation of the 
United States and we must assume the 
responsibility. 

The State is doing its work first of 
all through the schools. The natural 
instinct of the parent who has suffered 
want and deprivation, who has known 
what it is to sacrifice and deny himself, 
is to desire for his children that which 
life has denied him. And so the boy 
and girl go to school. And right here 
benefit accrues to the parents, as it 
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enables them to acquire a better know- 
ledge of the language. In many cases 
the learning does not amount to much 
more than the three “‘R’s,” if the means 
forbid, but oftentimes they become 
proud and puffed up. These are the 
sophomores of life’s university, and you 
can teach them nothing more, because 
they know it already, and so they swagger 
and strut, swollen with their own impor- 
tance. Time will show them otherwise. 
Many of these do not remain on the farm 
but go to the city. The natural business 
of the man raised on the soil seems to 
be a seller of the produce thereof, at 
which he is successful. When they 
are merged into city life, and as the city 
life is that of San Francisco, one more 
cosmopolitan makes little difference. 
It is in the country that class distinction 
is more noticeable. 

The lack of opportunity of the first 
generation and its attendant results 
are visited upon the children of the 
second generation. It may possibly 
be visited upon the children of the 
third generation, but it is not going to 
remain there, for they are earning the 
right to cast it off. To the school 
teachers must be given much of the credit 
for the improvement of these children. 
Patiently they have worked, teaching 
them, training them, developing the best 
that is in them and continually raising 
their ideals. Ask the teachers if there 
is any improvement in the children of the 
third generation, and most emphatically 
they will say yes. The teachers will tell 
you that the schools have some fine 
boys and girls who will develop into 
splendid men and women. Ask the son 
and daughter of the early settler who 
first went to school with these new 
Americans if there is any improvement 
in the race and they will also most 
emphatically answer yes. They know 
from experience and close contact with 
them as neighbors. Each year more 
enter the High School, but not so many 
graduate. Some are college graduates, 
but so scattered one seldom hears of them. 

Ask the High School teachers as to 
the standing of the pupils and they will 
answer fair. Not many of them reach 
the excellent mark, but some of the boys 
and girls are the most dependable in 
theschools. The Portuguese are reaching 
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out toward a high standing, and if some 
can do it, others are not barred out. 

These children are so anxious to be- 
come real Americans that they would 
ignore their Portuguese forbears alto- 
gether. Some of them are not able to 
speak the Portuguese language. They are 
Americans and say so, raising their 
heads proudly. When years of dis- 
cretion come they will not be ashamed 
to acknowledge their ancestry. Yet we 
want them to be Americans and assert 
themselves as such. 

Their elders do not look upon the 
dropping of the Portuguese language 
with favor, and are casting about for 
ways and means, so that those who have 
dropped it may acquire it. Some 
who have needed it later in their 
business have found the way of 
the transgressor hard, and they haye 
been forced laboriously and _ painstak- 
ingly to acquire what might have been 
theirs by early training. 

A peculiarity they have in regard to 
their names is very confusing to the 
outsider and also to the one who lives 
among them. Two persons conversing 
might be speaking of the same party, 
yet neither of them know it. Two 
brothers will go under different names 
as Manuel Silveria and Joseph George. 
Their father in the old country had 
three names, the second of which was 
George and the third Silveria. One 
son stops at the second name and the 
other goes on to the third, or maybe 
if his name doesn’t suit he will change 
it altogether. So we have the Silverias 
and Souzas, the Bettencourts and Josephs, 
the Joaquins and Roses, who are brothers, 
until one can get so mixed up on relation- 
ships that a Philadelphia lawyer could not 
straighten out the tangle. At the gen- 
eral stores many of them carry on busi- 
ness under several names, a great saving 
were one called upon to pay only one of 
the bills. 

The mingling of the two classes, the 
Portuguese and the American, in school 
life, in social life and church life, that 
was distinct a generation back, will 
eventually produce a result that is ex- 
pected, and that is intermarriage. The per- 
centage, now small, is increasing but the 
fusion of the two races has been slow. Why 
is this? Because the two races have not 
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been on the same social and educational 
plane; and amalgamation, to an appre- 
ciable extent, cannot take place until 
they are. The Portuguese-American must 
raise himself to the social level of his 
Californian neighbor; then there will 
be no more Portuguese, but they will 
be one people. 

If the reader lived in the community 
where the settlement was large—say 
Eden or Murray Township, with the 
population about one-third Portuguese, 
or Washington Township, with a popu- 
lation about one-half—townships situated 
in the Southern part of Alameda County 
—he would probably say a prejudice 
exists against these people. Yet in 
speaking on this supposed prejudice with 
a man who came from the Azores Islands 
with his father, received little school 
education because of lack of means, 
worked at his trade of carpenter, read 
everything he could lay his hands on, 
married an American—and well may she 
be proud of him—studied for the bar 
after he was thirty, failed and applied 
himself again, this time receiving his 
law degree, rose to a position of trust 
and leadership among his countrymen, 
a man filled with brotherly love and 
kindness to his neighbor—this man 
says there is no prejudice. Let a man 
show himself worthy and his work will 
be accepted and he will be received. 
He cannot proclaim himself; the recog- 
nition must come from others. He added 
that Americans that are worth while 
are always helpful to the people who 
are yet children in many ways. These 
are they who believe in the brotherhood 
of man and do their part to bring it to 
pass. 

While many among the second genera- 
tion are striving to reach a higher plane 
it is not true of all. In a number of 
instances the children of parents who have 
worked and striven seem not to appre- 
ciate it, have no ambition of their own 
but prefer loafing around the saloons 
of country towns. Maybe we can lay 
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this to the California climate as we do 
so many ills. Nature is kind, so why 
exert oneself. 

Instances of intermarriage can be 
shown to be happy where the marriage 
has been based on intelligence. Fre- 
quently the wife is of Irish extraction, 
but no doubt this is because both nation- 
alities are Catholic, and at church the 
shy Portuguese lad meets the Irish lassie. 
The child will often bear a marked re- 
semblance to his father, with the merry 
Irish twinkle in his brown eyes. A 
good combination one would say, for 
who would object to the trace of Irish 
in his blood? Also it is usually the 
case that the husband is Portuguese 
and the wife of some other nationality. 
Instances of an American man marrying 
a Portuguese girl are rare. The unhappy 
marriages are those in which both par- 
ties are ignorant. 

A contemplated marriage that is 
causing much comment, and all adverse, 
in the community in which it is to take 
place is that of an educated woman, 
who is to take for better or for worse 
an ignorant Portuguese man. All he 
can do is to sign his name. Paradoxical 
as it may seem the sympathy of the 
American is with the man and that of the 
Portuguese with the woman. “ What,”’ 
says the intelligent Portuguese, “can 
she, an educated woman, find in such a 
union?” “How,” say his American 
friends “will such a marriage bring any 
happiness to that boy?” For he is a good 
boy who has made his way, and was able 
to purchase a home for his bride with 
his hard-earned money. Time will tell. 

The third and fourth generation? 
The third generation is the Junior in 
the University of Life—he will do much, 
but the fourth generation, the Senior, 
is the one from whom results may be 
expected. He is commencing to grow, 
and the power lies within him, whether 
he will stand an equal with his peers, 
an American to be proud of and who is 
proud of himself. 
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An Extraordinary Funeral. 


A Tale of Arizona. 
By Henry Christeen Warnack 


The New Lord of Letters was a Beggar 
and a Prince. He was a Beggar because 
he couldn’t help it, and he was a Prince 
for the same reason and because he lived 
in the West. Now, the West is bigger 
than Rhode Island, though the houses 
are scattered more and its church 
spires are not so close together, but the 
New Lord of Letters was a big man 
inside of himself, so he wanted plenty 
of room on the outside. 

The minute you are thinking or reading 
about a man, he is a personage of great 
importance, if for no other reason than 
that you are giving him your attention. 
Therefore it is well to be definite in lo- 
cating his Erudite Grace. He was de- 
pending upon Douglas, Arizona, for 
environment and for bread and butter. 
Douglas is enough in the open to afford 
no end of environment on easy terms, 
but the lords of the commissary there 
keep the bread and butter under a some- 
what stricter control. With an easier 
access to the flesh pots of Arizona the 
New Lord of Letters would have been 
more comfortable, but less picturesque. 
Hunger is tremendously fine kindling 
for the fires of inspiration, but it is not 
much for comfort. 

The New Lord of Letters owned only 
two things in the world, as any beggar 
might. He owned a Dream and a 
Book. It was a wonderful Dreara and 
a wonderful Book, but the Dream did 
not, and did not, and would not come 
true, and the Book was the sort that’s 
worth a lot when you’re dead but which 
no publisher on earth will read while you 
are alive. 

Luckily for him, the New Lord of 
Letters was a blind man and a fool, 
as well as a Beggar and a Prince, so he 
believed in the Dream and the Book. 
He believed when he was fed and he 
believed when he was hungry so much 
that mostly he was a corpse. He said 
that his soul was great, and maybe it 
was, but he was woefully lacking in 


shadow and avoirdupois. He hadn’t 
much more shadow than a herring after 
it has been to a Ghetto banquet, and as 
for avoirdupois, there hadn’t been a 
minute in ten years when he wouldn’t 
have been ashamed to look an honest 
pair of scales in the face. You can see 
for yourself that a great soul without 
meat on its bones is no weighty matter. 

He used to tell the Restaurant Man 
how famous he would be when he was 
dead, but the Restaurant Man was 
looking for live ones. He was a mercen- 
ary person who respected the integrity 
of dollars above posthumous fame and 
whose commutation tickets were exchang- 
ed on a basis of substantiality incom- 
patible with poetry. It often happens 
that the distance between meal tickets 
and poetry is a gulf not easily bridged. 
True, it wasn’t the fault of the New Lord 
of Letter that his methods differed from 
those of the Restaurant Man, any more 
than it was the fault of the Restaurant 
Man that the New Lord of Letters often 
went hungry. It was one of those hap- 
pen-so things, like the perversity of 
inanimate objects, which nobody 
makes it his business to set right, and 
which cannot possibly get right by them- 
selves. It is perfectly true that hunger 
is good for inspiration, but monotony 
is not good for inspiration nor for any- 
thing else, and nothing gets monotonous 
quicker than the habit of not eating. 
It palls on one worse than a jack-pot 
without openers, and that is a calamity 
without palliation. 

One day the New Lord of Letter had 
an idea, in spite of his soul. Of course 
he didn’t know he was going to have 
the idea or he wouldn’t have done so. 
Persons of souls often surprise them- 
selves by moments of intelligence, which 
is a great saving to the state in the 
matter of lunacy inquests. When the 
New Lord of Letters had his idea he had 
a stroke of heart failure at the same time. 
The two were too much for hm a a 
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concurrency of events, so he fainted 
upon six cans of kerosene and two boxes 
of spuds in the grocery store at the Post 
Office corner. It was the fifth time 
he had fainted that day, but before there 
had been no potato box corners or oil 
ean spouts to suggest an idea and a 
doctor. The doctor was a wise doctor 
and he brought digitalis. The idea 
was a large idea and it brought food for 
reflection. The New Lord of Letters 
was not afraid of food for reflection 
because it was about the only diet he 
had enjoyed for a week. It had its 
advantages in not producing dyspepsia. 
Always he had known in a dim way, that 
if ever he could afford another sort 
the dyspepsia might come with the 
banquet. It does that for everybody 
except in some books, and generally 
it does in the best sort of books. The 
pitiful plight of a prominent kerosene 
merchant was always in his mind. 


After the New Lord of Letters had taken 
the idea and the digitalis the doctor 
went away without any pay, which he 


hasn’t had yet and which he doesn’t 
expect. You see he was indeed a very 
wise doctor and he knew that a Cholo, 
at a dollar a day, is a much better 
financial risk than an army of the Lords 
of Literature. There are more Cholos 
than really and truly literateurs, for 
which the doctor was duly thankful. 
Some doctors have an amazing amount 
of good sense. 

When the doctor had gone the grocery 
man needed his spud boxes with corners 
and his oil cans with spouts for other 
purposes than hospital paraphernalia 
so he called in a big house painter 
from the next door saloon and they 
carted the New Lord of Letters off to 
his luxurious room in the Woodward 
hotel. It was the cheerful nature of the 
Beggar and the Prince to always obtain 
& good room for little money by having 
the Prince engage his quarters and the 
Beggar settle for them. The delin- 
quencies of the Beggar were the perpetual 
regret of the Prince. The name of the 
big house painter was Jim Welden and 
he was as big as the New Lord of Letters 
was little, and as clear and as clean as 
an iceberg. He was utterly free from 
sham because he never lied to himself. 
He would fool the whole world if he could, 
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but when he dealt with Jim Welden 
he dealt square and bet the value of 
his hand. He had never been to school 
more than four days in his life, but 
from a logging camp in British Columbia 
he wrote for a Boston newspaper the 
first criticism favorable to Rudyard 
Kipling ever published in America. He 
couldn’t draw a straight line crooked, 
but he knew more architecture of an 
unformed sort than anybody in the 
world except Michael Angelo, and Angelo 
is partly out of present day competition 
in the structural business. 

You can see for yourself that the big 
house painter was exactly the sort of 
man the New Lord of Letters required 
for a friend to bank on and to borrow 
from. It was a part of his economic 
system to permit one meal ticket to do 
for two people and always it was the 
other fellow’s ticket which proved the 
system. Nobody could see greater pos- 
sibilities in a meal ticket than the New 
Lord of Letters and he consistently 
maintained a blissful impartiality re- 
garding a ticket’s ownership. 

Once in the luxurious and unpaid 
apartments, a little more digitalis 
brought out the idea with a jerk and the 
big house painter had to stand for it 
all by himself because he was the only 
person present, He knew about the 
Book and he had guessed about the 
Dream, so he wasn’t as shocked as could 
be. 

“T simply am dying for a funeral,” 
the New Lord of Letters began, and when 
he had waited for the digitalis to jump 
a little more he unfolded the glory of 
his idea. 

“You see, Welden, the Book is all 
that it can be until I have stopped being, 
and I haven’t any more excuse for keep- 
ing an anxious world from a great work 
than I have for keeping an honest under- 
taker from the pursuit of happiness. 

“Now I am a cheerful beggar and I 
want a cheerful funeral. There is a 
stiffness about the ordinary funeral 
which always distressed me. Aside 
from the knowledge of how long a young 
widow’s weeds will not last, the most 
depressing thing about the average fun- 
eral is the corpse. None of that for mine. 
I want the newest thing in funerals, 
where the corpse can sit up and take 
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notice. The ordinary corpse is too 
acquiescent and enthuses too little. 
I am determined not to be that kind. 
There is no reason why a corpse should 
not be as original as anybody else. 
There has been too much of a dead level 
about funerals, which I propose to avoid. 
Besides, most of the boys I want you 
to ask to this party would lie for a friend, 
and if they are throwing any bouquets 
in my way I want to be there with plenty 
of waterworks for the occasion. They 
will know that it’s not all so, and so will 
I, but it’s the last lie that I will ever be 
told or that I will ever tell. I always 
liked being lied to. The truth is a 
mighty fine thing, but it’s uncomfor- 
table. One of the boys might read 
an original poem for the occasion. There 
would be something exquisitely appro- 
priate in the cruelty of this. Poems 
should always be read at the funeral of 
a poet before the poet is too dead to 
suffer. No, by Jove, I’ll write and read 
the thing myself. I’ve got a starter for 
it now. Write it down for me, will 
It will begin, 
Lord God of Heaven and of Earth, 
Forgive a fool a fool’s sad birth, 
Forgive a fool a fool’s mad mirth, 
Lord God of Heaven and of Earth. 

“Fine!” said the big house painter. 
“We'll call it the New Lord of Letters 
Pulverized. The funeral is good. I 
don’t stand in the light of any man 
who wants to have an honest funeral. 
Douglas doesn’t have enough funerals. 
No town in Arizona does have. I sit 
down and weep sometimes for the want 
of the right sort of funeral. I guess 
there is no one living who hasn’t done 
the same thing. Next to twins there 
is nothing so healthy for any town as 
a funeral. I don’t know but that a 
funeral is better than twins, because you 
cannot import your twins to order, but 
funerals must be a strictly home product 
to do a place any good. The only hitch 
in this program that I can see is what 
is to happen afterward.” 

“There is nothing for it,’ said the 
New Lord of Letters, “but just to lay 
low until I feel like giving a burial. 
You understand that the burial part 
will be wholly informal, without weeps 
and without flowers. The doctor says 
that in this altitude I may last a day 
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and I may last a week. Any how it’s 
my last stake and I’m going to play in- 
side my limit. We will have the funeral 
tonight and the rest can come when it 
will. It doesn’t count for I will not know, 
and if I should know I promise not to 
care.” 

“ Hell!’ said Welden, with much ardor, 
“if it a matter of altitude, why not 
take a run down to Yuma to-night 
instead of wasting time at a funeral? 
If Yuma doesn’t do the work, you can 
have your funeral there.” 

‘““Wouldn’t do, for two reasons,” said 
the New Lord of Letters, who was still 
a Beggar and a Prince. “In the first 
place, there is the Book, and the world 
needs the Book more than I need the 
world.” 

Then, because he was a sentimental 
Beggar, he shut his eyes long enough 
to make a mental reservation in favor 
of the Dream. Also he remembered 
that the Dream had not, and had not, 
and would not come true, so he opened 
his eyes and banished the mental reser- 
vation long enough to add, “ And besides, 
I haven’t the money.” 

“Money?” questioned Welden, “I 
thought you hit the Store bank for two 
hundred yesterday?” 

“Welden, you are unreasonable,”’ said 
the New Lord of Letters reproachfully, 
“That was twenty four hours ago!” 

“Well, borrow it then,” said Welden. 

The writer-man shook his head. He 
was a Beggar, but he was still a Prince. 
“It would take at least twenty dollars,” 
he said, “and the idea that any one’s 
life could be worth twenty whole dollars 
to any other life is a fallacy based on 
a mistaken altruism. If I have lived 
thirty years without being worth twenty 
dollars to myself, to whom else in the 
world could I be worth such a sum? 
Can’t you see, Welden, that the dollars 
of people are real to them? They use 
dollars to establish their correspondence. 
I have failed to correspond with the earth 
in the only terms it can understand and 
I have no business on it. Why, Welden 
I have been dead ever since I came, 
only I didn’t know it. Maybe I hoped 
that the Book would be better than money 
and that it would be all right if I kept 
a good deal out of the way of the rest 
and did not bother them much while 
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| tried to make the Book. And it is 
so very hard to actually earn real, 
wholesome dollars every month for room 
rent. Think of having to live on and 
on, knowing that you must get up 
eight dollars somehow, somewhere, by 
the first of every month.” 

You see he was still a sentimental 
Beggar so he shut his eyes again to 
think: about the Dream and when 
he opened them he forgot about Welden 
and looked at his dresser mirror where, 
stuck in a corner, was a magazine cover 
color-plate of what he thought the 
Dream should be like. She was a pretty 
color-plate and she had a right to be 
a very proud color-plate, for hers was 
the only woman’s face which ever in 
his life had graced his dresser or his 
study table. But also she was a sad 
color-plate because he had told her 
when first he placed her there that 
when the Dream came true she must go. 
You see, when you are a Beggar and a 
Prince there is room for a Dream or for 
a fulfillment, but there is never room 


for any more than one and sometimes 
you must wait nearly always for Dream- 


land to become Trueland. That’s partly 
why the Plan is so good. You see, she 
will be so wonderful, then in the end 
that you will know exactly how to hold 
her fondly and close for always. 

The sentimental Beggar might have 
gone on thinking about these things 
for hours had not Welden reminded 
him bluntly of the business in hand. 
“If we are going to rib up a friendly 
funeral for to-night,” he said, ‘things 
must be moving muy pronto.” 

“T’d like to have the sky-pilot from 
Tucson,” the New Lord of Letters said, 
“but I'll write him a letter and tell 
him how unexpectedly for a premeditated 
funeral this one blew up. A man in 
his line ought to be able to appreciate 
how spontaneous a funeral can some- 
times be.’”” The writer-man wasn’t soft 
on the church game, but this Padre 
had read the Book and hadn’t laughed. 

Of course the funeral was a howling 
success. Such an enterprise with such 
& corpse, and such a gathering of mour- 
ners could not have failed. It would 
take a book to tell about the little bunch 
of people there, of all the lovely things 
they said and of the lovely, lovely things 
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they did not say. There was just one 
hitch in it all which was that at the end 
of the program nobody seemed to know 
what to do about breaking away. It 
wasn’t exactly an occasion for leave- 
taking in the strictly funereal sense of 
the word, but, on the other hand, 
nobody ever heard of shaking hands 
with a corpse. So after the funeral 
everybody sat quiet and embarrassed 
until the man nearest the door solved 
the problem for himself by stealing away 
without saying or doing anything. 
Then the man who sat next to where 
the first man sat followed him and this 
continued until the most select aggre- 
gation of mourners ever boasted by a 
healthy funeral had been entirely de- 
pleted except for Welden who lingered 
a minute in awkward suspense to see 
if there was anything more that the 
corpse wanted. 

“T am dead now, Welden,” said the 
New Lord of Letters, “and there probably 
is not much for a dead man to say or do. 
Whatever urgent business a man has 
ought to be attended before his funeral. 
However, you can do me one last service 
and that is to take an account of these 
obsequies to the newspapers. I’ll dic- 
tate it myself for fear they will not get 
it right.” 

Right at the bottom of the account 
the New Lord of Letter said that the 
world had lost a great genius. This 
was not modest but he knew that ad- 
vertising pays. Besides he wanted Wel- 
den to send the piece with the Book, 
so that the copy readers would know 
that he was too dead to be dangerous 
and would give him a reading. 

Now, when a man has had a funeral 
that is premature he can never tell 
what may come of it. People who do 
not know that he is dead will call on 
him and all sorts of complications are 
likely to set in. Welden hadn’t been 
gone five miuntes before the door opened 
and the rear brakeman of the night local 
entered. He had a face that was good 
to see, and, for a dead man, the New 
Lord of Letters gave him an uncommon 
welcome. 

“Bossin,”’ he cried, ‘you are a guard- 
ian angel.” 

Bossin modestly disclaimed any inten- 
tion of assuming such a heavenly role. 
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But the New Lord of Letters had 
another idea. It was his day for ideas 
and he was not to be defeated by the 
modesty of a brakeman. 

“You see, Bossin,”’ he explained, 
“T had a funeral tonight, and if daylight 
found me in Douglas the artistic effect 
would be lost. Besides, my death will 
be in the morning papers, and the papers 
never print anything that is not true. 
Could you smuggle me to Benson before 
morning? It will save my life, or rather 
my death, if you will. I believe I would 
as soon be dead at Benson as at any place 
in the world.” 

Bossin had once saved the life of a 
friend, but this was his first opportunity 
to save the death of one, and he entered 
the plan with enthusiasm. If an editor 
sends you five dollars for a poem he has 
a brain, if he sends you ten he has a 
heart, but if he sends you fifteen he has 
a soul. If Bossin had been an editor 
instead of a brakeman, he would have 
been the soul kind. Not an empty ore 
car for the Beggar did he find but a 
“freezer” withstrawon the floor for the 
Prince. Afterward the Prince was 
sorry that he had been unconscious so 
much of the trip that he could not have 
enjoyed the straw all of the time. He 
remembered the straw hungrily after 
he had been left to shiver in an open 
flat, loaded with piping, in which he 
traveled from Tucson to Yuma. Bossin 
had squared him out from Benson 
to Tucson without his knowledge, and 
as it seemed easier to leave Tucson 
than to stay there he had simply clung 
to his perch among the pipes. 

Just as the heart of him fainted as 
his body had so often done that night, 
the morning star arose from the desert 


with a glory that lighted the empty 
chambers of his soul and the Prince, 
with a long drawn breath of vibrant, 
wonderful air cursed the Beggar for a 
Coward and remembered the Dream and 
the Book. Taking from his coat’s inner 
pocket the color-plate girl he searched 
her face by the light of the great red 
star and whispered, “I am grateful to 
Life and to God for the Book, but | 
wanted the Book and You.” 

It was nine o’clock when the Beggar 
moved painfully and slowly down the 
main street of Yuma and felt the warm 
sun pouring its generous life about him. 
Suddenly he felt a presence which soothed 
him like a breath of Spring and sustained 
him like a draught of wine. 

He looked up quickly into a pair of 
brown eyes, kind yet laughing. There 
was sympathy in them too, but it was 
not the kind that hurts, and in that 
second of pure knowing the Prince 
felt within himself the gladness of re- 
turning life. She had not paused and 
she had not spoken. It was only a look, 
but that was enough. The Prince 
straightened, and, drawing from his inner 
coat pocket the faded color-plate, he 
touched it lightly to his lips. Then 
slowly he tore it into bits, and they fell 
unheeded at his feet, the while his smiling 
eyes rested upon the vanishing form of 
the Dream to come true. A few minutes 
later a vital, if thin young man, impor- 
tantly and impatiently engaged the 
attention of the station operator. ‘ Rush 
this quickly, if you please,” he said. 
Glancing over the telegram, the operator 
read: 

James Welden, Douglas: Have papers 
contradict story of death. Am fearfully 
and wonderfully alive. 
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Cupid in a Cassock. 


By Phoebe Lourie. 


Don Jose Moreno was angry. The 
flush on his once handsome, but now 
rather gross face would have betrayed 
this to an observer of sharper and more 
worldly wit than shone in the mild 
countenance opposite, even though his 
tones were controlled and his words 
as gravely respectful as usual. He 
could control himself on occasion— 
such occasion as this. As he afterward 
explained to his impetuous young friend, 
Ignacio Carillo, “What would you? It 
was the Padre. 

Yes, the Padre had dared to remon- 
strate with him, to suggest that his 
judgment was at fault in the selection 
of a husband for his daughter. He had 
even called to his attention the virtues 
of Luis Martinez and urged his desira- 
bility as a son-in-law. But Don Jose’s 
long-accustomed attitude of deference 
did not for an instant forsake him as 
he replied. 

“True, ““Tenacio 
but why 
should he? His own broad lands alone 
would keep many generations from want, 
and when, by his marriage with Juana, 
mine are added to them, what more 
ean be desired? It is a little kingdom. 
He drinks much wine, yes, but,’’ and here 
the flush deepened a little, “is it not the 
habit of gentlemen?” 

The Padre was gentle but persistent, 
and so he sat long in the vine-shaded 
veranda of the Moreno rancho and used 
all his simple eloquence in the cause of 
Luis, sipping the proffered wine, and 
leaving to Don Jose the congenial task 
of illustrating “the habit of gentlemen.”’ 
At length, whether influenced by the 
Padre’s eloquence or by his own wine, 
who shall say?—Don Jose made a 
concession. 

“They shall have equal chances,’ 
he declared. “This Martinez, son of a 
peon though he be, rides a good horse. 
He and Ignacio shall race, and to the 
victor will I give my daughter. It shall 
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be a grand fiesta and guests shall be 
bidden from all the valley, from Santa 
Clara, even to San Antonio, the home 
of that peon. None shall say that his 
friends are not made welcome. And 
the race—that shall be the great event, 
to be talked of for many a day. The 
Coyote shall be the starting place, and 
here at Agua Caliente my guests shall 
witness the finish. Afterward shall be 
the feast.’ 

Thus lost in the contemplation of the 
sports he planned, Don Jose forgot the 
Padre’s interference, forgot even the 
daughter whose betrothal he would 
celebrate. When it was certain that 
nothing could turn him from his purpose, 
the Padre mounted his white mule and 
slowly climbed the hill trail to Mission 
San Jose. 

That evening a horseman rode in on 
the San Antonio trail and sought the 
hospitality of the Mission. As the black 
pony passed at the shuffling Spanish 
trot, the peons, gathered in groups along 
the adobe wall of the Padre’s orchard 
where the sunset rays fell the warmest, 
nodded approval as they recognized 
the handsome features and graceful 
bearing of the rider. “It is Luis,” 
they said. “The Padre will be glad. 
However the Padre’s gladness was mingl- 
ed with regret that it was but a half- 
success he had to report to his young 
friend; but Luis was undaunted. “Ig- 
nacio has many horses,” he said, “ but 
not one that he knows as I know Pedro.” 

The great day came at last. Up 
and down Santa Clara Valley stifling 
gray clouds rising along the trails marked 
where the horses and mules of Don Jose’s 
guests plowed through the deep, fine 
dust which scarcely settled for a moment 
from early dawn till the sun had passed 
the meridian. Under the trees at Agua 
Caliente, long tables were laid where the 
guests freshed themselves at will. Hun- 
ters had scoured the hills to good pur- 
pose, and many a bear and deer had been 
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brought in to grace the feast. Wild 
ducks and geese from the marshes flanked 
the larger game, and frijoles, tortillas 
and sweets filled the minor spaces. 
Wine flowed freely, and the glasses were 
never left empty. But the real feature 
of the feast was found in the trenches 
not far off, where whole steers had been 
barbecued and were now served warm, 
in cuts to suit individual taste. 

But in spite of the abundance provided 
for the gratification of appetites made 
keen by the long morning rides, they 
did not linger long at the tables, for now 
the time of the race approached. The 
carriages were drawn up along the road 
for half a mile to serve as a grand stand 
and here groups of ladies began to gather 
and take their places together with the 
more august personages of the sterner 
sex. Jaunty young caballeros guided 
their prancing cow ponies among the 
vehicles, each seeking a pair of bright 
eyes that gleamed the brighter for his 
coming. Jewels flashed and gay rebo- 
sas fluttered in the late September breeze. 
Light jests and merry laughter echoed 
down the waiting lines and bets were 
laid on one or the other champion. 

Don Jose, on his sturdy pinto, dashed 
here and there attending to the seating 
of the spectators. This was a task for 
a diplomat, for there were delicate laws 
of precedence which must not be vio- 
lated; but none knew better than he 
how to adjust the general scheme to 
individual pride. So though he appeared 
to labor without method, disappearing 
at random in the press, to emerge 
again, after devious threading of the 
maze, at a point far up the road, no one 
was overlooked, and everywhere order 
and satisfaction followed at his pony’s 
heels. 

Far down at the end of the course, 
the goal of the race, the Padre’s volante 
occupied a position apart. From this 
point there could not be the slightest 
doubt of the result of the race, and the 
Padre was to act as judge. Juana 
had bravely taken her place as hostess 
through all the long morning, putting 
aside as best she could the thought of 
what the day meant to her, while she 
laughed and chatted with her father’s 
guests. Now, pale and silent, she sat 
by the Padre’s side gazing up the long 
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white stretch of road, or glancing anxious- 
ly at the sky, for of all that gay throng, 
these two alone took note of the changing 
weather. The breeze had shifted from 
west to south and came in soft puffs 
and whirls. The clouds that lay along 
the mountains beyond Santa Clara were 
driven forward till the whole valley was 
checkered with their shadows. The day 
had dawned so bright and fair that they 
had held high hopes of a victory for 
Luis, but if the rain came too soon, what 
hope was there for his black against the 
tough little bay mustang ridden by 
Ignacio. Despair settled upon Juana 
as the big drops began to fall. Faster 
and faster they came till a very deluge 
poured from the leaden clouds. 

“Courage, my child,’ murmured the 
Padre, though his anxious face betrayed 
that his own hopes were steadily ebbing. 
“The Saints will not desert the right- 
eous.” But Juana’s spirits could not 
rise under that merciless downpour. 
The guests protected themselves as best 
they could but no one sought shelter, 
for who could tell at what moment the 
riders might appear? Indeed, the rain 
but furnished occasion for graceful acts 
of chivalry on the part of the gallants 
and gayer jests and laughter from their 
ladies. 

Suddenly a cry from the peons sta- 
tioned at the far end of the crowd, 
and carrying long whips to urge on the 
horses as they passed. A hush fell 
upon the people while all eyes were strain- 
ed to catch the first sight of the race. 
Then pandemonium reigned. The hoarse 
cheers of men were pierced by the shrill 
cries of women as each strove to encour- 
age his favorite. Bets were made in 
frantic haste. Jewels were stripped from 
arms and hands, from hair and ears, 
and recklessly wagered upon the result 
before the keenest eye could determine 
which horse it was that labored heavily 
and seemed almost spent, though still 
holding his place beside his rival. Show- 
ers of mud from the flying hoofs splashed 
unheeded over the peons as the horses 
ran the gauntlet of their stinging lashes. 
Juana covered her face, but even as she 
did so, a groan from the Padre told her 
that it was Ignacio and not Luis that 
crossed the line alone amid the accla- 
mations of his friends. The black horse 
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had run his best and under the lash, 
had put forth one last heroic effort, 
distanced his rival for a moment, then 
had staggered and fallen. 

As the riders passed, horsemen from 
among the spectators closed in, crowding 
the road, so long kept clear, and in the 
confusion, Luis, covered with mud, 
discomfited and humiliated, stumbled 
from the course and sought a hiding 
place in the willow thicket close by the 
creek. Here the Padre found him later, 
when, the rain having ceased, the 
most enthusiastic of his partisans had 
taken a hasty departure, leaving the 
lukewarm and the friends of Ignacio 
and Don Jose to the enjoyment of the 
dance. Undisturbed by the distant 
music or the nearer babel of the various 
retainers of host and guests gathered 
about the tables for their share of the 
festivities, he administered what com- 
fort he could. No doubt he talked 


most eloquently on the grace of resigna- 
tion, for presently when he returned to 


his host, the despair on the face of Luis 
had given place to a more buoyant 
expression. 

Meanwhile within, the dance went 
merrily on, and though the pale face of 
Juana was remarked by some, more 
were there who were so intent upon the 
gaiety of the moment, that if they gave 
any thought to their quiet little hostess 
it was to envy the proud position she 
occupied that day. The daughter of 
Don Jose, with Ignacio, the hero of the 
day, for her lover—was there anything 
more to be desired? And truly they 
were a handsome pair. She was small 
and slight with soft brown eyes and lips 
formed for laughter, but now wearing 
a sober curve; and though the clear olive 
of her cheeks lacked the rose tints they 
should have worn, a brilliant dash of 
color was supplied by the pomegranate 
blossom that glowed in her dark hair. 
Ignacio, tall and lithe, his black eyes 
flashing triumph, his white teeth gleam- 
ing under his jaunty mustache, scarcely 
left her side. The Padre sighed, think- 
ing of Luis. 

At length Juana was for a moment 
left alone and the Padre approached with 
4 benignant smile. They had exchanged 
but a few words, however, when Ignacio 
again appeared and with a certain lack 
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of deference that betrayed itself not in 
word or act, but in an elusive, intangible 
air of indifference, led her away to the 
dance. Nevertheless the Padre’s benign 
influence had produced its effect, for 
Juana brightened visibly from that 
moment, and before long appeared the 
gayest of the throng. 

Night found the enthusiasm of the 
revellers uabated, and it was late indeed, 
when, at last, Don Jose gathered his 
guests together for the feast which 
crowned the day. The earlier repast 
had been bountiful, but here were spread 
delicacies more suited to the betrothal 
supper of the daughter of a Moreno. 
The choicest cuts from the barbecue, 
the finest of the game, the plumpest of 
the fowls, together with the daintiest 
and most successful dishes which the 
kitchen had produced, had all been 
reserved for this hour. 

Gaily they chose their places, but once 
seated, conversation languished owing 
at first to the preoccupation of appre- 
ciative dinners, and later to the furtive 
air of expectation with which it was 
pervaded. The ladies, on the alert for 
the culmination of a romance, paid 
scant heed to pretty speeches as they 
waited impatiently for the ceremony of 
betrothal. The men, too, betrayed their 
interest by the quick attention they 
gave to every utterance of Don Jose. 
He, nothing loath to prolong the situation, 
grew more pompous and oracular with 
each additional glass of wine. Juana, 
seated at his right, dutifully filled the 
glass as often as it was set down empty. 
Nor did she neglect her guests, and 
especially did she contrive that Ignacio, 
conveniently placed at her side, should 
always find a full glass at hand. 

Halfway down the board the mild 
eyes of the Padre beamed complacently 
upon the company. “The day will 
come,” he said, as he turned his glass 
to catch its brilliant sparkle, “when 
mescal will no longer be drunk in the 
valley. In the little valley in Spain 
where I was born, each sunny slope 
is covered with vines. When the soft 
winds come up from the bay yonder, 
I have but to close my eyes to view 
again the tender green of the vineyards 
in spring, touched here and there with 
silver as the breeze turns the leaves. 
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Again it is midsummer, and the rich 
purple clusters hang heavy upon the 
vines or overflow the baskets set in the 
aisles between. On such a day as this 
has been, I see the hillsides glowing with 
brilliant reds and yellows, the autumn 
tints of the grape leaves. And as often 
as I muse thus, the scene shifts of 
itself and I seem to be gazing on our 
own valley transformed. I remember 
the good Padre Juan, how he was wont 
to prophesy,” he continued, while the 
women, devotees as they were, settled 
themselves to listen. If the men heard 
with less patience the long dissertation 
upon which the Padre now entered, 
there was good wine to be drunk mean- 
while, so they troubled themselves but 
little. Placidly he droned away, seem- 
ing never to notice the restless impatience 
of Ignacio, who would have broken in 
upon the prosy tale had he not been 
restrained by Don Jose’s “‘What would 
you? It is the Padre,” muttered across 
Juana’s demurely bent head. So the 


story went monotonously on, and much 
more wine was consumed than was noted. 

Outside the stars had begun to peep 
through the thin clouds and there was 


momentary promise of moonlight. The 
wet leaves of the willow copse glistened 
faintly in the half light and, stirred by 
the light night wind, dropped sudden 
showers. There in the deep shadows, 
three ghostly white figures waited quietly 
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while a fourth and darker form paced 
restlessly back and forth, or venturing 
into the open, peered anxiously toward 
the lights of the rancho. It was long 
past midnight when at last a sense of 
motion—it was scarcely a sound—re- 
warded the anxious watcher. Under 
the olives and fig trees, two figures 
approached. The smaller walked timid- 
ly, or furtively, with many backward 
glances, but the bulkier form strode 
boldly, straight toward the _ willows. 

“All is safe,” was his greeting as he 
entered the shadow, and at the sound 
the three quiet ghosts took on a sudden 
animation. Their long ears wagged in 
unison as the mules turned at the voice 
of their master. 

“All is ready, Padre,” answered Luis, 
for it was he who had kept the long night 
vigil, and he lifted Juana—for of course 
it was she—to the back of one of the 
mules while the Padre mounted another. 
He sprang upon the third and as the light- 
footed creatures filed out upon the high- 
way the moon, suddenly triumphing, 
flooded their pathway with light. 

At dawn a wedding was celebrated 
within the adobe walls of the Mission. 
At its conclusion it was a question whose 
face showed the keenest satisfaction, the 
Padre’s or those of the lovers, who, 
mounted again upon the sturdy mules, 
turned northward into the San Antonio 


trail. « x x} 


? 
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An Idyll of the Range. 


By Marguerite Stabler. 


“Get up you gol-blamed old fool!” 

The swaying little figure stiffened 
in the saddle and with the action came 
a stiffening of purpose. 

“T’ll show you who’s who,” the girl 
went on. Whereupon instead of the 
incriminating crescendo shrieks for help, 
the white lips drew themselves into a 
steady line and the reins came up with 
a jerk. 

“Now, dog-gone you, get up I say!” 
while Keeno, recognizing the accom- 
panying dig in the flank as meaning 
business, obediently got up. 

“He’s dead easy now,” the girl called 
to the astonished uncle Potter when, 
half an hour later the horse came 
cantering back to the bridge, his rider 
still un-thrown. ‘“‘When he thought he 
was carrying a scarey girl of course he 
tried to get me off, but when I pour the 
quirt into him and say ‘ You gol-blamed 
old fool I'll smash your head if you 
do that again,’ he thinks its Tom and 
settles down to business. I’d have said 
damn at him if he had tried any more of 
his tricks on me.” 

At nightfall when the red Tam-O’- 
Shanter came breaking through the 
pines on a docile steed the theory of 
Keeno’s deception was accepted as prov- 
ed. And as Keeno watched the leggings 
and sweater disappear around the corner 
of the barn he noticed no dissimilarity 
to the original Tom. 

“But when you are in the house, my 
dear, and Keeno is not within hearing, 
it isn’t necessary to impersonate Tommy, 
is it?” the aunt protested mildly. 

But the spirit of the absent Tom 
still animated his clothes, “Yep,” the 
counterfeit Tommy answered, “I’ve got 
to practice my part, you know,” swing- 
ing a lovely length of legging from the 
bannister. 

“That being the case, suppose you go 
and help Bill throw down the bedding 
for the horses, Tom always does when he 
is here,” put in uncle Potter, and off 


went the leggings in seven-league strides 
carrying the red Tam and lusty strains 
of “Babette” out of sight and hearing. 

“Its a shame for you to encourage her 
in being such a tom-boy,” the horrified 
aunt expostulated as uncle Potter looked 
after the retreating legs with an approv- 
ing smile. “It was bad enough when she 
was a child, but you forget she is grown 
up now.” 

“I’m trying to make her forget it,” 
the keen-eyed old uncle answered, who 
knew a few things by guessing. 

Consequently the girl was dubbed 
“Galloping Dick” and given her head on 
the range. There was no time now 
for playing Schubert or Mendelssohn 
and no more singing around the house. 
When “Galloping Dick” was not out 
riding the range with uncle Potter or 
rounding up the herds with the “boys” 
she was too tired and sleepy to sing 
sentimental songs or embroider center- 
pieces on the shady side of the veranda. 

But the old uncle, watching the lithe 
little figure on Keeno’s unaccustomed 
back as she bounded across the waste 
of prairie that lay between his range 
and Barton’s, put his little two and two 
together as he had picked it up, 
and read the whole story right down to 
the moment. 

“Poor little critter,’ he sometimes 
said to himself, ‘‘she’s got the bit in her 
teeth and she don’t know where to stop.” 

And often when the girl reined in 
and brought Keeno down to an easy jog 
beside old White-legs, when the winds 
whipped the tendrils of hair across her 
face and brought a sudden color to her 
cheeks, his eyes strayed to Barton’s 
ranch in questioning wonder. Why had 
Archie left home so suddenly? Why 
had he accepted and then refused 
Tom’s invitations? Why had little Mary 
been so droopy and off her feed until 
he had gotten her to riding the range? 
And what, the devil, had made all the 
trouble anyway? 
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One day as the two pals rode along in 
silence the girl, mistaking the pre- 
occupied look in the old uncle’s eyes, 
broke in with: 

“You miss Tom awfully, don’t you 
uncle?” But as they spoke of Tom, 
Tom’s success and Tom’s next home 
coming, uncle Potter tried to veer the 
subject around to Archie. Didn't 
somebody miss Archie? Wasn’t the 
ranch quite a different place without 
their neighbor? 

“Tt is getting late and we shall have 
to hurry,” was her only answer as she 
cut poor Keeno in the flank and was off 
like a shot; and it was when Keeno 
revolted at being driven like a circus 
horse that uncle Potter came up just 
in time to think he was hearing, for an 
instant, to his own son and heir. 

“What would your aunt say if she heard 
that?” uncle Potter managed to ejacu- 
late as he listened aghast to the quotations 
verbatim et literatum from Tom’s not 


over-careful vocabulary. “What would 
your aunt do to you, you little sinner, 


if she caught you cussin’ old Keeno 
like that?” 

“Now uncle, don’t you get fussed up 
at a little thing like that,” the girl 
interrupted. “I have to do it. I just 
have to. You saw how it was at the 
very start, Keeno understands Tom’s 
way of putting things and that’s the only 
thing that convinces him. A_ horse 
knows a lot more English than you think 
and he would have broken my neck 
long ago if he did not take me for a re- 
incarnation of Tom.” 

Whether it really was the vigor and 
accuracy of the girl’s quotations from 
Tom’s persuasive terms or merely the 
force of manner that went with the words, 
the effect did seem to support her theory. 
Keeno, a second time, gave up trying to 
unseat his rider and contented himself 
with shying at shadows and jumping 
over sun-beams. 

“‘Keeno, you see, misses Tommy too,” 
Mary caught her breath to say in excuse 
for her untoward behavior. “‘ Everything 
goes wrong when old Tom is not here.” 

But uncle Potter did not hear. When 
he thought of Tom he had to think of 
Archie too, for he had scarcely seen one 
without the other since they were old 
enough to sit a horse. Finally the 
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girl’s mention of Keeno’s hard-mouthed 
obstinacy and all-’round cussedness gave 
him a chance for which he had been 
waiting. 

“Keeno misses Dawn even more than 
he misses Tom,”’ he ventured, then added, 
although he knew he was flicking a raw 
spot in the girl’s heart, “Lord, Lord, 
how I miss those two chaps every day 
of my life. I’ve watched them since 
they were not much higher than their 
stirrups racing over these prairies neck 
and neck till Archie turned off at the 
bars, and then their horses would take 
it up and we’d hear ’em neighing back 
and forth like humans. Those horses 
are as fond of each other as the boys are.” 

But again Mary discovered it was 
getting late and that they must hurry, 
as on they rode into the sunset. Keeno, 
now quite vanquished by the remember- 
ed fragments of Tom’s persuasions, 
meekly allowed himself to be forced into 
a run, brought down to a canter or reined 
into a walk, as his capricious rider willed. 

With the turning of the season the 
work on the range grew heavy. Uncle 
Potter was busy from morning till night 
seeing that the branding, dipping and 
assorting was done before the yearly 
round-up, and “Galloping Dick” con- 
tituted herself his roustabout, secretary, 
time-keeper and errand boy. 

It was therefore with a start the uncle 
heard Miss Mary’s announcement one 
morning at the breakfast table: 

“T’m going home in the morning, 
aunt. I’m awfully sorry to leave you 
and uncle, and I’ve had a beautiful time, 
but I’m going home because—I’m going 
home.” 

‘Well, well, you know we are always 
glad to have you with us and you know 
you can always come back when city 
life gets on your nerves,”’uncle Potter 
answered. “‘ We hate to lose you but you 
know best what is good for you.” 

After finishing his breakfast, talking 
about the weather, the new branding 
iron he had sent for, and the breaker 
he had engaged for the season, uncle 
Potter took his hat and went off as if 
little Mary’s departure were of no in- 
terest to him at all. 

Old White-legs, however, when he 
was saddled, was headed toward Barton’s 
ranch instead of his usual rounds on the 
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range. As uncle Potter had surmised, 
Dawn was already saddled and hitched 
at the gate which meant Archie was at 
home. 

“T see,” the old man chuckled to him- 
seif. “Archie came yesterday, Mary 
takes a sudden notion to go tomorrow. 
They are both skittish enough, the Lord 
knows, but they’ve got to be broken to 
double harness sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better.”’ 

“T came up last night with a party 
of engineers to get the Sobrante Ditch 
surveyed,” Archie explained. “‘A little 
water on these plains is going to turn 
this country into the garden spot of 
the earth,” he went on, “if I can get the 
San Joaquin ditched up this far. So 
here’s your chance to turn out a mil- 
lionaire.” 

“No gol-blamed Sobrante Company 
has money enough to buy one acre of 
my ranch,” Potter broke in, forgetting 
for the moment the reason of his visit. 
“No sir, no siree, I haven’t got a foot 
more land than I need,’ he went on. 
“Forty thousand acres is as little as I 


can get along with for me and my 
critters to roam over and for Tom to 
locate claims on and for little Mary to 


round up wild flowers on.’’ Then, eye- 
ing the young fellow sharply, he added, 
“But Mary’s quit riding the range.” 

“Ts that because I’ve come home?” 
Archie asked with an _ unsuccessful 
attempt at disinterestedness. 

“Looks like it,”’ uncle Potter answered 
gravely. “‘Even a forty-thousand acre 
patch doesn’t seem quite large enough 
when the neighbors are not agreeable.” 
Then, watching the effect of his words 
on Archie’s countenance, he added, 
“She got in a terrible hurry to quit 
yesterday afternoon.” 

Archie suddenly seemed to forget his 
visitor as his eyes strayed across the 
patch of timber, while uncle Potter 
drew diagrams of his side-bar branding 
iron in the dust with the butt of his 
whip. 

At last:‘I noticed that Keeno came in 
last night with not a hair turned which 
means he had walked every step of the 
way, and that is not the way Mary rides 
when she is out alone. I also noticed 
his coat was rubbed on the side as if 
another horse had been walking along- 
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side, and Dawn, we all know, is the only 
horse Keeno ever allows to get that 
close to him.” x 

In spite of himself Archie laughed at 
Potter’s sign-reading, although he added 
doggedly. “But its all up this time.” 

“You have no hand whatever with 
either horse or a woman,” Potter re- 
joined contemptuously. “ You’re just like 
old Keeno. He hates a snaffle and always 
obeys it under protest. Some day he 
is going to get his dander up a little 
too high for Miss Mary and then they’ll 
understand each other better.” 

Young Barton’s smile was feeble this 
time for his indignation was great. 

“Let us never mention this subject 
again,” he said, “I suppose if she hadn’t 
decided to quit the range I would have 
done so myself. I did try to explain 
things to her yesterday and she wouldn’t 
hear a word.” 

“That was when Keeno’s coat got 
rubbed,” uncle Potter said to himself, 
but to Archie: “Then I’ll bet you went 
right on riding the bridle without a 
thought of her mouth.” 

“She wouldn’t listen to a word I said, 
so I said some things she didn’t like 
and she said it was off for good and all. 
Now I positively have quit. I told her 
I would never ask her again and that—” 

“That what?” uncle Potter questioned 
quickly. 

“That if she ever changed her mind 
she would have to be the one to come to 
me. I’ve spent the best part of this 
whole year waiting for her to come to 
reason.” 

Mr. Potter looked off across the prairie, 
looked an unnecessarily long time it 
seemed to the younger man, and when 
he brought his eyes back to the trail 
they wore an inscrutable smile. 

“T might sell a few thousand acres 
along the divide, come to think about it,” 
he said dropping the subject that was 
now forbidden, ‘‘ten or a dozen, maybe: 
would that do you any good?” 

Ten thousand acres would do him 
a great deal of good Archie told Mr. 
Potter, and promised to meet him at 
sun-up to ride over to the divide to- 
gether and talk about terms. 

Old White-legs did some high stepping 
when uncle Potter turned his face home- 
ward. The air was keen, the sun bright 
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and the old gray eyes under their bushy 
brows winked gaily at every bird and 
chip-munk on the trail. 

That evening when he met Miss Mary 
at the door a trifle pale but very deter- 
mined his spirits rose to an unprece- 
dented height until Mary began to won- 
der whether he was sorry she was going 
home. She wondered about many other 
things that night before she fell asleep. 

After a hurried breakfast the next 
morning Mary was kissed and God- 
blessed by a tearful aunt and before she 
knew it, Keeno and White-legs were 
brought around for the start, and this 
was her last ride with uncle Potter. 

The air was freshand biting and Keeno 
was urged to do his best circus pace. 

Just before they reached the Barton 
range uncle Potter had to stop to take 
a stone out of White-legs’ foot. 

“Hurry along,” he called to Mary. 
“T’ll overtake you in a minute but you 
have no time to lose.” 

Beyond the Barton bars a gray horse 
came cavorting down the trail. Keeno 


caught a glimpse of gray through the 


bushes and gave a low whinny, at which 
Dawn pricked up her ears and answered 
with a happy snort. Since they were 
two-year-olds whenever they were on 
the trail they had been together. 

“Whoa! Hold on here! Stop I tell 
you!” Miss Mary began when she saw 
what was happening. But Dawn was 
just ahead and Keeno knew no other 
way to do. 

“Oh, uncle Potter! Quick! I can’t 
hold him!” the girl called desperately. 
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But uncle Potter was ‘way behind. 

“Whoa! Whoa!’’ she shrieked, reining 
in with main force. 

The waiting horseman was too near 
for her to dare the magic words from 
Tom’s vocabulary that had hitherto 
brought the horse under subjection. 

At last in desperation, recalling Archie 
Barton’s insufferable threat at their 
parting and realizing how her pursuit 
might be interpreted, she began to 
disengage her foot from the stirrup so 
she might jump if necessary. To her 
horror the tugging at the stirrup had 
borne on the saddle until it began to 
turn. 

Still uncle Potter did not catch up 
with her. At the rate Keeno was tearing 
up the trail the only thing left for her 
to do was to cling on for dear life hoping 
a miracle would happen to save her 
in the next ten seconds. 

Keeno gained Dawn’s side with Mary 
faint with fright on her turning saddle, 
breathless, hatless and speechless. 

Explanations might have been smoth- 
ered any way, however, for Archie, 
manlike, read his own meaning into 
Miss Mary’s pursuit. 

The situation was still entirely one- 
sided when uncle Potter rode up slowly. 
Then before Mary could explain their 
awful mistake he was giving them his 
blessing, “‘As well matched a pair as 
ever turned on the home stretch,” 
he finished. And before Mary had a 
chance to protest she and Archie were 
cantering down the trail working double 
and steady in their traces. 
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The Wooing of 


BATES 


Don Teodoro. 


By Graham Bates. 


“So you’re going a wooing La Anita 
again, all dressed up in your best, and 
you think you want her just because 
her father owns the richest copper mines 
in Arizona. Ah well! a fool must learn 
for himself, but I hate to see a fine fellow 
like you make the same mistake my young 
master did forty years ago. Before a 
man’s tried it, he thinks it doesn’t matter 
much what sort of a woman he marries, 
provided she’s pretty and makes a good 
appearance. Just so thought Don Tao- 
doro when he married La Sona.”’ 

“Don Teodoro! He’s a new 
I don’t believe there’s any end to 
yarns about Dons and Senoras. 


one. 
your 


And 


the funny thing is you always insist 
they are true; they all happened to people 


you’ve worked for. You must think 
I’m easy. You couldn’t have been 
onto your job, Dolores, or you wouldn’t 
have had to move on so often.” 

“T didn’t move on often, until I began 
togrowold. I kept my first place twenty 
years, and that was where I learned 
el Ingles and all the other things I know. 
Don Teodoro’s mother was my patrona 
and I’ve never had so good a one among 
you gringos. I went to serve her at 
fourteen and she taught all of us as much 
as we were willing to learn. You 
Americanos pay higher wages, but one 
must work, work always, the whole 
day through, as if there was never an- 
other day coming. Don Teodoro and 
his family had the spirit of the country; 
they knew half a day is long enough to 
work in this hot climate, and they weren’t 
afraid to wait till manana. Ah well, 
they came from Spain and this country 
is not so different from that as it is from 
where you lived—Chicago, you call 
it?” 

“That’s it! And it’s a heap more 
exciting place than this desert. But 
let’s hear more about your Don Teodoro. 
He never went to a full dress ball with 
two orchestras, or raced an auto along 
the lake boulevard.” 


“Como sabe Va? He did go to the 
grand balls in Spain—parties given by 
the King himself, and I have heard 
that he had danced with the Queen. 
He was no cowboy grown up on the desert. 
His father, Don Jose, was a favorite 
of the king who had given him many 
mines and much fertile land in the 
new country. Don Jose prospered here, 
but he always said that his son must 
go back to da patria to get an education. 
So when Don Teodoro was fifteen he 
went, and was away from us for three 
years. All that time hestayed in Spain, 
and attended the court and studied in 
the schools, and when he came back 
he was the finest caballero that any of 
us had ever seen. Ay! Those were 
the good times! Don Teodoro must 
always be occupied with pleasures. 
He made races and bull fights, and friends 
came from a hundred miles away to 
see them. He had no lack of money, 
for el Rey had given mines and ferrenos 
to him as well as to his father. And he 
was no miser! Night after night he 
played with his friends, and as often 
as not he lost. Yet he was always 
gay and light hearted and the handsomest 
most daring man in the country. When 
the Apaches made raids it was Don 
Teodoro that collected the men to fight 
them. Dignified Spanish senors, Mezi- 
canos, and the friendly tribes of Indians 
all gathered around him as their leader 
and fought so fiercely that the Apaches 
came no more into our valley. Not a 
girl in the district but smiled at him 
as he galloped by on his great charger 
with its saddle of leather like satin all 
studded with silver nails. 

“His mines yielded better than anyone 
else’s. Others drilled near by and got 
nada. Jealous neighbors said he must 
be a favorite of the Evil One, but I think 
it more likely that the good St. Francis 
Xavier helped him because Don Teodoro 
was always kind to those that worked 
for him and gave the Fathers enough 
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to supply the needs of the Mission. 
Even though the envious did claim that 
he got his money from the Evil One, 
there was not a man who would not have 
been glad to marry his sister or his 
daughter with Don Teodoro. Yet, 
though twenty girls were making eyes 
at him, he chose a cripple—La Lolita, 
the second daughter of the Spanish 
Administrador of the district, Don Ramon. 
La Lolita was not crippled much—just 
something wrong with her hip that made 
her limp when she walked, but it did not 
show when she danced. And her smile 
was the loveliest in the wide world! 
Perhaps the trouble with her hip made 
her feel more for others who were in 
pain. But she was small and shy, 
not like her tall, haughty sister. Quisas 
the same keen sight that showed Don 
Teodoro where the copper was made 
him prefer La Lolita to her sister. 
La Lolita loved him; how could she help 
it when every woman she knew adored 
him? But when he suggested marriage, 
she grew sad and said that her father 
would never permit it; at least they 
would have to wait mucho tiempo until 
her elder sister had been provided with 
a husband. Don Teodoro laughed at 
her fear, and said though there were 
Spaniards this was not Spain, and such 
customs of the old world no longer 
counted here. 

“But La Lolita knew her father’s ideas 
of propriety which he had brought 
from l’Espana better than did Don 
Teodoro for all his knowledge of men. 
Don Ramon said: ‘I shall be proud to 
have you for my son, but to marry 
La Lolita is out of the question. La 
Sona is a more fitting mate for you. 
As my eldest daughter she will inherit 
the bulk of our family plate and property.’ 

““TIn a rage Don Teodoro retorted: 
‘I am not asking for plate and pro- 
perty. I have more of that than you. 
I marry for love, and it La Lolita and 
not La Sona I desire.’ 

‘**T have told you that La Lolita 
is not to be had. You shall marry 
La Sona. She is far more beautiful 
than La Lolita; a dozen young men have 
sought her hand in vain. I offer her to 
you. If you refuse, it is an insult to 
her and to the family. Who could for- 
give that?’ 
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“Unluckily at that moment La Sona 
entered, and her father took advantage 
of this to say: 

‘**Don Teodoro and I are discussing 
his marriage with you. Do you accept 
him?’ 

“La Sona’s proud, cold features grew 
radiant and she replied: 

‘“T would rather be the wife of Don 
Teodoro than of any other man I know.’ 

“It was the most uncomfortable mo- 
ment of his life for the poor Don Teodoro. 
But he was no coward, and he refused 
to be caught by Don Ramon’s trap. 

“*You honor me too much, Senorita 
Sona, he said with a great effort. 
“You should know that I came to ask 
for your sister La Lolita, and it is your 
father’s wish, not mine, that I should 
marry you.’ 

““But you will marry me?’ she ques- 
tioned eagerly. 


““If you desire it, knowing that I 


love your sister,’ he answered, trusting 
to a generosity La Sona did not possess. 
If she had possessed it, it would not 


so much have mattered that he married 
her instead of La Lolita. Since La 
Sona refused to release him, he felt 
himself bound as a gentleman to marry 
her. He tried to find comfort in the 
thought that it would be better to have 
La Lolita about his home as his sister 
than to be forever forbidden her presence. 
Besides, all the other caballeros envied 
him La Sona with her stately beauty, 
and he thought himself honored to have 
been given without asking the lady others 
had sought in vain. 

“Den Ramon hurried on the marriage 
and it was muy magnifico I can tell you, 
though Don Teodoro made a triste 
bridegroom, unlike his usual gay self. 
They were married at St. Xavier Mission 
and while they knelt at the altar rail, 
so beautifully painted red and blue and 
yellow, the bridegroom turned half 
round to gaze entreatingly at the image 
of St. Francis Xavier so life-like with 
his brown beard, cheeks of roses, and 
kind brown eyes. La Lolita’ knelt 
right down on the dirt floor without 
even gathering up her white robes 
and turned her face to the image of Our 
Lady of Sorrows, Now she understood 
the suffering and sympathy on the face 
of the Mother of the Christ, and she 
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vowed to dedicate her whole life to 
helping those in pain and sorrow, if 
only the good Virgin would intercede 
to grant her peace. 

“A marriage begun like that could 
not be happy. Don Teodoro spent 
more of his time at the mines and he 
dug out much gold as well as copper. 
La Sona spent as she wished; built that 
adobe mansion on the hill with its patio 
and fountain; entertained like those of 
Spain and dressed magnifico. Don Teo- 
doro never refused her anything, but 
he took no interest in what she did. 
She was unhappy and pined because of 
his coldness, but what could she expect? 

“As for La Lolita, she spent more and 
more of her time with Padre Juan and 
the sisters. They saw into her heart, 
poor child, and strove to fill it with 
thoughts of those whose sufferings were 
less difficult to heal than hers. 

“La Sona was a hard mistress. I went 
to serve her when Don Teodoro opened 
his own house after his marriage. Like 


one of the fine ladies from Spain she 


expected to be waited upon day and 
night. I was not sorry when she died 
three years after. Don Teodoro mourned 
her formally as a husband should. 
But after she was gone he spent more 
time at home with his two little sons, 
and when he romped with them he 
seem almost like his old joyous self. 
They began to say that now he would 
be marrying La Lolita, but some of 
the wiser ones said that could not be, 
since it is not permitted a man to marry 
with his sister-in-law. 

“But Don Teodoro was not the man 
to be kept from doing the one thing he 
most desired just because it was not 
the custom. He was rich and he had 
always supported the Church. Without 
his money St. Xavier could never have 
been built. So he went to the Padre 
Juan and told him he must have a 
dispensa to marry La Lolita. And be- 
cause Don Teodoro was such a loyal 
son of the church, and because the 
Father wrote His Holiness how faith- 
fully he had loved La Lolita so long, 
and how he had been forced to marry 
her sister, after a year of waiting the 
dispensa came. Now after Don Teodoro 
had received the dispensa, Don Ramon 
could not object to a union which His 
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Holiness himself approved; and besides, 
he was eager to keep Don Teodoro’s 
wealth in his own family. So five 
years after he had first sought her hand, 
Jon Teodoro was betrothed to La Lolita. 

“Those were joyous days! The whole 
hacienda was awhirl with the prepara- 
tions. Long trains of mules with In- 
dian drivers came clear from the sea 
loaded with silks and laces and embroi- 
deries and jewels for La Lolita—for her 
whose smile was so bright and gentle 
that she needed no other ornaments. 
When she objected, Don Teodoro kissed 
her and said, ‘To the most beautiful 
jewel in the world all the lesser jewels 
shall do homage.’ 


“And after Padre Juan had married 
them and had stayed for three days of 
bull fights and races and dancing, he 
was about to ride quietly away on his 
black and grey spotted mule—Calico 
we called it. Then Don Teodoro called 
joyously, ‘Padre. I have not yet given 
the alms for the dispensa. Wait a little.’ 
And he had two of his ranchmen carry 
out the great scales on which the grain 
was always weighed, while he sent others 
to bring a heavy chest from his bed- 
room. Then he lifted La Lolita into one 
side of the scales, and into the other they 
heaped the gold nuggets until the beam 
tipped. And then he added another 
huge nugget for good measure. ‘Thus 
do I prove to you that my wife is worth 
her weight in gold,’ he _ exclaimed, 
and such cheers as the crowd gave were 
never before heard or since in this valley. 
It took a strong mule and a guard of 
armed men to carry the alms for the 
dispensa to St. Xavier. 


x“ Afterwards Don Teodoro was just as 
happy as he had expected to be, and La 
Lolita’s presence was like a joyous brook 
in the desert to all of us. She went 
everywhere and found time for every- 
thing: planted figs and pomegranates 
and all sorts of flowers with her, own 
hands and turned everything she touched 
to a bower of beauty under this blazing 
sun. But you see Dona Sona hadn’t 
done that. And neither will La Anita 
if you marry her for her copper mines, 
and she marries you because yeu’re 
a dandy from Chicago instead of a ranch- 
man.” 
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Her Ban Upon Stepmothers. 


By Zoe Hartman 


You see, it began at the time of my 
mother’s death when I was a small 
girl. I can remember how Poppy took 
me up in his arms to quiet my sobs and 
I made him promise never, never to put 
anyone in Mommy’s place. So for years, 
he frowned on all women alike, though 
the marriageable female part of the 
population never got discouraged and 
kept him pretty much in a state of siege. 

These creatures always tried to make 
up to me, evidently realizing that I had 
to be reckoned with. But I wasn’t 


afraid of any of them except, perhaps, 
Mrs. Major, who was handsomer than 
the rest, more tactful, and well—better 
oiled all round; indeed, she’d have been 


more endurable if she had run a little 
squeaky. Poppy, however, seemed 
proof against her, so I breathed fairly 
easy. 

I shudder to think what my child- 
hood would have been if he hadn’t 
kept his promise so faithfully. As 
it was, the worry put gray hairs into 
my head; and I always thought it had 
something to do with my _ ill-health, 
though the doctor assured Poppy that 
it was solely on account of my weak 
lungs that he ordered us out of New 
England. And wasn’t I just glad to 
come West and leave the Widows’ 
and Spinsters’ Association in the lurch! 

I liked it from the first—this big, 
broad, beautiful savage West—big and 
savage enough to give you thrills for 
the rest of your life; and heaven be 
praised!—there was’nt an eligible widow 
or spinster on the horizon—at least 
not in the little canyon where we spent 
the summer, thirty miles from town 
and the prowling places of the eligibles. 
To be sure, there was Miss Wessiter, 
but fortunately Poppy took a dislike 
to her which put her out of the running. 

The Wessiters’ ranch, tucked away 
in a dainty little valley high up among 
the mountains, belonged to Miss Wessiter 
and her brother, a civil engineer who 


was generally away from home, and was 
occupied about five months in the year 
by Miss Wessiter and her mother; for 
they had a big herd of cattle which Miss 
Wessiter, with the help of her hired man, 
looked after herself. 

It was queer how, without being pretty 
herself, Hope Wessiter could make or- 
dinary prettiness look tawdry; and that 
without a single good feature except a 
pair of eyes that never had the same 
color two minutes in succession! I 
remember in my first meeting with her, 
she took my hands in both her strong 
ones and said in her brisk, cheerful way, 
“We'll do our best for you, Miss Lang- 
worthy—the climate and I!” Now, I 
suppose it’s silly, but I really do like 
to be called “Miss Langworthy.” The 
Others never seemed to realize that a 
girl of seventeen may possibly have 
some such sneaking ambition. Even 
Mrs. Major used to speak of me as 
“that blessed infant’”—as if I were 
still sucking a rubber ring! 

There was another thing I liked about 
Miss Wessiter: she always looked at 
Poppy very straight, and sometimes she 
forgot that he was around at all. It 
was so comforting! At last I could 
draw a free breath and enjoy myself. 

One of the first things I did was to 
tease her to take me up the enticing green 
and brown coulee back of the house; 
so after she and Poppy had held an 
inquest over my health, she put me into 
a habit and mounted me upon Thistle- 
down, a little jewel of a cow-pony. 

You should have seen Poppy’s face 
when he saw me cantering around the 
barnyard, outrageously proud of my- 
self in the big Mexican leather saddle. 
It had taken Miss Wessiter a good half 
hour to convince him that it was quite 
the thing here for ladies to ride cross- 
saddle; even then, he looked grim and 
puckery about the mouth all the way 
up the coulee. But Miss Wessiter paid 
no more attention to his stiff disappro- 
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val than she did to the sulks of Jean 
Michelet, the big, swarthy French Cana- 
dian who tended the cattle. 

I simply revelled in the gipsy life 
she opened to me. I could fight one of 
those snappy mountain trout till I 
was ready to drop, and I got so I could 
hit the smallest scrub pine on the moun- 
tain side at twenty yards! Jean Michelet 
said that was doing fine for a tender- 
foot, though of course, it was nothing 
to what Miss Wessiter could do; she was 
a dead shot at ninety yards, Jean said. 

He was a queer specimen—Jean 
Michelet—always so silent that he gave 
you the impression of being sullen; and 
somehow he never seemed to look any- 
one square in the eye. I don’t believe 
he got along very well with Miss Wessiter, 
and one day I saw him give her an ugly 
glance that made you creep. When 
I wondered about it to her, she only 
laughed and said it was just his way. 

But I soon had my hands too full 
to bother about him. It all began with 
a terrible discovery 1 made one day 


while riding with Miss Wessiter and Poppy 


up the South Fork trail; it was that 
Poppy’s eyes were no longer legiti- 
mately occupied with the scenery, but 
were forever sneaking off to Hope Wes- 
siter! And he, too far gone to know 
that I saw him! Then I suddenly re- 
membered that he hadn’t been com- 
plaining of her “mannishness’’ lately. 
A frightful thought seized me. Suppose 
Hope Wessiter, without lifting a finger, 
was doing what the Others had almost 
broken their necks to do! I determined 
to find out, so next day I swooped down 
upon Poppy as he was coming up the 
front walk with the mail. 

“Poppy,” I said, “we ought to think 
about going home.” 

He stared at me in amazement over 
the letter he had just opened. I pricked 
up my ears at sight of the envelope, 
for I knew the scent and the handwrit- 
ing. 

“Are you crazy, Bobby?” he deman- 
ded. “Or have you had trouble with 
Miss Wessiter?”’ 

“No, but do you think her—mannish 
influence just the best thing for me?” 

He quailed before that carefully treas- 
ured sentiment. Finally he ventured, 
“Why, Bobby girl, seems to me you 
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and I are pretty well off to fall into the 
hands of such a fine, capable woman 
as Miss Wessiter—” 

“Yes, of course, but after all, Poppy 
dear, she’s nothing to us!’ I reminded 
him inexorably. “‘Why,” I went on, 
pointing to the letter, ‘‘is Mrs Major 
writing to you?” 

“Oh, a little matter of business.’ 
He seemed glad to change the subject. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! 
Not only was he veering around the 
Western interloper, but that Major 
woman was writing to him! From 
now on, my heart was steeled against 
Hope Wessiter, and I wore my brains 
almost to a frazzle trying to keep them 
apart. We never said much about it, 
but I felt Poppy’s silent, stealthy op- 
position, and began to be frightened, 
Never before had I had trouble in 
managing him, generally getting what 
I wanted by the mere fact of his being 
Poppy and I, his sick and motherless 
Bobby. Could it be that he was going 
to sweep me out of his path now? 

Suddenly his tactics mysteriously 
changed. In our long rides about the 
cattle country, he began to lag behind 
Miss Wessiter, to look past her, or 
through her, instead of at her, to make 
long trips to town and to talk wistfully 
of New England. I at once suspected 
that abominable. Major woman, and 
sure enough, one’ day I came across 
two empty perfumed envelopes, of re- 
cent date. I took to watching the 
mails, but Poppy was up to that, too, 
so it soon came to be a race as to which 
one should get to the gate first when 
the R. F. D. man came. And the let- 
ters came rolling in, until I was on 
the brink of nervous prostration, es- 
pecially when he began to deliver all 
sorts of “love aad kind messages” from 
her to me. That was too much. 

“T don’t want her love and kind 
messages!” I burst out at last. “I 
never could endure Mrs. Major and you 
know it!” 

“Roberta!” cried Poppy, scandalized. 
“T’m ashamed of you! Marcella Major 
thinks the world of you. And she is 
the link that binds us to good old Con- 
necticut.” 

He looked off toward the eastern 
mountains with a dreamy, sentimental 
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smile that simply drove me wild. I 
never supposed I should live to grind 
my teeth at the name of “good old 
Connecticut.”” I dashed out of the 
house, making straight for the corral, 
and, finding Jean gone, saddled Thistle- 
down myself, and started off down 
the road as hard as I could pelt. I 
had an ungodly impulse to ride— 
ride—ride—fast and furiously—I didn’t 
care where. Fording the South Fork 
at the first bend in the road, I turned 
up the ravine, plunged into the South 
Fork trail which we often took to the 
cattle country, and pushed over the 
rolling slopes to the higher table-lands, 
too much absorbed in my troubles 
even to notice that the supper hour 
had passed and the sun was setting. 

I fairly clubbed my brains for an ex- 
planation of that smile of Poppy’s— 
I could have killed him for it!—those 
sickly raptures over New England in 
the face of his devotion of Miss Wes- 
siter. Could he be losing his mind? 
Or, could it be said that Poppy was 


coquetting with the problem of “ which 


to take?” The idea was so utterly 
idiotic that I threw it overboard at 
once and jerked erect in my saddle, 
looking around dazedly. 

I was high above the sage-brush 
area of the foot-hills in the region of 
the ‘parks,’ or wide grassy plateaus 
extending to the top of the range and 
bordered with pine woods reaching up 
from below. I knew the place as the 
latest grazing ground of the Wessiter 
herd; but where were the cattle? 

There was a moon rising and in a 
few minutes the whole upland country 
was so clearly lighted that I could make 
out a mass of moving things emerging 
from a shallow coulee off toward the 
southwest. The herd, of course, but 
why were they going so fast and silently 
without the tinkle of bells? Close be- 
hind them, two men rode out of the 
coulee, distinctly outlined, even to their 
long whips. Wondering, I pushed for- 
ward, to keep them in sight, till a third 
horseman, evidently the rear guard, 
bobbed up not fifty yards ahead of 
me. It was Jean Michelet. 

Then suddenly I understood. Fetch- 
ing Thistledown a tremendous kick 
in the ribs, I headed him straight for 
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the pine border ahead, where I knew 
a half-broken trail led down the ridge 
to the coulee behind the Wessiter house. 
I could hear Jean shouting first at the 
men and then at me. I could hear 
the pounding of his horse’s hoofs behind 
me. Once I looked back. There was 
something diabolical about the way 
he was gaining upon me. A _ shot 
whizzed past. My throat was paralyzed; 
my heart was flopping about like a fish 
out of water, so I could scarcely breathe. 
I could only flatten myself out on 
Thistledown’s neck and dig him with 
my heels. At the third shot, I felt 
a convulsive shudder beneath me and 
the pony lurched forward to his knees. 
I landed against a boulder, partly 
stunned, but was up almost immediate- 
ly, ducking and dodging my way 
steadily toward the mouth of the trail 
among the pines. Before I could reach 
it, a horse came plunging out of its 
shadows into the moonlight, bearing 
a rider, swift and strong and terrible— 
to my excited brain an avenging 
angel, with a gleam of steel in her right 
hand. Riding straight at Jean Michelet, 
who had dismounted and was making 
for me, she covered him with the barrel 
of the pistol. 

“There’s really no reason why I 
shouldn’t blow out your brains,” she 
said in a tone you'd use to a dog. “Get 
that gun out of sight quick, or I’ll do 
it.” 

Crouching in the grass, I saw them 
watching each other like two cats, 
each waiting for the other’s first move. 
Once he tried to raise his right hand, 
but a movement of her barrel checked 
his. He began to back away crouch- 
ingly, never taking his eyes from her 
face. 

“Take yourself off!” Her voice cut 
like a whip-lash. ‘‘D’ye hear? And 
don’t you turn around here again.” 

Still retreating with that snaky look, 
he wriggled into his saddle and galloped 
away, disappearing in the direction of 
the herd had taken. 

“The cattle!’ 1 wailed, pointing after 
him. ‘They’re driving off the cattle!’’ 

“Never mind the cattle!” She flung 
herself from her horse. “ Are you badly 
hurt? I came as fast as I could— 
but he’d turned all the horses loose 
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across the river—lI found Blinn by the 
Fork. There, there, dear heart, don’t 
ery. It’s all right now!” 

She rocked me to and fro, trying to 
quiet me, for I’d gone all to pieces and 
was clinging to her hysterically, pouring 
out wild, remorseful confessions and 
crazy pleas for forgiveness. Somehow, 
she got me home, put me to bed, rubbed 
me with liniments—for I was one big 
black and blue spot from head to foot 
—and dosed me _ with nerve-soothing 
things until I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I could hear Poppy’s 
voice in the next room saying some- 
thing about a “deputy sheriff’ and 
an “all-night chase.” He soon tiptoed 
in to where I lay and laid his cheek 
to mine. tremously, without a word. 
I began to sob helplessly and putting 
up my arms, clasped him close. I 
never felt so much like a criminal in 
my life. Then the old fierce jealousy 
rose in me stronger than ever. He 
was mine—mine! Death and defiance 


to Mrs. Major!—but what about Hope 


Wessiter? I was miserably at sea. 

From that night my troubles multi- 
plied, for as I lay there, the next day or 
two, I couldn’t help seeing that there 
was something between Poppy and 
Mrs. Major. He talked of her contin- 
ually when Mrs. Wessiter wasn’t around; 
and I found myself silently backing 
Hope Wessiter against her,—I just 
simply couldn’t help it! Never was 
a girl placed in a more intolerable 
position! 

One day she hurried into my room, 
flourishing one of those odiously scented 
letters and crying, “Good news, Bobby! 
Mrs. Major’s on her way to the coast 
and will stop off a few days with us. 
[ shall go to town Wednesday morning 
and bring her back. So prepare to 
entertain your best, Bobby, for I have 
special reasons for wishing her treated 
well,”’ 

Then he bolted, leaving me _ stupi- 
fied, overwhelmed. Finally, in despair, 
I determined to have it out with him 
at any cost, but he was too cunning to 
give me the chance. Besides, Miss 
Wessiter’s brother had come home to 
help her catch the cattle thieves and 
I just couldn’t drag the two men apart, 
they were so busy talking of “alibis,” 
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“indictments” and things. For it 
seemed that two of the thieves had 
been caught, while Jean Michelet had 
disappeared without leaving the slight- 
est tract behind. gut what did I 
care about it? The only thief that 
really concerned me was of my own 
sex. 

After working half the day to corner 
Poppy, I gave it up and let Miss Wes- 
siter read me to sleep in the hammock 
on the front porch. She had a thank- 
less task of it that afternoon. My 
thoughts wandered and my eyes wand- 
ered—down the road toward the town, 
up the trail of the coulee, and here 
they stopped, arrested by a curious 
sight. Something was coming down 
the trail—some crouching thing that 
clung to the shadows of the quaking- 
aspens, more like a beast than a human. 
Then I saw a glittering thing in its 
hand. I tried to shout. 

‘What’s the matter?’ inquired Miss 
Wessiter, from the railing where 
sat with her back to the trail. 

My scream rang out with the report. 
A spasm of wonder crossed her face, 
she put out her arms gropingly and 
toppled over into my arms. I simply 
let myself loose and roared until the 
whole house came running; then I 
pointed to the two men up the trail 
where Jean Michelet had disappeared. 
I must say that Poppy behaved like 
a real hero. He stopped long enough 
to see that she wasn’t killed and to 
phone to town for a doctor, then grabbed 
a gun and tore up the trail after Mr. 
Wessiter. 

In a short time, he was back, to send 
in the alarm to a nearby deputy sheriff 
and drum up a posse from among the 
ranches down canyon, as well as to stop 
a few minutes and help Mrs. Wessiter 
and me, as we worked over Hope. I 
never saw him so badly upset as he was 
that evening while we were waiting 
outside the sick-room for the doctor’s 
verdict. Refusing even the scant com- 
fort of knowing that there were blood- 
hounds on the trail of Jean Michelet 
who would undoubtedly be a prisoner 
by morning, he paced the floor like a 
caged animal, haggard as he was the 
day the doctors ordered me West, 
saying over and over, “I might have 


she 
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known he’d come back—vicious brute! 
She made him cringe, and this was his 
revenge! On your account, Roberta! 
And if she dies—” 

“If she dies,’ I repeated abjectedly, 
“then I suppose you won’t go to town 
Wednesday to see Mrs. Major?” 

“Hang Mrs. Major!” 

“Yes, hang her, draw and quarter 
her,” I was getting excited and tearful, 
“but don’t marry her! Oh Poppy, 
would it do any good if I should with- 
draw all opposition to Miss Wessiter?”’ 

He stopped short and gave me the 
queerest look. 

“Bobby!” he cried, seizing me by the 
shoulders, “you’re a brick!” and he 
was all ready to throw bouquets, when 
the doctor came into the room; and 
straightaway, my only surviving parent 
forgot that I existed! 

One glance at his face, while he was 
pelting the doctor with questions, 
cleared up all my doubts about his 
feelings for Miss Wessiter. And when, 
after the doctor had gone, he returned 
to me with a look in his eyes a thousand 
miles away, I began to wonder drearily 
what would ever become of me. 

“Poppy,” I ventured, “hadn’t you 
better wire Mrs. Major not to stop?” 

He turned with a start—a convicted 
forger couldn’t have looked guiltier— 
and blurted out, “Why, the truth is, 
Bobby, I’ve—er—rather misled you 
about Mrs. Major. She isn’t coming 
this way at all. In fact, she’s headed 
for the coast by way of Denver, with 
er— every intention of taking to her- 
self a second Mr. Major, one of the 
natives there, I believe.” 

Bit by bit, I screwed it out of him; 
how her letters had all been business 
notes about some investments he was 


managing for her, and how he had 
used these to build up an imaginary 
romance, in hopes of driving me to the 
standard of Hope Wessiter. 1 didn’t 
dream that he was such an incorrigible, 
scheming old politician, and told him 
so. He said one had to be, living with 
me. That made me sorer than ever. 
Then the funny side struck me and | 
amused myself cross-examing him. 

“Then you left those envelopes around 
on purpose for me to find?” 

He tried to crawl out of it by pro- 
testing that I was on the hunt for them 
and would have found them anyway. 

“Did she send me a single one of those 
sickly messages you delivered?” J] 
pinned him down hard. 

“Why not all, of course, Bobby, but—”’ 

“Why didn’t you ask her for a new 
picture instead of raking up that freaky 
old medallion thing taken before the 
flood?” 

“T did, but she* kept® forgetting to 
send one!” 

His wriggles were just beginning to 
get nice and interesting, when Mrs. 
Wessiter called him from the other 
room, to his great relief. 

There in the twilight, I spent the 
loneliest moments of my life. If I 
could have worked up some tears or 
even resurrected the old hot jealousy, 
it would have been a comfort. But 
that empty feeling of desolation! 

Soon I heard my name called softly 
from the sick-room. As I slipped in, 
he was kneeling beside her bed. Very 
white, but smiling, she held out her 
free- hand to me, and drew me down 
between them. 

“Our little girl!” she whispered. 

It was amazing how much that eased 
the lonely feeling! 
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Editorial. 


California’s population as shown by 

the census of last July is 2,377,549. 

Ten years ago it was 

Census and the 1,485,053,a gain of 60.1 

People to Come per cent in the decade 

that has just closed. 

This is the greatest percentage of gain 

shown by any state which had more than 
1,000,000 population in 1900. 

The state is now twelfth in population 
being exceeded, in order, by New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Michigan, In- 
diana, Georgia and New Jersey. 

During the past ten years California 
has passed Missouri, Kentucky, Iowa, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Minnesota, Virginia and Mississippi. 

Suppose for the sake of looking into 
the future that the rate of increase of 
the states now ahead of California 
be maintained from 1910 to 1920 at the 
same rate as the increase from 1900 to 
1910. Ten years hence would then see 
California the seventh state in the union. 
These figures are instructive and inter- 
esting because the Valley sections of 
California, particularly in Southern Cal- 
ifornia are only beginning to have their 
growth. Let us prophesy. 

State pop. 1910 rate probable 
mcr. pop. 
to ’10 1920 
25.4 11,428,472 
21.6 9,320,775 
16.9 6,591,511 
Ohio- 14.7 467,888 
Texe.......... 27.8 4,976,782 
Massachusetts 3,366,416 20. ,039,699 
Missouri______- 3,293,33. 6. 3,490,935 
Michigan__ 16.1 3,268,611 
Indiana_ 7.3 2,898,040 
Georgia 2.609, 1 3,070,935 
New Jersey_______.2,537,689 34 3,418,267 
California__- 2,377,549 GO 3,806,456 

Thus at the present rate of increase, 
if maintained until 1920, California will 
go ahead of Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, 
Georgia and New Jersey and rank after 
Massachusetts as the seventh state. 

And there is no reason why California 
should not so rank. Los Angeles city 
grew from 102,000 to 319,000 in the 


New York 
Pennsylvania__- 


Illinois 
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decade just closed; Los Angeles county 
from 170,000 to 504,000 and Los Angeles’ 
watch word is “A Million in 1920.” 
It is not impossible, considering the 
coming of the water from Owens River, 
the opening of the Panama canal and 
the breaking up of the big ranches. 

Speaking of California’s growth gen- 
erally, there has been a large increase 
in the San Francisco bay district, al- 
though not in the city proper. The 
Sacramento Valley has not grown very 
fast, simply because the big ranches 
still exist. The San Joaquin Valley 
is just beginning to grow, because there 
the big ranch properties are being sub- 
divided. 

To what extent. this tendency of 
of selling the land to small holders 
operates as an incentive to population 
let us examine the statistics. 

The figures for the southern counties, 
including San Luis Obispo and Inyo 
—the latter being included because it 
is geographically and commerically a 
part of the south, are as follows. 

County 1910 
Los Angeles 504,131 
Orange 34,436 
San Diego 61,665 
Riverside. 34,696 
San Bernardino 56,706 
Imperial 13,591 
Ventura 18,347 
Santa Barbara 27,738 
San Luis Obispo 19,383 
Inyo 6,974 


325,325 


1900 

170,298 
19,696 
35,090 
17,897 
27,929 


14,367 
18,934 
16,737 


4,377 


777,667 
32% 21% 
of state of state 

Now there is a reason for the rapid 
growth of some of the counties and the 
relatively small growth of some other 
counties. Los Angeles has grown be- 
cause the big ranches have been cut 
up in response to the call of the people 
for land. The Baldwin estate is in a 
fair way to be subdivided. The Domin- 
guez ranch on the road to San Pedro 
is intact, although the family which 
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owns it is getting bigger and bigger 
and that counts for something in the 
direction of ultimate subdivision. 
Ventura county has grown but little. 
There is no richer county in all Califor- 
nia than this same county of Ventura, 
but what can be done when the land is 
practically all held in big tracts by 
land owners who will not sell? 
Riverside and San Bernardino coun- 
ties are a striking example of what sub- 
division of irrigable land will do. Much 
of the land in these counties is desert 
yet where water can be brought to the 
land, immediately there gathers a large 
population. San Diego owes most of 
its growth to the rapid increase of the 
city bearing the same name. There 
is still much land in that county which 
san be brought under water, signifying 
more people. Imperial, which was carv- 
ed out of San Diego since the census 
of 1900, is the creation of irrigation. 
There is another county which needs 
consideration—Orange. Part of that 


county is closely populated, another part 
of the highly cultivable land is included 


in the great Irvine ranch, and in going 
from Los Angeles to San Diego on the 
Santa Fe the most superficial observer 
can tell when he crosses the line from 
the small holdings into the Irvine pro- 
perty. California never had a_ better 
illustration of the foolishness of some of 
its laws relating to taxation than in 
this Irvine property. The Irvine assess- 
ment is low because the land is set to 
barley and beans and hay. Right 
alongside, other property owners who 
have had the enterprise and the energy 
to plant orchards, are taxed for their 
efforts. No question exists that the 
Irvine acres are about as good as Orange 
county boasts, but absentee ownership 
and a system of tenant farming cast a 
blight over the portion of this county 
in which this land monopoly exists. 
We would like to be assessor of Orange 
county for about six or eight years 
and we would guarantee that that 
land would be taxed for what it is worth 
and the farmers of the adjoining property 
would not be taxed for their enterprise. 
Nevertheless, Orange county has grown 
—but not in the Irvine section. 

Santa Barbara has also suffered from 
large holdings. San Luis Obispo is 
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too far north to be considered as a typical 
southern county, yet it is generally 
deemed to belong to the district usu- 
ally designated as “‘Southern Califor- 
nia.” 


The section of California commonly 
called “Southern California” pays forty 
per cent of the state 
taxes. 

In contains a trifle 
over thirty two per cent 
of the total population. 

It certainly contains more high school 
pupils than the district around San 
Francisco, and about forty per cent 
of all the high school pupils of the State. 
California students at the 
University of California include just 
about sixteen per cent of the total. 
Paving forty per cent of the taxes, this 
section receives sixteen per cent of the 
benefits. 

Out West, monthly, in its December 
issue gave many and cogent reasons 
why the University of California should 
be divided—no, not divided, exactly, 
but why a new University should be 
established somewhere in Southern 
California. 

Since that time the Los Angeles 
Investment Company has come forward 
with the offer of 100 acres, free, as 
a site and $100,000 bonus. The tract 
is scarcely large enough. The University 
grounds at Berkeley cover about 220 
acres, if memory serves, and this tract 
of land is none too large. 

The matter has been placed forcibly 
before the attention of the members 
of the legislature from Southern Califor- 
nia by Mark Keppel, J. H. Francis and 
other leading educators. The Univer- 
sity authorities are going before the 
legislature this winter with a call for an 
extraordinary appropriation of $5,000,000 
—of which Southern California is ex- 
pected to pay approximately $2,000,000 
for the benefit of an institution 500 miles 
away. 

Southern California will not refuse to 
spend money where commensurate ben- 
fits will accrue, but in this instance we 
will be asked to pay forty per cent of 


Divide the 


State University. 


Southern 
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an appropriation for a sixteen per cent 
return. 

Statistics are not ordinarily interest- 
ing reading but here is the situation at 
Berkeley and in the affiliated colleges: 

From 

To- So. 
tal Cal. 
*3860 618 

425 68 
2953 482 


per 
cent 
16.0 
16.0 
16.2 


Total Students... 
Graduate... 
Undergraduate 

Art School._..... 
Hastings Law College 
Med. Dept. atS.F. & L.A. 93 
Dental College......... 57 l 
College of Pharmacy... 7 67 
*All duplicates eliminated. 


. 207 l 4 
iy 2 2s 
56 2 


» j 
7 


Summer Courses.... 810 152 18.7 

As far as the San Francisco professional 
colleges are concerned, they might as 
well not exist, considering benefits re- 
turning. There are two medical colleges 
affiliated with the State University one 
of which is located in Los Angeles. It 
is significant that sixty per cent of the 
total attendance at these schools is 
from Southern California. 

This proposition must be approached 
with dignity and in order. Mr. Mark 
Keppel in addressing the Southern Calif- 
ornia legislators said: 

“Our two large universities, Leland 
Stanford, jr., and California, are crowd- 
ed to their limits in an effort to care 
for students seeking admission. The 
state university needs to be greatly 
enlarged, if it is to give admission to 
an increased number of students. 

“The secretary of that institution, 
in his annual report just issued, de- 
clares that the state university needs 
$5,000,000 at once, properly to care 
for its present student body, and the 
student body that will seek admission 
in 1911 and in 1912. The secretary 
of the university is correct in declar- 
ing that the University of California 
must be greatly enlarged if it is care 
for the army of high school pupils 
steadily marching toward institutions 
of higher education in California. We 
challenge the claim that the needed 
$5,000,000 should be expended at Berke- 
ley. We argue that a university of 
equal rank with Stanford and California 
should be established in Southern Calif- 
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ornia, where such a school would be near 
to the great body of our high school 
graduates, who now must travel from 
300 to 630 miles to reach the state 
university. 

“The distance by railroad from Los 
Angeles to Berkeley is 470 miles. When 
students are few in number, they may 
be sent long distances to a central school, 
but when students become numerous 
more centers of education are necessary. 
Our state has already recognized the 
logic of this statement by establishing 
six state normal schools. 

“There seems to be an idea in cir- 
culation that to establish several state 
universities in one state would be an 
educational crime. Such an idea comes 
to California from small states whose 
educational conditions can never serve 
as a precedent to guide California’s 
action. California isso great in area, 
and so long from north to south, that 
its educational conditions are unique. 

“Tf California were placed with San 
Francisco at Boston, and _ with its 
coast line paralleling the Atlantic 
coast line of the United States, Calif- 
ornia would cover 13 states wholly, 
or in part, as follows: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Beneath its domain would 
be found nine great universities, namely, 
Virginia, Catholic, Johns Hopkins, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, 
Yale and Harvard. Those nine univer- 
sities are not able to serve the educa- 
tional needs of a territory no larger than 
California and are supported in their 
work by more than 100 smaller uni- 
versities, colleges and normal schools. 

“Tf a circle were described, with 
Chicago as a center and with the rail- 
road distance from Los Angeles to Ber- 
keley as a radius, that circle would wholly 
encompass Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, besides, en- 
compassing portions of 11 other states 
and a part of Canada. In the seven states 
wholly within the circle there are seven 
great universities, namely: Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Chicago. Seconding these seven 
great universities are nearly 100 smaller 
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universities, colleges and normal schools. 

“The foregoing illustrations empha- 
size the immensity of California, a state 
with an area of 158,360 square miles, 
and emphasize equally the fact that 
portions of our country not larger than 
California, and portions where distances 
are not greater than in California, re- 
quire and are served by many great 
universities. 

“At the present time there are two 
great centers of population in Cali- 
fornia, one adjacent to San Francisco, 


the other adjacent to Los Angeles. 
The San Francisco portion, embrac- 
ing 10 counties, with approximately 


1,000,000 people, with 1340 high school 
graduates in 1910, is served by two 
great universities less than 100 miles 
away from the home of any pupil re- 
siding in those 10 counties. 

“The territory adjacent to Los An- 
geles, embracing eight counties with a 
population of 751,000, with 1698 high 
school graduates in 1910, is served by 
the same universities as is the San 


Francisco group of counties, but its 
pupils nearest to the universities are 
more than 300 miles away and its 
pupils farthest away are more than 
600 miles away, and the average dis- 
tance of all its pupils is more than 
400 miles. The 1698 high school 
graduates of Southern California in 


1910 is the largest body of high school 
graduates in America compelled to 
travel even 300 miles to reach a state 
university. 

“The distance from the South to 
Berkeley is prohibitive upon the great 
body of our high school graduates. 
Less than 200 of our 1698 high school 


graduates in 1910 entered the state 
university at Berkeley this year. 
What became of the others? Some 


went to Stanford, some to normal 
schools, some to private schools, and 
hundreds dropped out because they 
were too poor to pay the excessive 
cost due to traveling expenses and 
incidental expenses which would not 
exist if the University were near to 
the homes of its pupils. 

“These same high school graduates 
are shut uut from our local higher 
jnstitutions of learning because those 
; nststutions must charge heavy tuition 
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fees. 
‘ 7? 
‘These ¥ excluded 


children 
from homes poor in money, but rich 


come 


The compulsory ex- 
clusion of these children is a great 
wrong to them, is a menace to the 
state and a crime against posterity. 


in character. 


“California is growing rapidly, 
Southern California is growing even 


more rapidly than the remainder of 
the state, and its needs for adequate 
university facilities will increase even 
faster in the next ten years than it 
has in the past. 

“The growth of high schools in Cal- 
ifornia in the last ten years is the most 
marvelous part of our educational 
development. In 1901, 12,167 children 
were enrolled in California’s high schools 
while in 1910, 39,115 were enrolled. 

“In 1901 there were 1562 high school 
graduates, and in 1910 there were 
4267. 

“From 1900 to 1910 the enrollment 
in the high schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia rose from 3167 to 16,042 children. 

“In 1910, 4247 children graduated 
from California’s high schools. Of 
that number 1698 graudated from the 
high schools of the eight counties of 
Southern California, and 2547 grad- 
uated from the other 50 counties of 
California. 

““A careful investigation of the in- 
crease in high school enrollment and 
in high school graduates for the past 
10 years shows a reasonably regular 
ratio of increase. The ratio both for 
enrollment and for graduates is a trifle 
more than 11 per cent per year on the 
preceding year’s totals. 

“Every sign and every reason in- 
dicates that the growth of California 
will increase rather than decrease or 
cease in the next ten years. The higher 
education of our high school gradu- 
ates will therefore become more and 
more a problem. 

“This is not a matter for next year. 
The problem is here now, and it will 
increase enormously from year to year. 

“Beyond all question the state must 
and will furnish additional university 
facilities for its high school gradu- 


ates. The vital question then is this: 
Where will those facilities be lo- 
cated? Will they be tfocated at 

































Berkeley, inaccessible to the bulk of 
our 40 per cent of the high school grad- 
uates of the state, or will they be located 
in Southern California, thus relieving 
the overcrowding at Berkeley, and af- 
fording the same fair and just chance 
to our children as is now afforded to 
those around the bay? 

“In any case, we shall be compelled 
to pay more than a third of the cost 
of all that is done for university edu- 
eation in California. If a university 
be established in the south we shall 
receive our fair share of return for 
our payments: but if it be at Berkeley 
we shall suffer ever more than we do 
now.” 

“Conservation” is one of those words 
which has been and is being fearfully 

abused by the pre- 
Western Resources sent generation 
jor Eastern Pockets. reformers, statesmen 

and schemers. It 
sounds good. “Conservation” is taken 
to mean that if followed, somebody is 
going to save something and everybody 
will be benefitted. The word has been 
adopted as the battle cry of the Pinchot 
element in the United States. That 
being true, it is worth while to examine 
how Gifford Pinchot came to employ 
the term and what was his original object; 
what to-day are the real objects of the 
men who are following him. 

Gifford Pinchot was the originator 
of the plan to re-forest the southern 
Appalachian region. It was, and still 
is, a good idea. Pinchot’s plan was to 
have the United States government 
set the wheels in motion by a liberal 
appropriation. That, too, was and is 
agood plan. Any government that could 
afford to build the National road from 
Cumberland, Maryland to Vandalia, 
Illinois, that can afford to build the Pana- 
ma canal at a yet uncounted cost, that 
can spend millions every year in river 
improvements that benefit mighty few 
people, and harbor improvements that 
are invaluable, could and can afford to 
undertake the re-forestation of the 
souther Appalachians. 

Speaker Cannon scotched that plan. 
He would not let the appropriation go 
through. 

Then Gifford Pinchot set about other 
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methods for raising the money. He 
conceived the notion that the govern- 
ment’s property in the west should be 
utilized as a source of the funds with 
which to start and care for these forests. 
In other words, the landowners of the 
southern Applachians, having robbed 
the forests of their wealth, were to have 
the re-foresting done at the expense of 
another section of the country. 

Since then the whole question has taken 
on different forms to suit different states 
and conditions. But the Pinchot ele- 
ment desires that the resources of the 
west shall be gathered in for the benefit 
of the people of the entire country 
—that is the basic principle animating 
all this talk about “conservation” com- 
ing from that source. The north, the 
east and the south, having squandered 
their own natural resources, would share 
in those of the west. 

One of the speakers at a recent eastern 
conference put the situation in easily 
understandable terms, something in this 
manner: 

Suppose that a father had four sons, 
and apportioned to each a reasonable 
amount of property. Suppose that three 
of these sons should waste their property. 
Then the younger son’s portion event- 
ually becomes of value. Suppose that 
the three older sons should unite and 
demand from the father that he set 
aside the youngest son’s share for the 
benefit of all four. That is the atti- 
tude of the so-called “conservationists” 
of the Pinchot school. Extend the 
analogy by making the father the United 
States government and the three sons 
the north, the east and the south, and 
the youngest son the west, and you have 
what the Pinchotists are trying to do 
in the United States to-day. 

That tells the story better than it 
can be told in any other matter. The 
story is as trite and as applicable in its 
way as is Lessing’s Story of the Three 
Rings, told in his immortal “ Nathan der 
Weise,” a story that loses none of its 
force from the fact that it was a stealing 
from Boccaccio. 

The west is as much in favor of real 
conservation as any other section— 
more so, in fact, because in the con- 
servation of its water power lies the 
hope of future generations both for power 
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and irrigation. But the west does 
strenuously object to its natural resources 
being considered a part of the possessions 
of all of the people of the United States. 
The people of the east, and the north 
and the south have had their share of 
these things for use in the development 
of their own districts. These resources 
may have been squandered or may have 
been allowed to get away from the people 
forever, but that is no concern of the 
west. What the west wants and must 
have is its own. We are willing to 
permit the general government to have 
a hand in the distribution; we are willing 
that men who come into the possession 
of power and forests and mines shall 
be required to exploit these resources 
for the benefit of the people of the west, 
as well as of private benefit, but we insist 
that the visible returns of the west’s 
resources belong to the west and not to 
other section of the United States. 
This issue of Out West contains a 
study of the position of the western 
power man. It is shown that if the 


program of the Pinchot conservationists 
is carried into effect, a large and per- 
manent tax will be placed on western 
enterprise every time a new power pro- 


ject is completed. The proceeds of 
this tax are to go to the general govern- 
ment, and not to the people of the west 
whose resources produce the revenue. 
It is akin to assessing port charges in 
the city of New York and making all 
of the people of the United States the 
beneficiaries. 

California has wonderful resources of 
water power yet to be developed. To 
bring this power into use, it will be 
necessary to construct dams in many 
portions of the forest reserves. By 
what right are the users of this power 
to be taxed for the benefit of people in 
any other section of the country? That 
is the question in a nutshell. It is a 
question of just plain ordinary fairness 
and right. 


On December 1 last, there were 
confined at the two state prisons of 
California 2874 men 
and 29 women. Of 
this number 1000 
men were at the 
Folsom penitentiary and the others were 


Prison Management 
and Policies. 
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at San Quentin—1874 men and 29 
women. The number in the peniten- 
tiaries has steadily grown with the popu- 
lation of the state, and there does not 
seem to be any reason to think that there 
will be any decrease in the ratio of 
convicts to the total population, unless 
the provisions of the parole law are 
more generally taken advantage of and 
unless the state decides to adopt the 
indeterminate sentence system. 

The State Board of Charities and 
Corrections bas proposed a somewhat 
radical change in the employment of 
prisoners at the San Quentin penitentiary, 
so radical, in fact that the proposition 
is morally certain to bring the antago- 
nism of organized labor throughout 
the state. That, almost certainly, will 
encompass the defeat of the plan. The 
board desires that the prisoners be put 
to work in producing commodities con- 
sumed at other state institutions. Should 
this be done, there would be a saving 
to the people as a whole, the prisoners 
would be given a chance to learn many 
lines of useful work, and the expenses 
of the various state institutions would 
be reduced. But we fear that the unions 
will effectually scotch that idea. Cali- 
fornia has been rather squeamish about 
the employment of convicts; we can allow 
our state institutions to use prison-made 
brooms and brushes and _ hollow-ware, 
and clothes, so long as these come from 
other states, but we stand horrified 
at the thought that California convicts 
should be put to the task of providing 
these things for ourselves. 

Naturally there is no demand that there 
be-any change in the employment of 
convicts at Folsom. California owns 
there one of the finest granite deposits 
within the confines of the state, and 
building stone of the best quality could 
be quarried, but the state forbids the 
production of this; there might be some 
competition with free labor. All that 
is allowed is the production of road 
metal, and some of the best stone in the 
state has been so used. Sooner or later 
even this use of the convicts will be op- 
posed, if history and precedent count for 
anything. Still the convicts have the 
advantage of open air employment and 
they do not come out of Folsom the 
wrecks that most of the San Qeuntin 
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prisoners become. 

The penitentiary at San Quentin is 
a standing disgrace to the state which 
maintains it. When a man is sent to 
the penitentiary the theory is that he 
is going to be reformed, not brutalized. 
It is presumed that he is to be given an 
opportunity to become a useful member 
of society. Instead California sets this 
man to work in an unhealthy and un- 
sanitary jute mill. He is taught to do 
work which is done nowhere in the state 
or on the coast—the manufacture of 
jute bags. When he has served his time, 
whether long or short, he is less able to 
support himself, less able to get a grip 
on the world’s life, than when he went in. 
The state has brutalized him still further 
by the practices in vogue at the peni- 
tentiary. Most of the men who go to 
San Quentin are “first termers’’ and are 
not beyond help or reclamation. The 
state of California by its barbarous 
methods, makes the task of bringing 
out what is good in the convict, all the 
more difficult. 

And wherein does the state benefit 
materially, if at all, at the cost of seared 
and broken lives? Not one penny’s 
worth. It hardens the men whom it 
should attempt to save, and it has lost 
money in dollars and cents, which is 
the only yardstick with which some 
men ever learn to measure their fellows. 

The jute mill was operated, at last 
accounts, at a loss of $3616.18 in one year, 
to which must be added the subsistence 
account of the prisoners, amounting 
to $218,204.50 more. That is more 
than $220,000 in one year, the sole 
product being jute bags and several 
thousand embittered and hardened men. 
Neither is there any expectation that 
the monetary loss can be appreciably 
diminished, because the only competi- 
tition which the San Quentin mill has 
is competition of the most effective sort. 
It is with the jute mills of Calcutta, 
India, the average wages in which are 
about 16 cents a day, the operative 
feeding himself. The cost of feeding 
the prisoners at San Quentin is 32.3 
cents per day, so that the Indian jute 
mill owner has an advantage which can 
never be destroyed. 

The State Board of Charities comes 
forward with a proposition to re-open 
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the old furniture factory at the prison, 
closed several years ago at the demand of 
labor agitators. It will not be done. 
The board also repeats its request that 
the prisoners be employed in manufact- 
turing for other state institutions; 
neither will this be done, for the reason 
already stated—the contractors and the 
labor organizations will not permit. 

Perhaps it might be worth while for 
the state authorities to investigate the 
propriety of employing the convicts on 
the state roads, bonds for which were 
authorized by the people at the last 
state election, but we fear that this, 
too, will raise such a terrible hub-bub 
that nothing will be done. 


Considering that the program laid 
out by Mr. Meyer Lissner and Mr. E. 
T. Earl for the 
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Program and Progress to follow includes 

the enactment of 
a county local option law, the situation 
of various municipalities and counties 


with reference to the liquor trade be- 
comes of interest. In this connection 
Mr. Irving B. Bristol has prepared for 
the State Board of Health a statement 
regarding the progress of local option 
throughout California. It is significant 
that within the past five or six years 
the movement toward prohibition of the 
liquor traffic has gone apace in the north- 
ern section of the state with more rapidity, 
if anything, than in the south. Particu- 
larly has this been true in regard to the 
counties of the San Joaquin valley. 

According to a letter received a short 
time ago from Mr. D. M. Gandier, who 
with Dr. E. 8. Chapman manages the 
affairs of the Anti-Saloon League in 
Southern California, it is not proposed 
by the Lissner-Earl combination at this 
time to go farther than to enact a law 
making it mandatory on boards of 
supervisors to call elections on “‘license”’ 
or “no license’ or else to place the ques- 
tion before the electors of each precinct 
at any general election. Naturally this 
is expected to be the opening wedge 
for further legislation, for Mr. Gandier 
assures us that he has ample arguments 
to favor the enactment of county pro- 
hibitory laws, even if incorporated cities 
with the county prefer and vote for 
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license. On this point however, there 
is the best evidence that prohibitory 
laws can be enforced only where there 
is an overwhelming sentiment in theit 
favor; but this is not at this time the 
issue. 

At the present time, it may be said 
that practically all of Southern California 
outside of the incorporated cities and 
towns, is ‘no license.”’ Many of the 
cities and towns are also included in 
this list of dry districts, the suecess of 
the prohibitory laws being dependent 
upon local conditions and sentiment. 

The counties which are “dry’’ outside 
of the cities and towns, include Imperial 
and its towns, Riverside, Orange, San 
Diego and Ventura. Los Angeles is 
pretty well “dry,” and so are Santa 
Barbara and San Bernardino. Inyo, 
as a county, went into the “dry” column 
about a year ago. 

North of the Tehachipi pass, Sutter 
county has been “dry” for ten years 
but in the incorporated town of Yuba City 
in that county one hotel bar is allowed. 
Modoe and Plumas, both mountain 
counties, have abolished the 
Kings county is “dry” except in the 
incorporated cities and towns. Tulare 
county has but two saloons outside of 
of the city of Visalia. The ‘no 
license”’ territory in the counties of Mer- 
ced, San Joaquin, Lake, Colusa, Yolo 
and Mendocino is very extensive. 

Turning now to incorporated places, 
prior to 1900 these cities were “dry:” 
Northern  California—Berkeley (by 
state law), Loyalton, Pacific Grove, 
Palo Alto and Corning. Southern Cal- 
ifornia—Alhambra, Claremont, Comp- 
ton, Covina, Escondido, Glendale, Holly- 
wood, Long Beach, Lordsburg, Monrovia, 


saloon. 


Ontario, Orange, Pasadena (has hotel 
licenses), Pomona, Redlands, River- 


side (has hotel license), Sierra Madre, 
South Pasadena and Whittier. 
From 1901 to 1904 these places were 


added to the “dry” list: Northern 
California—Corning, Mayfield, Menlo 


Park, Morgan Hill, Potter Valley and 
Selma. Southern California—Brawley, 
Calexico, El Centro, Hermosa Beach, 
Huntington Park, Holtville, Imperial, 
Ocean Park, Oceanside, Santa Ana, 
Santa Paula and Sawtelle. 

From 1905 to 1908 the list was still 


Northern 
Boulder Creek, Dinuba, East 


further increased as follows: 


California 


San Jose, Kingsburg, Los Gatos (has 
hotel license), Vacaville, Tulare, Win- 
ters. Southern California—mAzusa, Coro- 


na, Elsinore, Fullerton, National City 
Juenaventura and San Jacinto. 

In 1909 and 1910 the list was swelled 
as follows: Northern California —Bishop, 
Fowler, Lindsay, Porterville, and Tur- 
lock. Southern California—Colton, 
Lompoc and Uplands. 

The country saloon, we think, is 
about a thing of the past in Southern 
California. There are a few cities in 
this section of the state where saloons 
exist, but this is usually due to some 
local condition as at Anaheim. The 
settled policy of Los Angeles city is for 
two hundred and no more, 
which at the present population gives 
the city one saloon to every 1905 people, 
or stated otherwise one saloon to every 
500 men. Los Angeles city has likewise 
adopted the policy of strict regulation. 
The interpretation of this term is what 
causes most of the struggles which go 
on between the liquor trade and the 
city administration. 

The casual reader must not think, 
however, that the elimination of the 
saloon in Southern California has meant 
the elimination of drinking habits; the 
no-saloon policy has chiefly resulted in 
reducing the chances of the poorer 
people and the roving element to pro- 
cure intoxicants. It is not overstretch- 
ing the truth to state that nowhere in 
this section of California is it impossible 
to obtain alcoholic liquors, usually the 
higher intoxicants like whiskey and bran- 
dy and to the exclusion of beer and wine. 
The quantity of liquor which is shipped 
out of Los Angeles to families in the no- 


San 


saloons, 


saloon districts, passes belief. It is 
enormous. There are perhaps a_ hun- 
dred business houses in Los Angeles 


vatering more or less to the smaller buyers 
ali! over Southern California. Most of 
these concerns are what are known in 
local parlance as “ bottle houses” although 
it is well known that one of the largest 
grocery houses in the west, transacts 
likewise the largest wholesale l'quor 
business in Southern California, and 
one of the largest businesses in the 
entire west, largely on account of con- 
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ditions here described. It is also known 
in Los Angeles that the major portion 
of the entire business of one of the three 
of the three breweries is done in bottled 
beer, not only in the city but elsewhere 
in the southwest. 

Consequently if Mr. Meyer Lissner 
and Mr. E. T. Earl succeed in securing 
the enactment of this portion of their 
program, there may be expected a lessen- 
ing in the number of saloons in California 
—not in the south, because the number 
is exceedingly small already, but in 
the north, where with the exception of 
the San Joaquin Valley the liquor trade 
is still an exceedingly powerful and 
active participant in political affairs, 
principally because it thinks that it 
has to be. 

(At the request of hundreds of Christ- 
ian Scientists, Out West, herewith re- 
publishes in the monthly edition an 
editorial that appeared in Out West 
weekly, of December 10. This edition 
of the weekly is exhausted.—Editor 
Out West. ) 

Western people have from time im- 
memorial displayed a singular lack of 

capacity to evolve a 
Mrs. Eddyand_ respectable and_ en- 
Her Mission. during system of re- 

ligion. All of the 
world religions—Christianity, Mohamme- 
danism, Buddhism, Judaism, Confu- 
cianism and the many religions of India, 
have sprung from Semitic or oriental 
peoples. The Aryan does not appear 
to have the divine gift, if the term may 
be permitted, of creating religious sys- 
tems. , 

Certain it is that not until Joseph 
Smith appeared was there a new religious 
System in the United States that gave 
promise of existing after the death of 
the founder. Mormonism, the outgrowth 
of Joseph Smith’s supposed or real 
revelations—just as you prefer to con- 
sider it—has every internal evidence of 
power to sustain itself. 

Christian Science is a later develop- 
ment. It may last and again it 
may not. With the death of. Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy the real test of 
the Scientists may be said to have 
begun. It is inevitable that there will 
be struggles for the leadership, whether 
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in name or in fact. It is equally inevit- 
able, we think, that the Scientists will 
sooner or later depart from the practice 
of having no explanation of their faith 
at the Sunday morning services. It is 
inevitable that that will be schism and 
re-organization. Whether the church, 
as a whole, can endure is something that 
van be answered only by time. 

Mark Twain, who was a scoffer at Mrs. 
Eddy and her book, gave one vital 
reason why the tenets of Christian Science 
have spread so rapidly among the read- 
ing, thinking, intellectual body of pro- 
testants. He said that whereas the older 
churches have promised nothing for 
good actions in this world, except a 
fine time in the world to come, Christian 
Science promises freedom from pain and 
worry and care in this world. Very many 
excellent folks assure us that this promise 
is fulfilled, and we are not inclined to 
dispute with them. We_ personally 
know one woman, a strong, healthy 
individual who suffered for thirty years 
under the impression that she was 
“tolerable miserable, thank God, and 
expected to be worse.” There never 
was anything the matter with her except 
a diseased mentality. The Christian 
Scientists came along and told her the 
truth—that there was nothing the 
matter with her. She believed it, and 
Lo! she was cured. Now that woman 
would have been suffering for the rest 
of her natural life, if the Christian Scien- 
tists had not straightened her out. 
Whatever it is or is not, we know that 
we have a large degree of confidence in 
the Christian Science practitioners when 
it comes to treating nervous diseases. 
It may be only suggestion, as the “re- 
gular” physicians assert, and it may be 
something else, but whatever there may 
be at the bottom of it, there is no doubt 
something of merit present. We have 
seen and known of too many cases in 
which Christian Science has given direct 
benefit—always with the nervous diseases 
remember—to scout or to scoff. 

On the contrary, we have little faith 
in Christian Science as a remedy for 
any organic disease. Now, we willingly 
admit that the Christian Science healers 
will point to case after case, for instance, 
of typhoid or diphtheria which, they will 
assert, they “cured,” and we will admit 
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that perhaps the practitioners assisted 
in the cure by giving the patient the 
proper frame of mind during the progress 
of the disease. But the enthusiastic 
advocates of Science usually forget that 
Nature is a great self-curer of disease. 
The large majority of people stricken 
with such diseases as typhoid and 
diphtheria, and small pox, and pneumonia 
and the like, recover through the natural 
tendency of the body to resist disease 
and drive it out. It is always well 
to remember that most of us who have 
passed the age of twenty or twenty five 
years have had some form of tu- 
berculosis, which has been cured with- 
out the intervention of physician or 
practitioner. It may be that the medical 
side of the Christian Science faith has 


not reached the stage enabling it to 
cope with the anti-toxin treatment of 


the medical profession in cases of diph- 
theria. In typhoid we would prefer to 
see the temperature kept down rather 
than to accept the ministrations of any 
Science practitioner. We prefer the em- 
ployment of vaccination as a preventive 
of small pox, rather than the employ- 
ment of a practitioner in a ease of con- 
fluent small pox. And we are skeptical of 
the power of Science to cure cancer— 
not an ulcer, mind you, which any quack 
will call “‘cancer’’—or to cure leprosy. 
Stated otherwise and brought to the 
latest analysis, the achievements of 
Christian Science from a medical stand- 
point, appear to us to be limited to 
placing the mind of the victim of disease 
in such a frame that Nature is assisted 
in making a cure, where a cure is possible. 
That counts for more than most of us 
will admit. We are willing to believe 
that we can put any man in ill health 
in the course of half a day by sending 
ten or fifteen of his friends and acquaint- 
ances to him and each of them telling 
him how badly he looks; conversely, 
why is it not possible to make the sick— 
the mentally and to some extent physical- 
ly sick—well, by telling them that their 
ailments are all as nothing? 

Another direct benefit which has come 
from the teachings of Mrs. Eddy is that 
the doctors themselves are using less 
drugs and more “suggestion” in their 
practice. Not being prejudiced against 


the doctors, we must allow that this is 
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in itself a wonderful achievement. 
Measured by the standard of achieve- 
ments, Mrs. Eddy was a great woman, 
a very great woman. It is immaterial 
whether she invented the general scheme 
of the faith, or whether she appropriated 
it from Quimby, who went before. She 
took a new idea, galvanized it into life, 
organized it, spread it throughout the 
land and thence throughout the world, 
and gathered to herself a following of 
people whose intelligence and worth 
cannot be questioned. She came upon 
the religious, or theological, world at 
a time that there was a rising tide of 
soul hunger among most of the protestant 
sects. She had her personal peculiari- 
ties—who has not?—and her theories 
about malicious animal magnetism, and 
mesmerism, and her notions of mental 
poison cannot be counted against her 
real innate greatness as a_ religious 
reformer, any more than can Napoleon’s 
fear of a mouse be quoted to prove that 
he was a coward. Had she possessed 
no failings, she would have been divine, 
not human, and about the only fear 
that we have of her teachings is that in 


some future time, maybe a century 
hence, if her church lasts that long, 


people will begin to spell She with a 
capital S and that she will be a subject 
for Deification. 

She was a Great Woman, no doubt 
of that, and had she been a man, she 
would have been a Great Man. Any 
mortal who can reduce the sum total 
of misery and pain and fear and worry 
and care and trouble in this world, 
as she did, is Great. 

Notwithstanding the expressed _in- 
tention of Mr. Meyer Lissner, who may 
now be acclaimed as the 
state boss of California, 
to have the next Legis- 
lature submit an equal 
suffrage amendment to the constitution 
to the voters at the next general elec- 
tion, the Southern California Association 
Opposed to Woman’s Suffrage, goes 
ahead with its propaganda. The latest 
document to appear has been prepared 
by Mrs. G. A. Caswell, the President of 
the Association, and one of the foremost 
and most respected women of the south. 
Mrs. Caswell has prepared a document 


Mrs. Caswell 
on Suffrage. 
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which is absolutely beyond the compre- 
hension of the ordinary California legis- 
lator, a statement w } 


ich is made with 
a full knowledge of the educational 
and general qualifications of the average 
man who goes to Sacramento. The 
language she employs is outside of their 
sphere; still the points that she makes 
will be understood by them if couched 
in different literary garb. 

Mrs. Caswell first calls attention to 
the fact that the ery of “taxation with- 
out representation,’ so frequently raised 
by the proponents of suffrage, is a false 
one. The largest taxpayers in every 
city, usually the corporations, have no 
vote, but they are taxed; the largest 
male tax payer in California could not 
vote, unless he could read; a man may 
own property in several places in a state, 
but can vote in only one; a citizen of 
California may not vote in New York 
if he happens to own property in that 


state; neither can a minor vote, although 
he may be taxed on millions of dollars 
worth of property In other words, 
the right to vote is not coneerned with 
the question of taxation. Neither is 
there any inherent right on the part of 


any male person to vote; he must have 
qualifications. 

Then Mrs. Caswell refers to Theodore 
Roosevelt’s frequently quoted sentence: 
‘A petition with a million signatures 


would not move to recommend 
woman’s suffrage to Congress.” 

Out West has contended that in Colo- 
rado, where womer ‘te, the sex has 


done nothing to “ purify polities,” which 
is one of the arguments given why wo- 
men should vote. Judge Lindsay, an 
authority that even Mr. Meyer Lissne 
and Mr. John H. Braly cannot over- 
look or pooh-pooh into sub ssion, Savs: 


“No, |] can't say that the woman’s 
vote has helped things mi in Colorado 
” . I have fo | that women 
in polities are no bett and no worse 
than men « If a woman wants 
a political job she'll stand for iniquity; 
if she is afraid of losing her job, she'll 
do the same thing.” This seems to 
be Judge Lindsay’s polite method of 
saying that the appearanee of women 
in the political al 1 introduces the 
sex question into the political field. 


We have seen some things at Sacra- 
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mento, during the lobbying of women 
to secure the passage of a_ teacher's 
pension bill, that convinces us that Judge 
Lindsay is not far wrong in this state- 
ment. 

Added to Judge Lindsay’s trite saying, 
is the contribution of Richard Barry. 
Listen: ‘‘I was in Denver at the time of 
the last election and had, therefore, 
a first hand opportunity to study the 
question of woman’s honesty in polities. 
I saw scores of women accept money for 
the election held in Denver on May 7, 
1910. An inealeuable amount of money 
was spent that day. In my own restrict- 
ed sphere I saw about $17,000 paid out 
to women in five, ten and twenty dollar 
lots.” That is no worse than the men. 
It is the belief of a good many well 
intentioned folks in this country, that 
most of the political iniquity of the 
country exists in the cities. The truth 
is that the farmers the ‘honest, 
horny handed old farmers’—are the 
most ecorruptible men in this country 
in the political sense. Witness the re- 
cent arrest by hundreds at West Union, 
Ohio: witness the truth of the assertion 
that in the districts American for gen- 
erations, the greatest amount of vote 
buying and selling is done. Wherever 
the politically and educationally ig- 
norant negro is allowed to vote, as he 
is in the border states between the north 
and the south, he is the most easily 
purchasable element in the community 
in which he lives; and will the same not 
be true should thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of politically ignorant 
women voters be added to the electorate. 
This does not apply of course, to the 
comparatively few politically educated 
women who do the talking for the clubs, 
but to the hundreds of thousands of 
women outside of the pale of these or- 
evanizations. 

Mrs. Caswell handles the many ar- 
suments that have been made in favor 
of the proposition, and then refers to 
Miss Phoebe Couzins, attorney, once a 
United States marshal and one of the 
most brilliant women this country has 
ever known. After a life-time of en- 
deavor for the cause, Miss Couzins turned 
the other way. “I do not believe that 
women are constructed by nature for 
the rough and tumble fight of the polli- 
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tical arena,” she says. ‘Women are 
easily influenced. They do not stop to 
think of the consequences of their acts, 
and in their hands the ballot would be- 
come a most dangerous weapon. * * 
* I am through forever with women’s 
suffrage.”’ 

Mrs. Caswell’s efforts will reap their 
full value when the campaign opens in 
1912, with the individual voter. Her 
pamphlet should be re-written to fit 
the popular mind; then it will be a tower 
of strength with the average voter. 

The editors of Out West fully expect 
that whenever there is published an 


article such as_ that 
Phelan and written by Miss Cora 
Koiner to Foy, concerning the 
Write. Hetch-Hetchy and the 


attempt of San Francisco 
to despoil the people of the United 
States of a part of their heritage, that 
objectors to the policy of the article 
will make themselves heard. In the 
past month there has been received a 
letter from Mr. James D. Phelan of 
San Francisco, formerly mayor of the 
northern city, and an active proponent 
of the plan to annex the Hetch-Hetchy 
to the municipal possessions of San 
Francisco. Mr. Phelan has asked to be 
heard, and Out West has written him 
that he will be given the opportunity, 
reservation being made of the right 
to make such comments on his work as 
Out West deems fit and proper. Out 
West hastens to assure Mr. Phelan and 
others who have written to us from the 
north, that it makes no difference to 
us whether San Francisco buys the 
property of the Spring Valley Water 
Company, or develops any one of the 
fifteen or more water systems that can 
be made available for the city’s use. 
We object emphatically to the seques- 
tration of a piece of property and a 
part of a National playground for the 
benefit of a rich and thoughtless city, 
which for twenty-five years or more 
has talked about escaping “from the 
domination of the Spring Valley,” and 
about “ bringing water from the Sierras,” 
and after a long period of time, has 
hatched out a scheme to take from the 
people a portion of their playgrounds. 
Mr. C. W. Koiner, the manager of 
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the municipal lighting plant of Pasadena, 
also writes to know whether he can be 
heard concerning the analysis of the 
Pasadena lighting problem which was 
published last month. As in Mr. Phelan’s 
case, we have replied in the affirmative. 
We believe that the mismanagement 
of the Pasadena plant has been due to 
too much politics, in which, however, 
Mr. Koiner is not greatly concerned. 
We have not said that the plant is not 
a good one; we have asserted that it 
has no policy, no definite aims, and that 
it has been a loss to the community 
from the time that it succeeded in forcing 
down electric rates. 


Now and again slang enriches the 
language. A trite phrase of the day, 
rejected for the time 

We Can Not’ being by the _ pedants 


“Go Back.” and purists, forces itself 
into permanent use, be- 


cause it fills a void theretofore felt but 


not occupied. The political field has 
given the language such words as 


“eaucus;” a condition in San Francisco 
in years gone by, brought “hoodlum” 
into use, and the word has compelled 
recognition. Because the Australian 
representatives of the American race 
of tramps made a practice of arriving 
at the sheep ranches late in the after- 
noon—too late to do any work—they 
were christened “‘sundowners” and the 
term has endured. 

The year that has gone has brought 
us “come back.” This is _pugilistic 
slang but it applies to a condition that 
may arisein all walks of life. The ques- 
tion of the hour seems to be whether a 
person can come back—with the accent 
on “back.” 

Whether a man can 
not, we do not know. 
upon the man. 

He can never go back. 

That he cannot is one of the saddest 
and most depressing&aspects of this 
life. 

We can never go back. 

Most of the pleasure in existence is 
in discovery. After a woman or man 
or a child knows a thing there is gone 
half of the delight of existence. 

Memory carries back to the day when 
the little dress was discarded and short 


““eome back”’ or 
It all depends 
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pants substituted. Is there in late 
life anything to equal the joy that 
comes with the discovery of this change? 
The coming of suspenders, the transition 
from short pants to long trousers, the 
day we were twelve years old and quite 
a man, the time that the grammar 
school was left behind—all these things 
brought surges of joy and happiness 
that later life cannot inspire. We can- 
not go back. 

Then there is the marvelous succession 
of pleasurable sensations in discovering 
the beauty of flowers; the joy of the 
first whiff of the fragrance of the orange; 
the pleasure—almost of the pain— of 
listening enraptured for the first time 
to a master violinist or an orchestra; 
these things have no counterpart. The 
exquisite pleasure is gone. We cannot 
go back. 

What is there to equal in this world 
the entrancing delight of clasping in 
your arms for the first time her who 
comes to each and all of us once in our 
lives. and to some of us only once? 
How can you ever experience but one 
time in this world the rapture of looking 
into her blue eyes, while strolling arm 
in arm, yes, hand in hand, like children, 
through some woodland, and _ having 
returned to you the lovelight of eyes 
and a personality that brings food and 
drink to the hungry and thirsty soul; 
free from intrusions or conventions of 
a world that can never know. She 
comes like a dream into life, satisfying 
every call of a troubled nature for 
peace. Clouds gather, there is a tearing 
of heart strings, and love, the only thing 
worth while, goes. We cannot go back. 
The same set of conditions will never 
arise. What is left is the memory of 
the first kiss, the rosy blush when she 
first dropped her head and said “ yes,” 
and the memory of the incidents small 
in themselves but fraught with meaning 
for one soul. There is darkness where 
there was light. We cannot go back. 

It is so in every walk and thing of 
life. You have been a student at some 
institution of learning. Years pass and 
should you have the foolishness to think 
of going back, an utter loneliness per- 
vades the scene of your happiest and 
most sanguine and most satisfactory 
years. The faces you think to see are 
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gone. You may find a few people 
about who know you, but they are 
concerned chiefly about what you are 
doing, and whether you have accumu- 
lated more than a fair share of dollars. 
You hear that this one has died, that 
that one were better off dead. There 
is no longer room for you in the busy 
and isolated little world of hopes and 
dreams that you inhabited in the days 
that seem ages agone. We cannot go 
back. 

After all is it best that we cannot 
go back? “Life is earnest, life is real,’’ 
the poet tells us, but after all, what is 
life but a series of co-related incidents 
that make for happiness or for the 
misery or sorrow of the individual. 
If the greatest happiness consists in 
recalling the happy incidents of times 
that have gone, wherein is the wisdom 
of Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘ Look out- 
ward, not in.” Wherein is the joy of 
going on? 

The chief drawback to what is called 
“western fiction” is that most of it 

is written by men and 
El Estranjero women having a lim- 
Worth While. ited literary skill, or 

that it is produced by 
men and women whose knowledge of 
the west is gained from a flying trip 
of examination or even from a car 
window. The masters of story telling 
are lamentably few; on the law of 
averages which applies everywhere, the 
number of men and women who live 
in the west and who can tell a story 
worth while, is positively fewer. The 
country has been flooded of late with 
so-called western stories, most of which 
appear to have originated in New York 
and New England, and the grade of 
the output is dreadfully poor. 

Western writers themselves, as a rule, 
fail to grasp the spirit of what they 
would tell about. There seems to be 
a theory abroad in the land that if one 
will only idealize the Indian and grow 
mawkish over the disappearing race of 
cowboys, throw in a reference or two 
to the ranchman’s beautiful daughter, 
and bring it out so that the hero and 
heroine will live happily ever after, 
the compound will make a _ western 
story that will sell anywhere. Delusion 
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could wander no farther from the truth. 

Consequently, when we get hold of 
a real western story, it is a pleasure 
to tell about it. Of all the western out- 
put of the past year, no story at all 
approaches one which has been pub- 
lished by the Rand-MeNally Company, 
the creation of Russell Judson Waters 
of Los Angeles. Now in his ordinary, 
every-day life, Mr. Waters bank 
president, and bank presidents are sup- 
posed to be exceedingly prosy individ- 
uals. But is happens that in his early 
life Mr. Waters was a newspaper man, 
and that on coming to California he 
lived for a time out in the San Bernar- 
dino country, and gained an intimate 
knowledge of the life, the aspirations 
and the methods of thought of the 
West. 

His latest story is called El Estranjero 
(The Stranger). It the ad- 
ventures of an army 


1s 


an 


concerns 
officer who was 
sent West during the early days of the 
Civil War to aid in saving the southern 
section of California for the Union. 
On the way, the party with which he 
traveling, is by Indians, 
his wife and young daughter are captured 
by the Indians, and he is left for dead. 
He drags himself to a ranch i 


is attacked 


house, 1s 


unconscious for days and _ recovers 
slowly. But he cannot remember any- 
thing of his past, owing to injuries 


received during the Indian attack, and 
there is no clue to his identity. He 
becomes a fixture with the family and 
remains for years. 

Right at this point Mr. Waters begins 
a series of sketches of the early life in 
California, which reveal the 
hand. El Estranjero becomes a leader 
in various enterprises, and the tales 


sO 


master 


of the chase, of resistance to Indian 
forays, of camping trips are vibrant 


with life and soul. It so happens that 
the ranchman with whom El Estranjero 


stays has a daughter, and there is 
running through the story a_ pretty 


love romance which concerns E! Estran- 
jero and her. Years pass, the daughte1 
goes to an eastern school, returns and 
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